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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE organizers of the National Book Fair did well in getting Mr. 
Winston Churchill to open their show at Dorland Hall, for Mr. 
Churchill happily combines all the qualifications for such a task. 
He is a statesman, and to-day there are few men conspicuous in 
politics who link up public life with the fine art of literature. Secondly, 
-as Mr. Fisher wrote in our last number, he is an author of “romantic 
temperament,” possessed of a ‘“‘powerful grip of essential fact, wide 
range of experience, imagination, and vocabulary.” And thirdly, 
as Lord Kemsley reminded his audience, he is a best seller. 


Mr. CuurcHILL AT DorRLAND HALL 

But Iam not sure that Lord Kemsley is right in saying that we must 
_ go back to Disraeli to find a true comparison with Mr. Churchill 
(as statesman-best-seller). Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone sold 30,000 
copies in its first year and 100,000 more in the ten years that followed. 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire is a classic whose sale, spread over many 
years, was enormous, and his American Commonwealth enjoyed a large 
continuous sale in the United States. And what about Mr. Lloyd 
George? Lord Kemsley reminds me of the youthful Hamilton who 
forgot the family friend, Aubrey de Vere—‘Thinking of Latin, 
and thinking of trouble, and thinking of God, I have forgotten 
Aubrey de Vere.” Lord Kemsley, absorbed in his reflections, has for- 
gotten Mr. Lloyd George, who from 1923 onwards has rivalled 
Mr. Wells as a world best-seller. 


* * & 


Mr. Churchill made one remark which will lead many readers 
of The London Mercury to hope that he may be restored to the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. He said that a wise Chancellor would 
allow authors to write off every year against income tax a substantial 
sum for depreciation of mental machinery through wear and tear. 
This proposal was first made, I believe—not playfully, but in all 
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seriousness—by Mr. Edmund Dulac, who, of course, would have 
extended the benefit to artists. Mr. Dulac argued, I think, that there 
are only a few years in the life of the average successful author or 
artist in which he reaps adequate financial rewards ; that these are 
really the product, not of those few years, but of his whole life effort, 
and that the larger proportion ought to be regarded as capital. I 
am sure he will be gratified to know that he has converted Mr. 
Churchill, and will look forward to the speedier conversion of Sir 


John Simon. 
% fe 


Nor did Mr. Churchill shrink from stirring the darker waters of 
the publishing trade, deploring the “‘deliberate publication of books 
of a uniform political tendency to an organized mass of readers.” 
He did not mention by name the Book Clubs of the Left or Right, 
or the earnest activities of Mr. Gollancz in a field of propagandist 
literature which he has made his own. Mr. Gollancz needs no de- 
fending. He is singularly well qualified to defend himself. But it 
is proper to recognize that he has a case as long as he remains so 
perfectly frank about what he is doing. It would be a severe shock 
to most of us if long-established firms like Murray and Macmillan 
began to identify themselves with some particular brand of political 
thought, and it would be a bad thing for literature if most of the pub- 
lishers were politically labelled, and authors came to be divided into 
sheep and goats. But there is nothing essentially more sinful in the 
establishment of a propagandist publishing house than there is in 
the publication of the Daily Herald or its rival the Daily Express—so 
long as there is no concealment and we know where we are. Such a 
firm would only become a public danger to free writing and free 
publishing if it were in a position to get a stranglehold over the pub- 
lishing world—that is to say, really to introduce that “totalitarianism 
in the field of literature” which Mr. Churchill fears. 


THe AE Memoria. 


The issue of hitherto unpublished writings by AE (in a book 
reviewed by Mr. O’Faoldin on a later page) synchronizes with a 
decision about the AE Memorial Fund. It has now been decided, I 
understand, to offer young writers of Irish birth a literary scholarship 
worth £100 to enable them either to initiate work which they have 
planned, or to complete work they have begun. In view of the wide 
range of the personal interests of AE himself, it has been thought 
desirable to impose no restriction in respect of subject-matter so long 
as the treatment is of a literary character. The prize will be available 
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as often as the interest on the subscribed sum amounts to £100— 
which will probably be every two years. Subscriptions to the 
Memorial have been received from all over the world, but the list is 
not yet officially closed, and Irishmen and readers of Irish literature 
can still contribute if they wish. It will be observed that Irish par- 
tition is not recognized in the scheme. The phrase “‘of Irish birth” 
is given its widest interpretation. AE himself was born in Lurgan, 
in Armagh, about thirty miles from the northern capital. 


DUBLIN AND THE LANE COLLECTION 

There is another Irish question which I think ought to be con- 
sidered just now—the long-debated question of the retention of the 
Lane Collection of pictures in the Tate Gallery in London. If Lane’s 
last wishes had been fulfilled, if the unsigned codicil to his will had 
been honoured, these pictures would not have gone to London, but 
to Dublin. 

This is a moment when many responsible persons are advocating 
the transfer of still more valuable property—namely colonies—to a 
foreign Power in the interests of international good will. I know that 
there are many valid and perhaps insuperable objections to such a 
transfer; but there are no such obstacles in the case of the Lane 
collection. There are now adequate facilities for housing and caring 
for the pictures in Dublin, and I have heard no reasonable argument 
for not satisfying the legitimate Irish desire to possess them. The case 
is not at all comparable with that of the Elgin Marbles taken originally 
from the Acropolis in Athens, which were rescued by Lord Elgin 
from destruction and preserved in the British Museum for the use of 
all who consider themselves heirs of the Hellenic tradition. 

Dublin is not less capable of caring for the Lane pictures than Lon- 
don is. A room is hopefully and not too pathetically reserved for them 
in the Municipal Gallery, and on its walls is a copy of the unsigned 
codicil and photographs of the pictures. Would not this moment, 
when the Prime Minister has been declaring his desire for “the pro- 
motion of friendly relations with other nations,” be a particularly 
suitable one for furnishing this empty room in the Dublin Gallery? 


Tue D.N.B. 

Amongst books which are something more than dictionaries I 
think it may be safely said that the Dictionary of National Biography 
is the best literary book of reference that exists in the English language. 
The literary talent and scholarship of Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee 
combined to make it a reliable and agreeable review of the “‘Worthies”’ 
of this country who made their marks on history down to the year 
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1900. Since then there have been three additional volumes, the last, 
edited by Mr. J. R. H. Weaver, including persons who died in the 
period 1922-1930. Clearly the work as it is now progressing 1s 
assuming a new character. It is turning almost into a biographical 
history of our own times, with accounts of men and women recently 
alive, written by persons who were in many cases their friends. If 
the work loses something in historical detachment, it gains more in 
intimacy. 

A mere list of the names of the men of letters who died in the course 
of those nine years serves to point the sharp contrast between the last 
generation of literary men and the present. It includes Thomas 
Hardy (on whom Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie has written well), 
Charles Doughty (who deserves more study by the younger poets 
than I believe he gets), W. H. Hudson, Joseph Conrad, D. H. 
Lawrence, and Robert Bridges. Montagu Rhodes James, now him- 
self dead, wrote briefly but with just the desirable note of intimacy 
about his colleague, Sir Walter Durnford—a note which is lacking in 
Mr. F. W. Hirst’s accurate but pedestrian account of Charles 
Masterman, a brilliant, baffling person who had many of the qualities 
of greatness, but missed it. His life affords a splendid opportunity for 
a biographer of genius. I should have liked to see more about Thomas 
Seccombe, a modest person of immense breadth of reading and know- 
ledge, who never let it be known how large a part he himself took in 
the shaping of this dictionary. 


THE HABA PLAYERS 

The Habima players have been in London again, just too late 
for Mr. Cookman to discuss them this month, or for me to say more 
than that a second experience of their Hebrew play, The Dybbuk, 
confirms the impressions that I had when I saw it a few years ago— 
that it is the most perfect example I know of the realized possibilities 
of the composite art of the theatre. By “‘composite art” I mean one 
which extracts the utmost from plot, character, dialogue, grouping, 
gesture, dance, music, scenery and lighting, all of these elements being 
used in harmony to produce their effect on the mind and the emotions. 
The technique of this Hebrew theatre ought to be studied intensively 
by anyone who is to take part in the direction of a National Theatre. 


R. A. ScoTt-JAMEs 


CHARLES LAUGHTON AND ELsA LANCHESTER, 1937 


drawing by SAVA 
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THE PRICE OF THE LONDON MERCURY 


IT is with reluctance that in a Christmas number we turn to the 
mundane question of prices. Readers who have been doing their 
Christmas shopping are already aware that the prices of most 
commodities have been tending to rise; but the increase in the costs 
of journalistic production has been much steeper than in most other 
businesses. Paper is dearer, and all costs of producing and distributing 
such a journal as The London Mercury have gone up. Confronted with 
the alternatives of reducing the volume and attractiveness of the 
magazine at one shilling, and extending and improving it at two 
shillings, we have unhesitatingly decided to adopt the latter. Hence- 
forward the price of the ordinary monthly issue will be two shillings, 
which will still be sixpence less than the price at which it was first 
published, and a shilling less than the price at which it was sold during 
the longer part of its career. 

In respect of our literary contents alone, apart from finely printed _ 
plates and other illustrations, we have been giving more for one shilling 
than any other high-class magazine in this country has attempted to 
do. (Consider the prices of other monthly journals—Blackwooa’s, 
2s. 6d.; The Burlington Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Nineteenth Century, 33. ; 
The Contemporary Review, 3s. 6d.; The Fortnightly Review, 3s. 6d.). Our 
rising circulation does not appear to have depended on the low price. 
It rose comparatively little in the period immediately following the 
reduction in 1932 from 3s. to 1s., but much more two years later 
when other changes were made, and still more after further improve- 
ments fifteen months ago. Since November, 1936, we have added more 
than a thousand names to our list of annual subscribers alone. But 
under conditions now prevailing the effort to produce a “half-crown 
magazine” for a shilling could only succeed if the sale figures of three 
years ago were multiplied by at least five or six. 

We regret to have to make this change, but it will free us from 
hampering conditions, and enable us to introduce improvements 
which we could not have contemplated before. We are confident 
that readers who like The London Mercury and have been giving us 
their friendly support will continue to buy it at the still moderate 
price of two shillings, and that we shall go on winning new readers 
and new buyers. In the year that is coming we ask for and expect 
their co-operation. We think they will feel with us that the oppor- 
tunities we give to new writers and the unstinted services we receive 
from established writers are to the advantage of English literature 
and tend to maintain higher standards of taste and free criticism. 
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POEMS 


By Walter de la Mare 


MEMORY 


AH, Memory—that strange deceiver! 

Who can trust her? How believe her— 
While she hoards with equal care 

The poor and trivial, rich and rare; 

Yet, flings away, as wantonly, 

Grave fact and loveliest fantasy? 

When I call her—need her most, 

Lo, she’s in hiding, or is lost! 

Or, capricious as the wind, 

Brings stalks—and leaves the flowers behind! 
Of all existence—as I live— 

She can no more than moments give! 
Thousands of dew-clear dusks in Spring 
Were mine, time gone, to wander in, 

But of their fragrance, music, peace, 

What now is left my heart to bless? — 
Oases in a wilderness! 

Nor could her tongue tell o’er the tale 

Even of one June nightingale. 

And what of the strange world that teems— 
Where brooding Hypnos reigns—with dreams? 
Twenty years in sleep I have spent— 
Horror, delight, grief, wonderment; 
Through what wild wizard scenes lured on; 
Where are they? . . . In oblivion. 

Told she her all, ’twould reach an end 

Ere nodded off the drowsiest friend ! 


She has, in truth, a wondrous skill 

A wounded heart to salve and heal; 
Can lullaby to sorrow sing; 

Shed balm on grief and suffering. 

And guard with unremitting care 
Secrets that we alone can share. 

Ay, so bewitched her amber is 

*T will keep enshrined the tiniest flies— 
Instants of childhood, fresh as when 
My virgin sense perceived them then— 
Daisy or rainbow, a look, a kiss, 

As safe as if Eternity’s; 
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And can, with probe as keen, restore 
Some fear or woe when I was four! 
Fleeter than Nereid, plummet-deep, 
Enticed by some long-sunken ship, 
She, siren-wise, laughs out to see: 
The treasure she retrieves for me— 
Gold foundered when I was a boy, 
Now cleansed by Time from all alloy! 
And think what priceless boons I owe 
Her whimsical punctilio! 

Nothing would recognition bring 
Should she forsake me! Everything 

I will, or want, or plan, or say 

Were past conceiving, she away. 
Only her exquisite vigilance 

Enables me to walk, sing, dance. 

Tree and bird would name-less pine 
Did she the twain refuse to entwine. 
And where, sad dunce, if me she shun, 
My A B C? my twice times one? 
Fancy her nurseling is; and thought 
Can solely in her toils be caught. 

Ev’n who and where and what I am 
Await her whisper to proclaim. 


If only—what the infinite loss !— 

I had helped her sever gold from dross? 
Since now she is—for better or worse— 
What was, till then, my Universe. 

But, oh, how scant a heed she pays, 

To much well-meaning Conscience says. 
And good intentions—alas for them, 
She leaves to languish on the stem. 

The mort of promises idly made— 
Where now their husks, the fickle jade! 
Where, too, the jilt so gaily resigned 

To out-of-sight being out-of-mind? 
And, Love?—I would my heart and she 
Were more attuned to constancy! 


Yet, of my life, from first to last, 
This wayward mistress of the Past— 
Soundless foot, and tarn-dark eyes— 
Keeps safe for me what most.I prize. 
The wise may to the Future give 
Their Now, however fugitive ; 
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Mine savours less of rue and myrrh 
When spent, in solitude, with her ; 
When, kingfisher, on leafy spray, 

I while the sunshine hours away 
In tranquil joy—as in a dream, 
Not of its fish, but of the stream, 
Whose gliding waters then reflect 
Serener skies in retrospect 

And flowers, fairer to the eye 

Ev’n than in actuality. 


And with what grace she has dealt with me— 
Patience, insight, sorcery ! 

Why, every single word here writ 

Was hers, till she surrendered it; 

And where, without her—I? For lo; 

When she is gone I too must go. 


AN INTERLUDE 


A SMALL brook gushed on stones hard by, 
Waste-lorn it babbled; alone was I, 
Dawn’s ever-changing alchemy 

Low in the eastern sky. 


Ghost that I was, by dream waylaid, 

Benighted, and yet unafraid, 

I sat, in those brief hours, long-lost, 
And communed with the sea. 


Faint, o’er its shingly murmuring, 
The secret songs I had hoped to sing, 
When I on earth was sojourning— 
Of which poor words, alas, can bring 
Only a deadened echoing 

Of what they meant to me— 


Rose in my throat; and poured its dew— 

A hymn of praise—my being through; 

Shed peace on a mind that never knew 
Peace in that mind could be! 


Only a soundless voice was I, 
Yet sweeter that than man can hear 
When, latticed in by moonbeams clear 
The bird of darkness to its fere 

Tells out love’s mystery. 
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No listener mine—a dream. But ne’er 
Sang happier heart in heaven fair 
To lyre or psaltery. ... 


O futile vanity to mourn 

What the day’s waking leaves forlorn! 

Doth not earth’s strange and lovely mean 

Only “Come, see, O son of man, 

All that you hope, the nought you can, 
The glory that might have been’’? 


THREE POEMS 


By Collin Hack* 


SONNET 


WHAT I would welcome now with all my heart 

is to transmute myself into a remarkable gardener 

with a slow tread walking the paths that I have already trodden, 
into the shade of shrubs and bushes half-forgotten, peering, 

and (whistling) raking in the lost years’ leaves and flowers. 


What I would welcome now, what I would like 

more than anything else, with the shadows of the lost years’ 
offspring 

falling across my soul, is to thrust out a rake 

and to drag in the fallen happinesses into tumbled pile upon 
tumbled pile! 


Oh how I should welcome those fallen flowers of happiness! 
and like a more than expert gardener I should revive them 
and plant them back into the pot of my heart! 

Oh how I should laugh then, oh how I should exude laughter 
(standing there like a gardener before his plants) ! 


* These poems are published on their merits alone, but it will interest the reader to 
know that the author, who lives in the Transvaal, South Africa, wrote them at the age of 
fifteen.—ED. 
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ALL that remains in my mind of them, 

the trapped mice, 

is their imagined agony 

and the little eyeballs bursting from the sockets ; 


is two small throats pinched in with the snap of iron, 

two pointed mouths a little open, vicious with shelly teeth, 
and two traps bundled into a pocket in the earth, 

one resting on top of the other. . . . 

And nothing more remains. 


AT THE END OF A VERANDAH 


PRINTED with patterns of honey-suckle the blind 
bellies and slackens and sinks 

flushed like a man with drink. 

And above it is slung a blue triangle 

right-angled with beam and wall. 


Standing up from the ferns 

the three conjunctioned elephant leaves 
were three green-shapened sheets of light; 
now they are shadowed like prisoners 

and ribbed like a trio of stranded corpses. 


They bend aside and are heavy with green, 
their backs slit open like a madman’s laugh, 
and their stems are slim like the glass stems 
of spoons used with a glass of tea and lemon. 


Rivet the eye to a leaf like a lash 

of shade or like a splash of sun, 

to the needles of light running races up 

the strands that the spiders have spun, 

to the motion, the light and the super-light, the shade 
on the potted earth, to the silence, the fallen leaf, 
and the knife-edges of sun round the pots; 

turn over the graveness, examine it, 

in the receiving retina deposit it, 

touch on the cohesive silence— 

and what you’ll see is 

the liquid, weird and marvellous reflection 

of colour in the flawless blade of a knife. 
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SONNET 


By A. E. W. Jeffryes 


CHILD-FAR, before the earth had conscious bounds, 
Or envious Empires rimmed the flowing seas, 
I ran in transport thro’ an age of sounds, 
And twinkling sights, and nestling ecstasies. 
Faint fears, impinging on my silver skin 
From life’s alternate yield of hurt and healing, 
Would lose their ruptures on a bearded chin, 
Or bosom, deep with shelter and safe feeling. 


Now when the godless universe unfolds, 
Vast dreads with heavier footfall moving near, 
Can I resist the power which menace holds, 
Or in some valley of the atmosphere 
Find the equivalent of a father’s care, 
Or bosom, proof to all that devils dare? 


OUR CAT, VICTORIA 


By Sir Campbell Mitchell-Cotts 


WE’VE got a cat 

Who’s so very fat, 

She’s loaded with kittens all day, 

And she grumbles and grumbles 

Does our old cat, 

For whenever they’re born 

Someone steals them away. 

But she lives in hopes, 

Between her mopes, 

Of being a grandma 

Some day! 

And that’s why she loves 

In her velvet gloves, 

And that’s why she moves 

Like a sackful of loaves 

Swinging her load each way: 

For a grandma she would be 

If they’d leave her one out of three. 

And I know that she thinks, very secretly, 
That if it had descendants plentifully, 
She could very well have a Diamond Jubilee, 
Does our fat old cat, Victoria. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


By Laurence Housman 


BIBLIOLATRY was the religion of this country for some three 
hundred years. It has ceased to be so. The superstitious acceptance 
of the verbal inspiration of the Bible, called Fundamentalism, has 
become a decayed curiosity of civilization, and that is all to the good. 
What is far less to the good is that, with the diminution of its wor- 
shippers, both in numbers, and in the deep faith of its acceptance 
as the verbally inspired word of God, our English Bible has become 
one of the most neglected books of our great literary heritage from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It is a neglect which is shared by Milton’s Paradise Lost and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, two works of.conspicuous beauty and power of 
invention, both obviously based upon an acceptance of the theology 
of the Old Testament, which is no longer general, or as whole- 
hearted as it used to be, even with those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians. 

It is quite certain that Milton could never have written Paradise 
Lost had he not believed far more literally in the first three chapters 
of Genesis than is usual, even among quite conservative theologians, 
to-day. Nor would Bunyan’s great allegory have been written had 
not the Bible been, for him, the Book of books, beyond all comparison 
with whatever other books the world contained. 

It might almost be said of Bunyan (what could not, of course, be 
said of Milton in regard to Paradise Lost) that he might have written 
his Pilgrim’s Progress without change of form or content had he never 
read any other book than our English Bible. 

But though these are the two most conspicuous examples of great 
literature which had their source and their inspiration in the Hebrew 
scriptures, they do not stand alone. Not Shakespeare nor Bacon, 
nor any great figure in English literature that one could name, has 
had so wide and deep an influence on the form and substance of all 
the literary and poetic work which followed during the next two 
centuries, as has the English Authorized Version of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Even in quite secular writers, its influence and use can be traced. 
Quotations from scripture became a universal short-cut to general 
understanding. Texts and verses acquired the value of new words— 
an extended vocabulary for the enrichment of the language, and for 
the bettering of communication from mind to mind. 
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I have named the two most outstanding works of the seventeenth 
century which were also the most close in their alliance with and 
dependence on Hebrew scripture, as sharing with the Bible the neg- 
lect of the present generation. The reason is, perhaps, the same: in 
the great day of their popularity (if popularity is not too light a word) 
they were read by numbers of pious believers, not for their beauty 
only or mainly, but for their truth. Pious belief has no longer the 
same hold. Those who read Paradise Lost to-day read it for its beauty 
not for its truth, and the Pilgrim’s Progress for the vigorous power of its 
narrative and its vividness of description rather than for the support 
it gives to a Christian’s walk in life. 

Nevertheless, though their popularity is diminished, and the ad- 
miration which they evoke has become more definitely a literary 
admiration, they retain their reputation and their stature. Nobody 
who cares for great literature thinks less of Paradise Lost or the 
Pilgrim’s Progress because the theological standpoint of the seven- 
teenth century differs from that of the twentieth. 

Yet a lot of people who do care for great literature in the present 
age, especially the young, seem no longer to realize that the beauty 
to be found in the Bible (apart altogether from faith and morals) 
is far greater than any that can be found in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and that even the studied splendour of Milton’s blank verse lacks 
the extraordinary spontaneity and refreshment to the ear which one 
finds in certain passages of Isaiah as given in the Authorized Version. 
Take this for a single example: 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price. Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? 
and your labour for that which satisfieth not? hearken diligently unto me, and 
eat ye that which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. Incline your 
ear, and come unto me: hear, and your soul shall live; and I will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David.... 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is near: 
let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 
him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon. For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts. For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud 
that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it. 


That verse of such vivid beauty as this should have ceased to be 
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familiar to the present generation is the more astonishing in that 
it does at least approximate to that school of free verse which is 
to-day ousting metrical verse from its pride of place. It is true that 
the “parallelism” of Hebrew poetry conditions its freedom, but in 
comparison with metrical verse, its approximation thereto is con- 
siderable. Here is poetry of the highest order, released from metre, 
but retaining what the free verse of to-day so generally lacks— 
a beauty of rhythm which is superlative. And this example from the 
later Isaiah is only one among some ten or twelve passages (which 
in the authorized Version are divided into chapters) of equal quality. 

This may be described as hortative poetry ; but there are not lack- 
ing other specimens which have a distinctly dramatic quality, equally 
high. Not even in Shakespeare is there anything more finely dramatic 
in expression of human grief, pain, and indignation, than the words 
of Job, as he questions the ways of God, and curses the day in which 
he was born: 


Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in which it was said, 
There is a man child conceived. Let that day be darkness; let not God regard 
it from above, neither let the light shine upon it. Let darkness and the shadow 
of death stain it; let a cloud dwell upon it; let the blackness of the day terrify 
it.... Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark; let it look for light, but have 
none; neither let it see the dawning of the day; because it shut not up the doors 
of my mother’s womb, nor hid sorrow from mine eyes. Why died I not from the 
womb? why did I not give up the ghost when I came out of the belly? Why 
did the knees receive me, or why the breasts that I should suck? For now should 
I have lain still and been quiet, I should have slept: then had I been at rest... . 


Or take another instance, the plea offered by Abraham to the 


Angel of the Lord against the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
which begins: 


And Abraham drew near, and said, Wilt thou also destroy the righteous with 
the wicked? Peradventure there be fifty righteous within the city: wilt thou 
also destroy and not spare the place for the fifty righteous that are therein? 


and ends: 


And he said, Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this 


once: Peradventure ten shall be found there. And he said, I will not destroy 
it for ten’s sake. 


The colloquy ends with that splendidly dramatic curtain. Ten 
would be sufficient for salvation, but the ten will not be found. The 
Angel goes his way, and Abraham “returns unto his place.” It is 
first-rate dramatic narrative; and of a like beauty and power is the 
scene where Elijah, having fled for his life into the desert from the 
wrath of Jezebel, is called to stand before the Lord, with the words, 
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“What doest thou here, Elijah?” And the Lord passes before him 
first in a strong wind, then in an earthquake, then ina fire, and then 
in the still small voice of conscience. ‘And it was so, when Elijah 
heard it, he wrapt his face in his mantle, and went out, and stood in 
the entrance of the cave’’; and heard once more the same question, 
“What doest thou here, Elijah?” 

These dramatic dialogues are a recurring feature of Old Testament 
narrative. The meeting between Joseph and his brethren in Egypt, 
the conflict of Balaam and Balak, the scene between Nathan and 
David, when David is made to be his own judge for the murder of 
Uriah, the confrontation of Micaiah with the false prophets before 
Ahab—all these scenes of mingled dialogue and description are 
great literature. Nothing better, or indeed of the same kind, is 
anywhere to be found. In the historical records of no other race or 
nation is there so close and constant a blend of first-class poetry with 
first-class narrative. 

The Old Testament contains four or five at least of the world’s 
best stories—the story of Joseph and his brethren, of Moses and the 
Children of Israel, of David and Jonathan, of Elijah, and of Elisha, 
and also more than a little of the best poetry that has come down to 
us from the pre-Christian age—a poetry that has a special interest to 
all students in its unique form, based on what we now call “parallel- 
ism.” That form, it is interesting to note, had so strong a hold upon 
Jewish writers that even when we go to the New Testament, written 
centuries later, not in Hebrew but in Greek (a language which had 
metrical traditions of its own) the form of “‘parallelism”’ still persists. 
We find it frequently in the Epistles of Paul, sometimes almost 
continuously through whole chapters: 


There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the 
celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. There is one glory of 
the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars: for one 
star differeth from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: It is sown in dishonour: 
it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness: it is raised in power: It is sown a 
natural body: it is raised a spiritual body. 


We find it again in the Book of Revelation : 


And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the temple of it. And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 
And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in the light of it: and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour into it.... Iam Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last... . I am the root and 
the offspring of David, and the bright and morning star. And the Spirit and the 
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bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely. 


These are but fragments, broken specimens of that great collected 
whole which, by a large number of those who consider themselves 
well educated, is becoming increasingly neglected and forgotten. 
And it is not only the Hebrew authors whom we are thus neglecting. 
Under the anonymous cover of the Authorized Version (sometimes 
improved upon by its Jacobean editors, but not always) lies the work 
of one of the greatest of our English stylists and prose writers, William 
Tyndale. In his nobility of style he was the forerunner of that great 
period when the English language was about to break into its 
greatest development as a vehicle for the written word. It is hardly 
too much to say that he was as important a landmark in the history 
of English prose as Chaucer in English poetry. 

Had he not largely fathered the Authorized Version, more than 
three-quarters of a century earlier, it would not have been so fine 
a work of literature. Yet to-day that work is suffering neglect, partly 
at least, because it embodies a great miscellany of books whose 
interest and value for present-day readers is no longer what it used 
to be; and not less, perhaps, because (in the latter part of the last 
century) morals good, bad, and indifferent were thrust too insistently 
upon the mind of a changing generation as being all alike the direct 
inspired word of God, though quite obviously the Biblical conception 
of the Divine Being ranges from the exclusively tribal deity, jealous, 
savage, and revengeful, of the historical books of Moses, to one who 
bestows his fatherly benefits alike on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the just and on the unjust—the Christian conception 
set down for us in the Sermon on the Mount. 

One can sympathize heartily with the intellectual revolt of the 
young from that old pious insistence that the God of the Old and 
the New Testaments was from first to last one and the same—that 
the Bible was all of a piece, a unity, not to be separated part from 
part. But the result, though that be the reason for it, is lamentable; 
and the extraordinary ignorance of the Bible which is becoming 
increasingly apparent year by year, is imposing upon the present 
generation a loss of values hard to measure, and not less hard to 
recover. For that loss, starting early in life, cannot be wholly repaired 
by later discovery—a discovery which will be made only by a per- 
centage. If education in great literature is to have its full value, 
it must begin, like reading, writing, and arithmetic, in general, not 
in specialized education. Minds should begin on it, not come to it 
later by accident or afterthought. 


MIDNIGHT IN VENICE 


lithograph by Str MurrHEAD BONE 
in the Senefelder Club exhibition at the wemmer Galleries 
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We recognize beyond all question the extraordinary hold on the 
mind of the country or locality in which we have been bred. En- 
vironment has so entered our blood, and formed so much a part of 
our composition, we cannot away with it; so that the dales of Cum- 
berland, the downs of Wiltshire and Sussex, and the rich scenery 
of Somerset and Devon, though their beauty is recognized by others, 
have a deeper meaning and attraction for those who are native- 
born than for those who come later. 

It is the same with great literature. Early association is what gives 
it its deeper roots; it must be in the blood from an early date. For 
that reason, the Prayer-book version of the Psalms has, for those 
accustomed to Church attendance, more literary beauty than the 
Bible version ; it may not be a better translation; it may not have, 
as a whole, more literary beauty (though in a few instances, I think, 
its superior beauty is obvious) ; and I have no doubt that those who 
were brought up on the Bible version, and are unacquainted with 
the Prayer-book version, would, by association, tend to reverse that 
judgment. 

That is merely to show how valuable is early association and 
familiarity with things of beauty. And it is lamentable that an 
outmoded form of printing the literature of the Bible, with disfiguring 
and often superstitious marginal references, and chapter divisions 
which are hindering and often meaningless, should still be allowed 
to have their influence in putting the Bible on a back shelf. 

These considerations have received exemplary illustration from 
a recent very attractive and intelligent reprint of a large selection of 
the books of the Bible in a form which recognizes their literary 
character (The Bible Designed to be read as Literature. Edited and 
arranged by Ernest Sutherland Bates. Heinemann, ros. 6d.). It isa 
selection which leaves out whole sections such as Leviticus, which 
have no longer much more than an antiquarian value; and though 
(no doubt for lack of space) it leaves out much that the compilers 
would have wished to include, giving of the three synoptic Gospels 
only selections from Matthew and Luke, and that of Mark alone in 
its entirety, it is from first to last a most intelligent piece of compila- 
tion, and will, one may hope, have the effect at which it aims—of 
recalling the attention of present-day readers to a great compendium 
of literature which, during the last two generations, has been suffer- 
ing undeservedly for the obscurantism of theologians. 
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P?LL HAVE YOUR HEART 


By Stevie Smith 


OLD GHOSTS 


“* . . by one-half as unlimited a command over apparitions 
as a Roman centurion over his soldiers’? 


I CAN call up old ghosts, and they will come, 
But my art limps—I cannot send them home. 


LOOK, LOOK 


HE flies so high 
Upon the sky 

Like winged piggywig 
Above his stye. 


The sky is 
Too high for you. Is 
Not the world a good stye for you? 
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NOURISH ME ON AN EGG 


NOURISH me on an egg, Nanny, 
And ply with bottled stout, 

And I'll grow to be a man 

Before the secret’s out. 


Nourish me on an egg, Nanny, 
With bottled stout to drink, 


a) 
oy. 
And Ill grow to be a man 
Before you can think. © / 
Nourish me on an egg, Nanny, 
Don’t wring your hands and weep, 
Bring me a glass of stout : 

And close my eyes in sleep. 


c LANDRECIE 


WHAT shall I say to the gentlemen, mother, 
They stand in the doorway to hear what is said, 
Waiting and watching and listening and laughing, 
Is there no word that will send them away? 


What shall I say to the gentlemen, mother, 
What shall I say to them, must I say nothing? 
If I say nothing, then will they not harm us, 
Will they not harm us and shall we not suffer? 


What shall I say to the gentlemen, mother? 

See, they are waiting, and will not depart. — 
Closed are your eyelids, your lips closed in silence 
Cannot instruct me, oh what shall I answer? 


THIS BARONET 


THIS Baronet is very funny 

And I do so hope he makes some money 
He deserves to for not being a pompous ass 
Like the Bishop of Bye and Mrs. Grampus. 


ae 
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V’LL HAVE YOUR HEART 


POOR TOLLY 


THE angels wept to see poor Tolly dead 
He was a harmless simple creature without a thought in his head 
Oh, what is come upon him to make the road his death-bed? 


SWIFT TO DEPART 


Swift 
to depart 
As falling leaves in autumn 
is your 
love. 
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THE HORROR OF THE MIDNIGHT 


LITTLE children in the sunlight 
Please be happy while you may 
For the horror of the midnight 

It shall never pass away 

Not though darkness yield to daylight 
Shall it wholly pass away 

Then be happy and let laughter 
Bearing gifts to fortune’s feet 

Cry aloud above the echoes 

We are sure that life is sweet 
Swear again as swore the Danaans 
Oh, life could not be more sweet. 


THE ANGEL 


UNDERNEATH the speckled leaves 
Of the speckled laurel-tree 

Sits an angel fawningly 

Looking on the greenery. 


But his eye is very cold 
Bright as night and starry old 
Though he sits so fawningly 
Looking on the greenery. 


O forbear enquiry. 


’LL HAVE YOUR HEART 


REVENGE 


REVENGE, Timotheus cries, and in that shout 
There’s all there is about it and about 

Between this man and me, whate’er befall 
There is no word more to be said at all. 


LIFT THY SAD HEART 


LIFT thy sad heart 
Oh lift thy eyes 
Lift thy sad heart. 


Never more lifted 
My heart shall be 
Dead is my heart 
Of misery. 

Never more lifted 
My eyes at all 
From a low place 
Of funeral. 


FLOUNDER 


(Part of an acrostic) 


RATHER a fishy thing to do— 
And yet this is not wholly true. 
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JE ne peux pas le verstehen 
Je ne peux pas le verstehen 
Je ne peux pas le comprendre 
Ich kann es nicht verstehen. 


PORTRAIT 


STUPID and self satisfied 

Stupid is the word 

He sits and claps his own applause 
Isn’t he absurd? 


Isn’t he a darling baby 
Crowing in the sun 
Cockadoodle on the dunghill 
Lots of happy fun? 


Isn’t he a little monster— 
Thirty-two? My God 

I should have said that he was two 
Without the thirty. Odd. 
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LEFT, RIGHT 


LEFT, right; \ 
Be bright. ee 


ICHABOD 


OH Ichabod, the glory is departed, 

Those antique deserts and those happy palms 
Bloom not for me, alone and broken hearted, 
Stir but the sails of thought that grief becalms. 
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ON COMING LATE TO PARNASSUS 


UPON his loneliness and pain 
Fame broke 

Too strong a wave for him 
And slew. 


WHITE AND YELLOW 


WHITE and yellow were the flowers 
Shed on Arabella’s bier, 

Bright and mellow were the hours 
Sped in which I called her Dear. 
Oh my Arabella why 

Did you leave me here and die. 
Leave me here beside your bier 

To lick a salt and solitary tear? 
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THE STARLINGS 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


By James Bridie 


ScENE: There is nothing obscene in this play. It is therefore unlikely to attract 
the sort of Backer who will provide it with an elaborate set. ... A badly 
painted bit of cardboard will be enough to indicate that the action takes place 
at the edge of a coppice. Some green rags tacked or glued to the false pro- 
scenium will indicate that the place is shaded by trees... . A rustic seat and 
some copies of THE New StaTesMAN, THE NEw ENGLisH WEEKLY, 
Tue MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, and even THE SPECTATOR are the only other 
properties necessary, but a ten-inch border at the back, green in colour and per- 
forated by a practicable rabbit hole will help the illusion... . 

Mr. ExompHA.os and Mr. Pim are sitting on the seat. They are both 
nice little men. Both wear horn-rimmed spectacles. Mr. EXOMPHALOS is 
expensively but comfortably dressed in country clothes. Mr. Pim is dressed in 
shabby town clothes. He has a slight stutter, preceded by a curious gulp. He 
looks anxious. His voice shows both nervous and laryngeal strain. 


EXOMPHALOS : 
I’m'so sorry. I forgot. Will you have a cigarette? 


PIM: 
Oh, no thanks. No, thank you. 
EXOMPHALOS: 

They are in the house, but I can get them in a moment. 


PIM: 
No. No, thank you. As a matter of fact, I don’t smoke. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
I smoke very little myself. But I find it soothing. 


PIM: 
One way and another, I have a good deal of speaking to do. 
Public speaking, I mean. I find cigarettes go for my throat. 
EXOMPHALOS : 
Of course they do. 
PIM: 
And my eyes, too. Or rather, I should say, my eye. You have 
noticed that I have only one eye? 
EXOMPHALOS: 
Well... I hadn’t, as a matter of fact. 
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PIM: 
The left one is a glass eye. 
EXOMPHALOS: 
Is it indeed? I should hardly have known. 
PIM: 
Some of my friends profess to find a sort of ruthlessness in my 
left eye. Of course, that is only their fun. Ha, ha! 


EXOMPHALOS : 
Ha, ha!... You lost the eye in the War? 
PIM: 
No, as a matter of fact. I am glad to say I was too young in the 
first place and I had a rheumatic heart in the second. No. An 
undergraduate of Leeds University did it with an egg. 
EXOMPHALOS : 
An egg? 
PIM: 
Yes. I was supporting a somewhat unpopular cause at a public 
meeting and the young man thoughtlessly chose that missile. 
He could hardly know that a fragment of eggshell would lodge 
in the conjunctiva. . . . He apologized. 
EXOMPHALOS: 
He had the satisfaction of doing the right thing. 
PIM: 
I suppose so. 
EXOMPHALOS : 
A much superior satisfaction to the satisfaction of having done 
right. 
PIM: 
I am afraid you are rather a cynic, Mr. Exomphalos. 
EXOMPHALOS: 
Oh, no, no, no, Mr. Pim. You mustn’t call me that. 
PIM: 
Well, I shouldn’t like to think you are. But your attitude to the 
subject on which I called. ... 
EXOMPHALOS: 
I’m afraid we won’t do much good in discussing that further, 
Mr. Pim. We must agree to differ. You ask me to give my feeble 
support to a Society called, I think, The Association of... of... 
PIM: 
The Society for the Salvage of Civilization, Mr. Exomphalos. 
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EXOMPHALOS: 
Exactly. Its objects are the abolition of Totalitarian States, 
Anti-Semitism, and the Traffic in Armaments. 
PIM: 
Among other things. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
Among other things. Now, it seems to me that the abolition 
of even these three things would require a very powerful agency 
indeed. 

PIM: 
But the Society is a very powerful agency, Mr. Exomphalos. 
Already. We have promises of support from Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
Miss Rose Macaulay, Miss Rebecca West, the Marquess 
of Lothian, Professor Haldane, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Mr. Beverley 
Nichols and Dr. Marie Stopes—to mention only a few. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
These names command respect. 

PIM: 
Of course they do. And perhaps you will allow me to send 
you a list of affiliated Societies. I most unfortunately left the 
literature on the subject in the train. But.... 


EXOMPHALOS : 
Mr. Pim. I am a middle-aged man. I am, I hope, as pugnacious 
as my neighbours. But I have reached the age when I do not 
engage in a fight unless or until I see a reasonable prospect of 
winning. 

PIM: 
But you believe in the Society’s principles? You believe that 
armament firms deliberately foment war for private gain? 
You are a literary man. You know how literature is treated under 
dictatorships? And Science. And Religion. I could give you 
figures—if I hadn’t unfortunately left them in the train... . 

EXOMPHALOS : 
My dear Sir, you are preaching to the converted. . . . I agree 
with you entirely on principle. Your case is unanswerable. 
But to be quite frank, my point is this. ... 

PIM: 
But, Mr. Exomphalos, if you believe, as you say you do, that 
the present state of affairs is intolerable—that mankind is heading 


blindly for destruction—surely you are prepared to do something 
about it? 
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EXOMPHALOS: 
Yes, yes, yes. But what? 


PIM: 
What what? 


_ EXOMPHALOS: 

In a sense, you see, Mr. Pim, we can abolish poverty by giving 
a blind man a penny. We can abolish sin by intoning loudly 
the responses. We can abolish death by sitting round a table in 
the dark while a gramophone plays hymns. 


PIM: (getting up and walking about) : 
Forgive me if I am presumptuous or impertinent, but really, 
Mr. Exomphalos, really! Surely you can abolish all these things, 
or at least attempt to abolish them by—-by creating the spirit 
of protest. We cannot, we must not, allow these abominations 
to go by default. We must protest. We must awake the com- 
munal consciousness toa... 
(A gun bangs quite close by and a STARLING begins to squawk 
angrily). 
Good heavens! What’s that? 
EXOMPHALOS : 
I expect its my neighbour’s gamekeeper. I hope he knows we’re 
here. Shot guns scatter so.... 


PIM: 
I thought you didn’t approve of blood sports. Is he shooting some 
bird or other? 


EXOMPHALOS: 
It isn’t blood sports at all. I asked Sir George if he could come 
over and deal with my rabbits. 


PIM: 
ea 


EXOMPHALOS: 
Pardon me, Mr. Pim, you don’t live in the country and you 
can hardly realize the damage these infernal little rodents 
do. Nine shillings an acre, every year. I wish you had seen my 
tulips this May. Gnawed to the roots. And they are so—so 
uxorious, as you may perhaps know. We have to be a bit firm. 


PIM: 
But that was a bird crying. There it is again. 
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EXOMPHALOS: 
That was a starling. Protesting. What a charming creature 
a starling is. Almost my favourite. I love his intelligence. And 
his commonness. He waddles about on his little short legs. He 
is inappropriately overdressed. . . . He has a deliciously common 
accent. He is fond of mimicry. Thinks it great fun. He doesn’t 
see why he isn’t as good as the sleek, graceful blackbird, as the 
proud thrush. Ain’t he black and speckled too? And he zs clever. 
And he is brave. Listen to him telling off the gamekeeper. And 
what a democrat he is! He has the community sense if you like. 
I remember in Mesopotamia how we used to sit watching through 
the dust haze millions of starlings going through their exercises 
before settling for the night. I think they were designed to in- 
timidate hawks and kites. Wonderful evolutions! They used to 
form whorls and spirals, circles and ellipses, joining and dis- 
solving to the accompaniment of deafening and heartening 
chatter. 

PIM: 
Do you think we ought to let him know we're here? 


EXOMPHALOS: 
The gamekeeper? No. I don’t think it’s necessary. These 
fellows are very careful. They never have accidents. 
PIM: 
Good gracious, it’s after five. I must be going. 
EXOMPHALOS : 
You won’t wait for dinner? 
PIM: 
No, thank you. And don’t bother to get up. Don’t move. I 
can find my own way. First to the right, I think! 
EXOMPHALOS: 
Yes. The gate is only a few steps away. 
PIM: 
I hope, after you’ve given the subject serious consideration, 
you'll decide to help us. Every little bit helps. . . . 
EXOMPHALOS: 
I’m sorry not to be more sympathetic; but I have considered 
the question fairly deeply. I know you think I’m a mugwump. 
PIM: 
Not at all, Mr. Exomphalos. Not at all. I’ve enjoyed our chat 
very much. I think you’re wrong, but I quite see your point of 
view. It was very good of you to receive me at all. 
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EXOMPHALOS: 

Not at all. It’s been very pleasant. I’m rather an anchorite here. 
PIM: 

You have a lovely place. Very inspiring, it must be. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
Yes. 
PIM: 
We may expect an epic any day, now. Eh? Ha ha. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
Perhaps, yes. 

PIM: 
I do hope it deals a shrewd thrust or two at the Armament 
Racket. 


EXOMPHALOS : 
We shall see. 
PIM: 
This is no time for men of good will to be silent you know... . 
But I mustn’t begin again. Don’t move. Good-bye. And thank 
you so much. Many thanks indeed. 
(Mr. Pim shakes hands and goes out. EXOMPHALOS picks up ‘THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN and begins to read. Mr. Cain, the 
Gamekeeper, comes on. He is an enormous man in loose Harris 
tweeds, with a broad, red face. He carries a gun, a game haversack, 
and a ferret in a bag). 
CAIN: 
Good-evening, Sir. 
EXOMPHALOS: 
Oh, good-evening, Mr. Cain. It was good of you to come over. 
CAIN: 
Not at all Sir. Rabbits are a pest. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
They’ve eaten all my tulips. Every one. 


CAIN: 
They'll eat more than that, Sir. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
Have you had a good bag? 


CAIN: re 
I got ninety last night with the snares and the netting. But it’s 


not a good time of year for the ferret, Sir. 
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EXOMPHALOS: 
No? 


CAIN: 
No. The young ones haven’t the sense yet to be frightened and 
run out, so she just creeps up to them and gets them by the throat. 
And she has so many of them to deal with that the big ones sit 
still and take their chance rather than come out and be shot. 
Would you object if I put the ferret in here, Sir. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
Eh? Oh, no. Not at all. 
(Cain puts the ferret into the rabbit hole.) 
Does he get many of the. . . young ones? 


CAIN: 

Oh, yes. She comes out covered with blood. One or two good 
scratches on her too. You’ll hear one of them scream in a minute. 
. .. Your ground’s honeycombed with warrens, Sir. A bit of a 
worry, too. The ferret sometimes gets tired and if she finds a 
nest she just lies down and has a sleep. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
Yes? 
CAIN: 
Seems like she’s having a rest now. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
That will be nice for him—her. 


CAIN: 
We can only thin them out for you a bit at this time of the year. 
Unless you try gassing them. 


EXOMPHALOS : 
Gassing them? 


CAIN: 
They say a motor bike exhaust will do the trick. I can’t right tell. 
Sir George got some cylinders of that there Pink Cross stuff 
and we let it off on them. Funny to watch them coming out 
coughing and choking, but I don’t think it gets in far enough. © 
Care to have a shot, Sir? If you wait till they runa yard or so from 
the hole you’ll not hit the ferret. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
No. Thanks. I’m afraid I’m rather short-sighted. 
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CAIN: 
You’re best to be a fair shot. If you only lame them they’re 
apt to get away. And they can breed with one leg as quick as 
with two. 
EXOMPHALOS: 
I suppose so. 


CAIN: 
A fellow was telling me of a new way they’ve got. In Germany 
I think. They catch a few buck-rabbits and half starve them. 
Then they feed them with does till they get a taste for it. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
Oh? Why do they do that? 


CAIN: 
Makes cannibals of them. They eat the females, see, once they 
get loose. Far-fetched a bit. The ferret and the gun’s the best 
way. Bit of fun about it, too. They bolt in dozens at the right 
season of the year. I’ve knocked over a dozen young bucks out 
of one burrow. . . . But it’s the wrong season. I’m afraid she’s 
having a rest. 


EXOMPHALOS : 
I heard a starling screeching, that last shot you fired. 

CAIN: 
Did you hear that, Sir? Fair telling me off, she was. They don’t 
like it when they hear the rabbit cry. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
I was talking about starlings to my friend just now. We have a 
couple nesting up there under the eaves. Interesting birds. 


CAIN: 
Dirty brutes, they are. Sir George’s mother sent for me down 
the Dower House to wipe out a few of them. I had one that could 
speak, when I was a kid. “‘Hello, Bill,” he’d say. Destructive, 
dirty brutes, though. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
I thought they were fairly harmless. 

CAIN: 
Oh, they don’t do much harm. But there’s not many people 
like them. 


EXOMPHALOS: 
No. I suppose not. 
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CAIN: 
If the ferret gets a young rabbit, that there starling will be 
the first to hear the squeak. You’llsee. Interfering sort of brutes 
they are... . Now, what’s happened to that ferret? . . . Listen 
a minute, Sir. 
(A silence while one can count five; then a faint cry of terror and 
pain from the burrow.) 
Ah! She’s getting busy again. She’ll probably deal with two 
or three before she comes up again. 
(Another rabbit cry and then, overhead, the harsh protest of the 
STARLING begins again.) 
See him, Sir? Up on that branch telling me and the ferret his 
exact opinion of the two of us. Ugly voice he’s got. Tyach! A 
big doe ran out while I was looking at him. That’s right, fly 
about, you old spoil-sport. 
(Another rabbit cry. The STARLING flies about in desperation. 
Carn and ExomMPHALos follow it with their eyes.) 


CAIN: 
Ah! Shut up, will you. It’s—none of—your—business. 
(He shoots the Staruinc. During the short silence which follows 
a bundle of feathers drifts to the ground.) 
okt beasts! ... Ah, there’s the ferret out now. I’d better fetch 
er. 
(He retrieves the ferret and puts it in his bag.) 
Well, Sir, I think that’s the best I can do to-day. The best we can 
hope for is to keep down their numbers. It costs money to ex- 
terminate them proper. 


EXOMPHALOS: 

Well, I’m very much obliged to you. 
CAIN: 

Not at all, Sir. It’s a pleasure. Good day to you, Sir. 
EXOMPHALOS: 

Good day. 


(Cain goes off. Exompuatos stands looking at the dead STAR- 
LING. While he 1s doing so, the battens dim. He shivers slightly; 
picks up his newspapers and drifts out.) 


SLOW FADE OUT and CURTAIN. 
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THIS BLOODY SPORT 


By A. G. Street 


SINCE time out of mind England’s country life has suffered con- 
siderably because most of its critics argued from outside in, instead 
of from inside out; and, during recent years this inequality has been 
even more marked. Modern transport having almost annihilated 
distance and so brought the countryside within a few minutes’ travel 
of the townsman, he considers himself qualified to lay down the law 
concerning every departure of the life of his country cousins. In his 
eyes their main business, farming, is run on the most hopelessly 
old-fashioned and uneconomic lines; their sports and _ pleasures 
are brutalizing; rural employers are tyrants, and their employees 
serfs; appreciation of the arts is almost non-existent; and country 
life generally can boast a very low standard by comparison with 
town. 

But in this matter “only Satan can rebuke sin; the good don’t 
know enough”; and nowhere is the town critic’s lack of country 
knowledge so glaringly exposed as in his attitude to the countryside 
during winter. In hiseyes to spend summer in thecountry is a pleasant 
luxury; and conversely to be condemned to live and work there 
during the winter is hard, cruel hard. True, while enjoying a good 
meal in a well-lit and well-heated town restaurant, it may perhaps 
cross his mind that a few poor fools of peasants are necessary to his 
comfort, and deserving of his pity; but for him the countryside is a 
far, far country until next May or June. 

No one objects to criticism—it is one of the necessary condiments 
to the meal of life—but everybody hates to be pitied, and more 
especially when they consider their lot one to be envied. ‘The country- 
man welcomes each season of the year as it comes round, knowing 
that each brings with it the opportunity to perform some necessary 
work and to enjoy some seasonable sport, together with its special 
colouring of the rural scene. Indeed, he needs no town calendar to 
tell him of the passing of the year, for his life is ruled by the age-old 
cycles—spring, summer, autumn, winter ; ramming, lambing, fatten- 
ing, fair; ploughing, sowing, haymaking, harvest; partridge, fox, 
pheasant, fish; and all the rest. 

However, during recent years he has found himself looking forward 
more and more to winter. The reason is surely obvious. For about 
six months he has been entertaining visitors—some invited, the 
majority gate-crashers; many charming, but a few anything but; 
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some who have a real appreciation of his home and its surroundings, 
and far too many who look upon the countryside as a free playground 
to be damaged and shabbied as they will. But winter banishes these 
invaders. Towards the end of September their ranks begin to thin; 
a St. Martin’s summer means that a few of the more hardy still hang 
on through October; but November the first sees the countryside 
peopled only by those who belong to it, and a pleasing natural quiet 
reigning over it once more. 

No matter how charming visitors to oné’s home may be, one always 
heaves a sigh of relief as one walks indoors after waving good-bye 
to their disappearing car. Once again one’s home is one’s own, and 
one revels in the luxury. November means the same to the country- 
folk. Once again they have the countryside all to themselves, and can 
work or play in it undisturbed by people who understand neither its 
duties nor its pleasures. Winter has come again, bringing rain, mist, 
frost, snow, and dark dull days, but on the credit side a welcome peace 
and privacy which more than balances the account. Is it any wonder 
that the countryman, born and bred, looks forward each year to 
November with increasing longing. 

But even though he appreciates his winter privacy, it is at this 
season of the year when his activities earn for him the bulk of the 
townsman’s censure. For during the dead of winter he is not content 
to work amidst mud and rain, envying townsfolk the while; in 
addition he dares to enjoy himself, and to enjoy himself in a fashion 
which the town has condemned. He indulges in bloody sports. Worse 
than this, he admits quite frankly that he enjoys doing so. Of these, 
foxhunting would seem to rouse the most scorn, so let me here discuss 
it in the light of my own experience. 

No onewho has never hunted has anyright to criticize this sport, nor 
is such criticism of any value. No one should ever attempt to defend 
this sport, for by so doing one admits that it needs defending. Which 
is absurd, for hunting is to countryfolk just one of the natural happen- 
ings which comes along in due season. One would never dream of 
defending harvest, or haymaking, or shearing, or spring, or butcher- 
ing pigs, or gathering eggs; and hunting takes its proper place with 
these in the countryman’s year. The differing seasons may be but 
pleasing happenings or infernal nuisances in town, but in the country 
they are the warp in the loom of life. Each brings its proper work and 
sport. The turning colour of the wheat makes the countryman think 
of both harvest and duck-shooting. When he turns his cows out to 
grass in the water-meadows, he also gets out his rod and net ready for 
the fishing. In September he will thatch his ricks and shoot his par- 
tridges. He must wait until the leaf is off the tree before he can drive 
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his pheasants. And when November arrives he sows wheat and goes 
hunting. That is all there is to it. 

In my opinion, there is only one reason why anyone goes hunting, 
and that is because he or she enjoys doing so. That this sport has a 
financial side, or that it kills a certain number of poultry—killing 
vermin annually is entirely beside the mark. Speaking for myself, 
and I think for the majority of hunting folk, I say frankly that I do 
not hunt in order to give employment, increase trade, improve the 
breed of horses, reduce vermin, or to give the foxes in my district 
some beneficial exercise, but that I do so because I enjoy it. 

Now let me admit something, which is that I, a countryman, was 
once to be found amongst the critics of hunting folk, the reason, of 
course, being that I was not one of them. I gave up hunting because 
I could no longer afford it, and when some ten years later I could 
have done so, other pleasures seemed preferable. A single-figure 
handicap seemed a far more worthy aim than to be up at the finish 
of a run. Besides, I was ten years older, ten years heavier, and I 
imagined ten years more sensible. Why risk one’s neck in the hunting 
field and hack home wet through in the winter dark, when these 
other pleasures were so much safer and surely more enjoyable? 

In addition, I found myself copying many of my town friends in 
criticizing hunting folk. They were ill-mannered, cursing louts; 
they were swanks and snobs insufferable; I ridiculed their so-called 
hunting etiquette, and their absurd clothes. “Let ’em hunt,” I said 
to myself, “‘me for golf every time.” 

Then the claims of a small daughter and her pony led me, after 
a gap of fifteen years, to bestride a hireling one afternoon. Someone 
had to watch over her initiation, and I found running far too ex- 
hausting. From this, buying an old hack was a short step, and 
for a proud father occasionally to permit his offspring to have a 
peep at hounds in his company an even shorter one. 

But little girls do not stand still, more’s the pity, and I soon found 
that I was a brake on this one’s thrusting career in the hunting field. 
Here let me warn any father to consider carefully before he teaches 
his children to jump; once accomplished, a quiet afternoon’s hacking 
becomes a perilous business from start to finish. 

However, I am not ashamed to tell to what depths I have sunk 
or to what heights I have risen as a result. By the process of trial and 
error I now own an old mare who realizes the value of her cargo. 
In order not to shame my child or myself I have endured intensive 
hours over hurdles in a riding school. Despite this, I occasionally 
view the ground from an inglorious sprawl along my mounts neck, 
There is no more miserable man in Wilts than I when I am one side 
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of a low rail, and no happier nor prouder man in all England when 
I am safely on the other. I find myself talking hunting as fervently 
and probably as boringly as the long handicap man talks golf. I 
get wet through, and arrive home tired and aching all over, but 
always scheming how to dodge work and repeat the process as 
soon as possible. 

Why hunting has captured my middle-age in this fashion I do not 
quite know. Goodness knows, I am no thruster, but merely an 
indifferent horseman, who appreciates the kindly courtesy which he 
invariably receives from the expert, and who never ceases to marvel 
at and be grateful for the generosity of the non-hunting farmer. 
But somehow the wet fields and the dripping hedgerows fascinate me. 
I enjoy seeing hounds work, and very definitely ride to hunt, and do 
not hunt to ride. Even so, I find more real satisfaction and pleasure 
in jumping the smallest of fences than in making money in my calling, 
a grand slam at Bridge, or in beating bogey. While so doing, I have 
made a host ofnew friends of all classes, and know that my manners, 
always poor, have definitely improved ; for hunting is a great educator 
in this respect. My knowledge and therefore my appreciation of the 
surrounding countryside has increased tremendously, and my very 
minor part in this one remaining bit of rural pageantry gives me 
great joy. 

To sum up I don’t know why I enjoy hunting; I only know that 
I enjoy it thoroughly. Indeed, I give it as my considered opinion 
that one day’s hunting is worth ten days of any other pleasure 
which has ever come my way. 


BATTERSEA PARK 
Wood-cut by ANN DALLAS 
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ETHEL AND HER ENGINE 


By John Pudney 


ETHEL hated young Jake, the bus driver. Not so much because he 
was her brother-in-law, Muriel’s husband, as because of the way 
he spoke of the Dunworthy Railway. Since the days he was courting 
Muriel he had allowed himself to become more scornful, even going 
so far as to state openly that the stationmaster, porter, and station 
cat were as mangy and obsolete as the rolling-stock and the three 
engines. The fact that young Jake’s bus was speedier, cheaper, and 
more efficient than the railway was none of his doing really; it was 
part of a system, part of a new industrial phase. The Dunworthy 
railway had its roots in the past, and its hopes in the past. The 
reason for its existence was part of a racket no longer remembered, 
a company formed to link the two rival trunk railways then separated 
by the twelve-mile spread of the parishes of Dunworthy, Worthy-Bo, 
and Wockton, and by means of this link to attract commerce and 
renown (and, of course, pigs for the market) to Dunworthy. The 
enterprise was opened by the Duke: and for a few days it was the 
wonder of the country. Its first coaches had been painted blue and 
yellow—the Duke’s racing colours—as a compliment to His Grace’s 
interest in the scheme: but more important than that was the moral 
which the Press of the day was quick to express. “Self-help,” it 
said, ‘coupled with integrity, is a virtue which can never be over- 
stressed. We congratulate the people of Dunworthy for their industry 
and pioneering spirit.” 

For years the high purpose of the Dunworthy railway held. Men 
and pigs used it for cheapness, for speed, and for the moral integrity 
it engendered. Another generation passed, with years of industrial 
expansion, wars, and political confusion, before that purpose tar 
nished. The amalgamation of the two trunk railways at either end, 
ignoring the existence of the Dunworthy railway, was the beginning 
of a sharp decline. The incredible followed—a rival service! Driven 
by young Jake, straight from his job in a bicycle shop, the first 
Dunworthy bus covered the ground in half the time at half the cost 
and, though it made no attempt to cater for the pigs for Dunworthy 
market, carried all before it. 

“My Jake says that old railway’ll go right out of business,” said 
Muriel. “It’s only a question of weeks now, he says.” 

“Your Jake ought to be ashamed of himself, that’s all,” said 
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Ethel. “What about Uncle Ben? What about the engines and 
carriages?” 

“Yes, what about they old things! It’s time our Uncle Ben retired, 
if you ask me, and old Ezra. They neither on ’em got aught to do 
at that station but garden, and they’re well-nigh past that. As for 
the engines, there’s only the two as Uncle Ben calls the new ’uns 
that’s worked these last two months, And he says himself they won’t 
last unless they’s scraped out. T’other old thing has been in Hocking’s 
yard this last six months.” 

“'That’s His Grace. And I’ve heard Mr. Hocking say you’d never 
get an engine made like that to-day. Time the boilers is scraped, 
he says, His Grace will lick the lot of em, though he is the oldest.” 

“Bah, silly, that was when Mr. Hocking had had a few. Just 
because he’s got a siding put into his yard years ago he thinks he’s 
an engineer. Why, my Jake says he can’t even mend a puncture.” 

‘““He’s a blacksmith, Muriel; why should he?” 

“Oh, don’t talk daft, Ethel. You’re growing up now, and you 
ought to know better, you really ought.” 

“And be like your Jake, I suppose, as thinks he knows everything?” 

“You see if he ain’t right then. My Jake says there won’t be no 
daft old railway, with Uncle Ben and old Ezra and Mr. Hocking 
and His Grace making fools of themselves, not to mention making 
the family look silly.” 

Muriel was expecting: and because it would be the first grand- 
child, everyone was out to please Muriel. Even Uncle Ben agreed | 
with her Jake. 

“That old thing done wonderful service in her time,” he said, 
“but I reckon she’s about bust. It’s times, of course, that’s changed. 
It’s them buses and motors and a by-pass road and all. That’s not 
Dunworthy as has moved, mind, but the whole bleedin’ world. . . .” 

“But they can’t stop your trains, Uncle Ben, not unless you says 
they can,” said Ethel. 

“Aye, and that they can then. Company’ll put in a liquidator 
fellow as’ll sell us up, stock, sleepers, and all: and that'll be that. 
That'll be that.” He repeated it over and over to himself as he 
stooped to tie up the young tomato plants against the wall of the 
six-by-four Gothic temple marked Gentlemen. 

5 eae what about the engines and carriages? What about His 
race’ 

“IT reckon some colliery will buy *em up, same as they bought 
the last lot of rolling-stock. Dunno about His Grace; poor old chap’s 
in a bad way. Terrible state he’s in.” 

Uncle Ben wore his stationmaster’s cap only ten times after he 
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said those words, for the liquidator announced that the Dunworthy 
railway would close at the end of the month. Nobody was surprised 
to hear the news, There had been much more excitement, in fact 
about the new by-pass road being opened by the Lord Lieutenant. 

The last train service of all was on a Tuesday—market day in 
Dunworthy. The national newspapers sent down reporters and 
photographers, and Ethel, in her last term at school, took the day 
off on the pretext of a bilious attack. 

She wished to be a waitress at a railway station buffet: and before 
reaching years of understanding she had always hoped that Uncle 
Ben would open such a place at Dunworthy station. How calm and 
graceful were the two young women in the buffet at Wockton 
Junction. Muriel had been at school with one of them, and she said 
they did nothing but knit till a train came in. They were cut off, 
these goddesses, from the ordinary routine of shops and offices in 
streets. Their customers changed continually, but the food never. 
Ethel rolled up her sleeves and handed herself an imaginary cup of 
tea in front of the mirror. She would look superb, her dark hair 
combed back, the plumpness of her small arms emerging from 
glossy black sateen. 

Mum got Muriel to write to the big railway company about it, 
* but the reply was disappointing, just as young Jake prophesied. 

“You'll have to take the first job as comes along, Ethel. Mum’s 
quite enough on her hands without you: and now I’ve got the 
youngster, of course, we shan’t be able to help. My Jake knows the 
new fellow with the garage on the by-pass, and he says he’s going 
to put up a fine big tearoom. Now that’s the place for you, 
Ethel.” 

“I suppose so.”’ 

“Besides, you'll have motorists on the by-pass ; ever so much nicer, 
and not half so many kids.” 

Only three more weeks she had at school then, when she took 
the day off, saying she was bilious. At the closing of the Dunworthy 
railway they photographed the last train as it sauntered along, 
picking up equipment, odd rolling-stock, and the office ledgers. 
They photographed the two engines Her Grace and The Queen, with 
Uncle Ben in his cap, and the two engine drivers. Ethel herself 
appeared in the scene they photographed on the platform of Dun- 
worthy Station, a scene which made Uncle Ben grunt and drop a 
tear or two in the Gothic twilight of the Gentlemen. Several of the 
older Dunworthy people were openly in tears. Only Ezra and Mr. 
Hocking, the blacksmith, were drunk. To see them gay and 
hilarious, with Uncle Ben in his best clothes looking so sad and 
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worried with the arrangements, and the bustle of journalists and 
photographers, made Ethel cry too. There would be no more trains. 
It was the end. 

Her Grace and The Queen, with the first- and third-class coaches, 
were sold to a colliery company for use on their private pithead 
railway. The line itself and the stations were privately disposed of. 
Uncle Ben was allowed to remain at Dunworthy Station as a 
pensioner. His tall beans, his tomatoes, and his dahlias would be 
undisturbed. Only the signals, with their crazy white wooden ladders 
and their stable lanterns, remained to mark the course of the 
progressive idealism of the Dunworthy people of seventy years ago. 

Ethel went back to school the next day to finish her preparations 
for life. The future was dull and leaden. The new place on the 
by-pass was nearly finished, and young Jake was full of it. There 
would be constant hot water, an electric griller, and a vacuum 
cleaner. The more she heard about it the more she longed for the 
stained glass windows, the coal fires, and the tea-urns of a proper 
railway refreshment room. But Jake knew what was best, of course. 
Had he not said all along that the Dunworthy railway was doomed? 
Was he not from the first the apostle of progress, with his red bus 
and his ambitions? 

“And I know my Jake’s right, Ethel. Seven-and-six a week, and 
the chance of a lifetime. Wish I’d had as much at your age.” 

Ethel was an ordinary child. She missed the village fields at first, 
and the other children. She missed the interminable discussions in 
Uncle Ben’s garden and the drowsy Dunworthy speech. Customers 
in the smart tearoom stamped about and spoke sharply. The long 
hours made her tired. The by-pass was dull, oh! more dull than a 
geography lesson. ‘The seven-and-six a week, however, placed her 
on a different footing with everyone. She kept half a crown of it to 
spend, and found that it brought her the privilege of being grown up. 

The fun had gone out of Uncle Ben now, though, as it had from 
much of that end of Dunworthy,. Ethel was made to feel that nothing 
mattered but the petrol stations, the villas, the cinema, and the 
teashop where she worked. 

“Tt’s all over,” said Mr. Hocking, the blacksmith. “It’s busted. 
You'll never see no good-looking gals in Dunworthy, nor no cricket 
neither. If I was to mend punctures, maybe, and the missus to sell 
tea and stuff, we'd make a do on it. But I ain’t going to do that 
at my time o’ life. Me that’s been an engineer and a master black- 
smith’? He buried his head in one of Uncle Ben’s large beer pots. 
People said he had been drunk since the day the railway closed. 

“We all seen a bit of change,” said Uncle Ben, his eyes blank. 
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He never looked beyond his garden now, not along the avenue of 
weeds where the rails had been. “And I dare say our Ethel here’ll 
see a lot more.” 

“Aye. And a lot more bleedin’ waste,” said Mr. Hocking sadly. 
“Where did it all go? Good stuff, all on it. Damn sight better than 
them tin bone-shakers on the roads. Look at His Grace, still sitting 
_ down the yard with his boiler scraped and all—and I’d take a quid 
for him any day. I’d turn him into beer money, even though he 
was the finest job as ever rode on rails.”’ 

A quid. Ethel’s childishness and maturity fused in a great vision. 
At half a crown a week it would take her but eight weeks to save 
a quid. Eight weeks. . . . All her happiness was here. With His 
Grace at her back she would be secure once and for all from the 
superior knowledge of young Jake, the nagging customers in the 
tearooms, and the squalid overcrowding of home. 

While Ethel worked, the life of Dunworthy went on undisturbed. 
She expected some days to see traces of excitement in people’s faces, 
of doom in the autumnal lanes. Nobody shared her private thought, 
however. Nothing new happened to her, except for the glances of 
admiration from boys and men, who would look twice at a little 
slut of a waitress, where they disregarded a schoolgirl. 

The moment came rather unexpectedly, after a football team had 
left tips. Ethel went round to Uncle Ben’s in the evening and found 
both Mr. Hocking and Ezra drinking by the waiting-room fire. It 
had been said that none of them would see the winter through if 
things went on as they were. 

‘“‘“How’s His Grace, Mr. Hocking?” she said timidly. 

“Not doin’ too well on account of this here damp rotten weather. 
It don’t do steam engines no good, leaving ’em out night after night 
after night.” A sleepy hiccough betrayed him, and decided Ethel 
not to mince words. 

“Do you still want to sell him for a pound?” 

“Yes—why?” He heaved himself up in his chair. 

“Here is a pound. I'll buy him,” said Ethel. 

Stee 

“Take it, Mr. Hocking. It’s beer money. You said you would. 
You can’t change your mind.” 

“What d’you say, Ben an’ Ezra? I can’t sell His Grace to a kid in 
pigtails.” 

“I’m a working woman, Mr. Hocking, and I bin out of pigtails 
these four months. Here, take your pound!” 

Uncle Ben and Ezra were unable to move or speak while Mr. 
Hocking took his pound. The idea of Ethel purchasing a full-sized 
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locomotive! They had seen many strange things in life, and were 
prepared for the life to come, but not for this. . 

There was a long silence while Mr. Hocking stared at the eight 
half-crowns, and a voice kept screaming inside Ethel’s head, “The 
engine’s yours! The engine’s yours.” Then Uncle Ben, Ezra, and 
Mr. Hocking all began to speak at once. 

“But you can’t, Ethel? What are you going to do with it? What 
will your Mum say?” 

“That’s for me to decide. You wanted a quid for the engine, 
Mr. Hocking, because you had it left on your hands, and I’ve given 
you a quid. Now His Grace belongs to me, and I shall do what I 
like with him.” The three of them nodded, and the wind rattled 
the windows of the waiting-room—the very same room where the 
Duke had once waited for the 9.49 a.m. Ethel had bought the 
engine: that was the end. People said that none of them would see 
the winter through. 

She closed the door very quietly not to disturb them, and was 
out in the October rain. The dreaded winter, the leaden sky of the 
future, the garish draughtiness of the smart tearoom, diminished 
and lost importance. To own an engine! 

Ethel made her way toward Hocking’s yard in the gusty rain. 
She pushed open the wicket and listened to the splashing of the 
water from a broken gutter. 

It was sad, sadder than the saddest graveyard, seeing His Grace 
alone there amid the paltry boilers, tanks, and old iron. He stood 
erect and reposeful upon Mr. Hocking’s siding as if it were the last 
strand of a noble kingdom. Ethel went very close and looked up. 
The D.R. in blue and gold was just discernible, and the rain 
dripped down runnels in the rust. Holding her breath she climbed 
up into the driver’s cab, a privileged place she had been permitted 
to enter but three times in her life. It was cold and wet there, the 
levers immobile, and the quaint windows blinded with dirt. It was 
her very own, her first possession, bought with her own money: 
the most desirable thing in the world. 

“You can’t, Ethel. Don’t you see, you can’t!” said Jake. “And to 
go and polish the old rattle-box on your day off! It’s, it’s... .” 

“It'll give the family a very funny name, if you ask me,” said 
Muriel, nursing her first-born. “Never heard of a body doing such 
a thing, least of all me own sister.” 

“Yes: and I shouldn’t wonder but what they won’t have some- 
thing to say up at the tearoom. It’s not everybody as ’ad do with a 
girl who’s got a blooming steam engine. Might wonder what ud be 
going into their tea.” 
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“And what does Mum say about it?” 

“Me? Why, it don’t make no difference what I says. Her money’s 
her money. Nobody can say but what I ain’t a’ done my best.” 

“And what’s it for, Ethel? That’s what I want to know.” 

“It’s what it is, Jake: not what it’s for.” Ethel was strong now. 

“And what is it?” Jake thrust his ambitious chin at her. He was 
wide-awake, progressive, a man of the world; and he was rarely 
wrong. “What is it, Ethel?” 

“An engine,” she said, her eyes wide and lively, her little bust 
composed and stately. 

The whole of Dunworthy, of course, discussed her purchase. She 
was pointed out when she bicycled to and fro: and at the funeral 
of Mr. Hocking there was something of a scandal because her 
presence distracted attention from the proper quarter. Then a very 
up-and-coming young newspaper correspondent at Wockton heard 
of it, and she was photographed upon the footplate on her day out. 
He was a kindly young man: he seemed to understand her feeling 
about His Grace. He took it as a matter of course that she owned 
him: and then he went home, told his mother that he had a scoop, 
and wrote a story headed “Waitress Buys Locomotive.” 

That week Ezra died. In spite of the funeral, however, and the 
business of mourning Ethel was persecuted by visitors. During the 
day they filled the tearoom: at night they swarmed in Mum’s four 
rooms. Reporters, photographers, even cinema-men came. She had 
not been back from Ezra’s funeral for two minutes when they 
packed her into a car and drove round to His Grace. 

She photographed well, and everyone had to admit that she was 
a credit to the place. No money came her way: but she was enjoying 
happiness and satisfaction without any addition to her outlay of 
eight half-crowns. 

Then on a cold blue December day a double worry presented 
itself, in Uncle Ben’s being taken bad and in Mr. Kinlock. Everyone 
shook their heads over Uncle Ben: he had become a husk of a man, 
and his eyes were blank windows looking no further than the hedge 
and the Gothic temple, seeing nothing beyond. Everard K. Kinlock 
suddenly seemed to be everywhere at once. 

Ethel gave him permission to examine His Grace while she was at 
work, and was surprised when he presented her with five shillings 
for this small kindness. When he added that he was willing to buy 
the engine she laughed and said, “Go on, Mr. Kinlock.” And she 
didn’t give him another thought that day on account of Uncle Ben’s 


ailment. 
On the way home, as she stopped at the post office for some 
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goose grease to rub on Uncle Ben’s chest, Jake pulled up his red 
bus and called to her. 

“What you bin and done with that engine, Ethel?” 

‘Why, nothing,” she said. “I told you a dozen times, ’m doing 
nothing.” She felt very little standing there with her bike, talking 
up to Jake in his bus. ; 

“Well, you’re daffy, that’s all, if you don’t.” He roared off into 
the night, the passengers nudging one another and turning to look 
at Ethel, the more knowing ones even a little proud at being driven 
by Jake, the brother-in-law. 

Before she reached the post office Mrs. Lussom was out after her. 
She gulped. “Is it Uncle Ben?” she said, standing still. 

“Uncle Ben?” cried Mrs. Lussom, taking her arm. “Uncle Ben?” 

“Is he . . . is he?” Ethel began to cry softly. 

“God save us, Ethel, ain’t you proud?” Mrs. Lussom bent over 
her, and roared with laughter. 

“No: why?” 

““‘Ain’t you heard?” 

“What?” Uncle Ben must be all right. Mrs. Lussom was still 
laughing. 

“Well, I never! Take a look at this, Ethel. Read what he sent to 
America—and it’s the first time as I’ve sent one of them to America.” 
Upon the buff slip, in Mr. Everard K. Kinlock’s scholarly writing, 
were a world-renowned address and the words: 


Secured His Grace Unique Tyre of English Middle Period Loco stop For Presenta- 
tion to Nation stop Kinlock 


‘And he didn’t even count the words, my dear. It might have 
been anything, from here to America. I suppose he’s paying you 
handsome for it, Ethel?” 

“He hasn’t bought it yet: and I’m not selling.” 

“But, Ethel. . . .” Mrs. Lussom was silenced by two wise eyes 
which set her protest at naught. For a moment Ethel stood there, 
hands on hips, and she breathed very deeply for one so small. 
Then she said: 

“I must be off to Uncle Ben, and I’ll take a jar of the goose grease 
for his chest, Mrs. Lussom.” 

Mr. Kinlock sat on the edge of a chair at Mum’s place, pink and 
very amiable because of the triumph that was his. Nothing could 
be done without Ethel: the engine was wholly hers, and he had no 
fears of dealing with an ignorant child. Throughout the world the 
name of Everard K. Kinlock was magic in connection with steam 
traction: he knew more about locomotive history than any man. 
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He had saved unique engines from extinction. He had contributed 
to railway research and history in every civilized country. It was 
more than a hobby, he would say; it was a service rendered whole- 
heartedly to mankind in general and the American nation in 
particular. He was proud of it, and he knew its worth. He was 
prepared to make sacrifices. The family whispered on all sides of 
him, and the sharpness of the chair hurt him: but he was com- 
posed. 

“I am prepared to buy your locomotive, young lady, and I am 
anxious to feel that you receive a reasonable—I may say a generous 
—price for it.”” He nodded to the assembled family. 

“Oh,” said Ethel, taking off her mackintosh. “I’m not selling 
Es Grace. 1 thought you said you only wanted to look at him. If 
I'd thought you wanted to take him to America, I’d have saved you 
the trouble of calling.” 

“That’s all very well, Ethel: and quite reasonable, I’m sure. 
I imagine that for, shall we say, sentimental reasons you are attached 
to the loco. I well imagine that. And that is just why I’m going to 
make you-an offer which I’m sure your mother will agree will more 
than compensate you.” 

“Ethel will take anything as she can get,” said Mum suddenly 
from the back of the room. 

“Ethel will take a reasonable sum, that'll be worth her while,” said 
Muriel quickly. “She ain’t going to give the thing away, now that 
it’s bin in the papers. My Jake says - 

“All I got to say is that I’m not selling my engine.” 

“Ethel.” The family, unable to forbear, clamoured about her: 
and Mr. Kinlock began to clear his throat very loudly, impatient 
to overcome this setback. 

“The price I am offering,” he declared in a loud voice, “‘is fifty 
pounds. Fifty pounds for your engine, Ethel.” 

The thought of His Grace in the wind and rain, her engine for 
which she had paid a pound, arrested her. She faced Mr. Kinlock, 
who had sent a cable to America, and she repeated as boldly as 
she could: 

“I’m not selling my engine. So there!” 

She and Uncle Ben were the only two in the family who slept 
that night. Offers of fifty pounds, of a hundred, of two hundred 
pounds, haunted them. And whispers of these great events crept 
across the villages of Dunworthy, Worthy-Bo, and Wockton like a 
harvest wind in the ripe corn. 

The mother of the up-and-coming young man in Wockton woke 
him as soon as she heard the rumour from the postman. He borrowed 
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a motor-bicycle, and was with Ethel before Everard K. Kinlock 
had finished breakfast. 

“Sit on it, Ethel,” he said. “It’s front-page news, this is. Every- 
thing you say and do is news. We’ll stage it. We'll have photographs ! 
A newsreel! Everard K. Kinlock making his offer, and the waitress 
accepting, tray in hand. How much further can you squeeze him? 
Another fifty? Waitress takes two hundred and fifty for pet 
locomotive.” 

“But I’m not selling my engine.” 

The young man grunted. He made her repeat it. Then he looked 
very wistful and stupid. He might just as well have stayed in bed: 
it was not the chance of a lifetime after all. 

“So you’re not selling?” 

“I’m not selling my engine.” Ethel saw his dejection. He looked 
so small in his mackintosh—almost as small as she herself. 

“But is that,” she said, “‘is that very wrong, young man?” 

“My name’s Harold.” He shook himself. He must battle a way out. 

“T thought you could still take my picture, with His Grace, even 
though I didn’t want to sell, er, Harold.” 

“Of course. Of course,” shouted Harold. And then, quietly: 
““How clever of you to think of that.” 

“But I will sell if you think I ought to.” She was charmed by 
this young man. 

“No, no, no. Better than that. Hold it off for a couple of days. 
Listen: ‘Waitress refuses big American offer for loco.” Comes out 
terribly long, but it’s the goods. Oh, Ethel!” For a moment they 
faced one another. “You get the money, and I get the headline,” 
murmured Harold. 

“Oh, Harold!” 

That night it was in the evening papers: and Ethel took one to 
Uncle Ben. He alone of the family was calm. 

“You got the right feeling for engines, Ethel,” he said. “I’m 
proud on yer. Now don’t you miss the money that’s coming, nor 
let go o’ that young Harold either. If you want to go and be one 
of they high-class serving gals in the buffet, now’s your time. 
I reckon as His Grace’ll be among friends.” 

It was clear that Uncle Ben was sinking into his last sleep. His 
life had begun to ebb the day he hung up his stationmaster’s hat. 
Ethel’s news was making him happy. When he went—and His 
Grace—there would not be much left for her in Dunworthy. 

“T think I shall sell him to-morrow, Uncle Ben. And then I shall 
be able to look after you and rub your chest. I told Mr. Kinlock 
that I would think it over.” 
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Uncle Ben nodded. He liked the companionship of Ethel, his 
favourite niece: and he was not afraid of death. But Mr. Kinlock, 
young Jake, Muriel, Harold, and a dozen strange, excited people 
awaited in and about Mum’s parlour. When Mr. Kinlock began 
to plead these others offered advice, took notes, photographs, and 
made such a racket that Mum talked of sending for the police. A 
well-dressed gentleman with a hoarse voice, who had not succeeded 
in making himself heard, finally stood upon a chair and addressed 
them all. 

“Gentlemen. Ladies and Gentlemen. You must hear me because 
I stand for England: and you are allowing a matter of national 
moment to slip through your hands. Shall this young woman be 
coerced and panicked into letting her locomotive go into foreign 
hands, I ask you?” 

“No!” cried everyone but Ethel. 

“T speak with sincerity, gentlemen, and some authority. I am 
chairman of the British Locomanes Society: and I demand that an 
effort be made in this country to compete with the offer of five 
hundred pounds made by my old friend and adversary, Everard 
K. Kinlock.” 

Everybody cheered: and Mr. Kinlock, who seemed not in the 
least put out by this speech, made one himself, praising the under- 
lying friendliness of English-speaking peoples. 

Both speeches were printed in full in the national Press, with 
_ photographs of all concerned. Ethel, the focus of a world story, was 
in such demand that she had to abandon work to devote her whole 
time to being interviewed, cross-examined, and generally boxed 
about by everybody. Harold was never far from her side, however, 
organizing, advising, and fostering the national campaign. 

The Locomanes said that it was a moral question, but they went 
as far as seven hundred and fifty pounds to outbid Mr. Kinlock. 
It was a matter of patriotism, they declared, of honour. They 
appealed to Ethel as an Englishwoman. Everard K. Kinlock appealed 
to her as a woman of the world. “It’s happiness you need, Ethel,” 
he said, ‘‘and your own way of life. It’s your engine. Nobody helped 
you to buy it: nobody encouraged you, or talked of patriotism then. 
The Great American People has nothing but admiration for your 
English heritage. We wish to preserve it, we are eager to maintain 
os aera 
“Just one thing, Mr. Kinlock. Do you know anyone in the railway 
station buffet business?” 

“Why, no. Not in this country.” Mr. Kinlock, already regretting 
a boastful cable, hesitated, and made a second mistake. 

if 
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“Oh,” said Ethel. “I think I’d better talk it over with Uncle Ben.” 

The goose grease, warm and lubricant upon his shoulders, cheered 
the waning spirits of Uncle Ben. 

“You got tact, Ethel, and prudence when you asked that. The 
railways is a proper career for anyone with talents. For folks as 
cares for locomotives like yerself—and it’s in the family—it’s a job 
to be proud of. Now these here Locomanes; them’s the fellows as 
should know of a nice refreshment room, on a junction perhaps, 
with a coal fire and a fine row of urns... .” 

Harold handled the negotiations. The Locomanes, with the 
support of the Press of the country, agreed to pay seven hundred 
and fifty pounds for His Grace in his present condition; and also, 
privately, that Ethel should have the benefit of their influence in 
obtaining a job with a railway company of repute as assistant bar- 
tender in a buffet. 

She never saw the departure of His Grace, how they relaid three 
and a half miles of line to Wockton Junction in order to make an 
event of it, and to stimulate interest in England’s heritage; how 
they declared him to be an unique example of English industrial 
craftsmanship and the pride of Dunworthy ; how the Lord Lieutenant 
himself made a speech. She was fully occupied with nursing Uncle 
Ben until the end. 

Dunworthy people see her now on a day’s outing, where I see 
her occasionally and Harold sees her very often indeed. There is 
not much breathing-space to say more than “Bitter, please, miss.” 
Ethel smiles when she serves you, going up on tiptoe to reach the 
clean glasses, and her arms are plump and pink and adept at 
managing four bitters at once and change. All the time she hears 
the coming and going of locomotives—at least one every five minutes 
throughout the day, they say, in this, London’s busiest terminus. 
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A NATION MUST PLAN 


By E. A. A. Rowse, A.R.I.B.A. 


THE control of his environment, the banishing of the fear of scarcity, 
the minimizing of the uncertainty of the future, these, in this order, 
have always been man’s objectives in the material world. They 
formed the basis of his rise from the brute to intelligence. They must 
lie at the root of that emergence of his spirit to full growth, which will 
take place during the next thousand years—or for ever pass from 
his grasp. 

During perhaps two million years tarsoid and anthropoid struggled 
with their overwhelming adversary, a hostile environment. Through- 
out another quarter ofa million years, Eoanthropus and Neanderthal 
made perceptible though painfully slow progress; finally to fall 
victim to their successor, homo sapiens. 

Thus two to three million years elapsed before man’s anatomy 
reached its full development. By changes innumerable, subtle and 
slow, he adjusted himself to his environment and—within his means— 
it to him. Then the majestic tempo of evolution began to quicken. For 
ten thousand years man perfected his attack on his fellow animals. 
Weapons appeared. The hunter enlarged his cunning and gained 
his supremacy over the domesticatable beasts. 

By reason of his greater independence, there never existed for man 
strictly defined mating and breeding periods. For this reason, his 
family held together throughout the fourseasons. Permanentaffection 
had time to develop, and on this mutual good will, co-operation in 
competition became possible. First among members of a family, 
then between family and family, and finally in the tribe. The tech- 
nique of the co-ordination of communal effort emerged and developed 
in military enterprise and the care of flocks and herds. 

Within five thousand years the realm of plants was attacked 
and beaten back. The jungle gave place to agriculture. Tool and 
hand met in unison. Craft emerged. Co-ordinated effort expanded 
in land reclamation, building, rudimentary statecraft and religion. 
The hunting tribe—nomads of the wide steppe lands—entering the 
river valleys, stabilized. The first nations were born. The rise and fall 
of the reserves of the necessities of life at their command drove nation 
against nation. Like a will-o’-the-wisp, the delusion of imperialism 
and world dominion first danced before men’s eyes, to deceive and 
destroy each would-be conqueror. Race clashed with race in endless 
wars and trade rivalries, 
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So in measured rhythm the ages of man’s development have 
passed. Throughout the period, his biological environment has 
changed ; but such movements have been—as in all natural processes 
—gradual even when most sudden. 

Then with his tools man made for himself many new and powerful 
bodies in which he now acts as the guiding brain; the machine 
was born. Seventeenth and eighteenth-century scientific discoveries 
were harnessed to nineteenth-century industrialism. But as “Mer- 
cantilism” became a guiding principle, the conquest of environment 
entered what is perhaps its final stage. Trade ceased to be a simple 
matter of barter, as credit called into being all the intricacies of 
economics. World markets became not a dream but a vital need. 
There followed naturally the discovery and partitioning of not only 
the whole surface of the planet, but the vast wealth of mineral re- 
serves, and to-day even the atmosphere to the stratosphere. 

In a brief two hundred years man has shattered that biological 
background which is properly his. Anatomically, he is wholly un- 
suited to perform the function of pure brain in the crude bodies of 
his present making. To-day, his new legs, and the wings he has 
taken to himself, transport him at more than three hundred miles 
an hour. His arms, the crane, lift and swing a hundred tons. His 
voice, the radio, resounds through all the countries of the world. 
His eyes, the telescope and microscope, see to the depths of the uni- 
verse and the microbe. His ears, the telephone, hear a whispered word 
in the antipodes as it is uttered. His powers seem unlimited; save 
that he lacks one, that which shall enable him to remake himself 
in a form more in accord with this new world he has created. 

The attack of environment on man has taken a new and subtle 
form. It no longer bears on his weakness, but saps his resistance 
through his strength. Man has lost touch with his biological realities. 
His whole anatomy, his very bones and muscles, his eyes, his teeth, 
his lungs, his stomach, liver and kidneys, all protesting warn him 
of his danger. In a machine world, they no longer receive the 
stimulus to action they require. 

If he wishes to preserve his intellectual and spiritual advance, 
he must plan and build for himself a pseudo-natural environment 
on the wreckage of the artificial physical background, now collapsing 
on and crushing him; or jettisoning half his organs, he must make for 
himself a new anatomy better suited to his function as pure brain 
than his present hunter-peasant make-up. 

Perhaps the most striking accomplishment of man has been the 
reverse his arch-enemy, Death, has suffered at his hands. This has 
meant that an increasing number of the babies born have survived 
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beyond middle age into ripe old age. The expectation of life five 
hundred years ago was no more than 40; to-day the actuary will 
calculate on one of 58 for a man, and over 60 for a woman. As acon- 
Sequence, population has, in this country, risen from 8,000,000 in 
the reign of Queen Anne to 40,000,000. So violent a change has 
created in our physical, mental, and spiritual relationships stresses 
we find almost intolerable. In primitive times, a thousand square 
miles supported a hundred persons, dependent on hunting for their 
supplies. To-day, the same number dwelling in the same area, must 
be content with a fifth of a square mile. 

The metropolitan city has evolved from Ur and Babylon onwards. 
But to-day perhaps we see its apotheosis. Though it is startling that 
by a concentration of ten million in densities up to 600 persons per 
acre, the greater London region should not be continually swept by 
plague and famine. That it is not is due to man’s ingenuity. Crude 
industrialism has made the great city an economic need. In it, 
sewers, street washing, good trains, lorries, gas and electric light- 
ing and heating, abattoirs and markets, and a hundred other 
marvels of co-ordination, hold at bay the old decimators of man- 
kind. } 

Such technique made possible an internal migration of population 
into the townships, which changed the structure of nations. This 
growth has resulted in the domination of the urban dweller. Man 
has divorced himself almost completely from his bio-aesthetic en- 
vironment. As the city expanded in waves of suburban accretion, 
food, fresh air, exercise, spiritual release, moved farther beyond that 
fatal belt of accommodation land which surrounds all towns. 

Man may in town life adjust himself to pressure from the intrusion 
of his fellows on his privacy; but he has not yet realized the full 
import of his divorcement from the resources of life, food, fresh air, 
and physical and spiritual quiet. It is often apparent to him that his 
larder is stocked with milk from cows three hundred miles away, 
brought to him in two to five days; with butter from the antipodes, 
12,000 miles round the world; with green vegetables from 300 miles 
to the west or south, and fruit grown 12,000 miles over the oceans ; 
with bacon killed and cured 600 miles beyond the North Sea; with 
mutton which reaches him after a journey of 33 days, eggs after 46. 
Does man know if his anatomy can assimilate this long-dead food, 
in which natural decay has been delayed by preservatives or re- 
frigeration? Does he suffer concealed malnutrition since he lacks the 
rich juices his teeth are intended to crush from his food? Periodically 
Geneva, in successive Health Bulletins, issues warnings that all is 
not well. On this count alone, the radii of supply to the metropolitan 
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city must be shortened, that children may receive at least that quota 
of the milk which makes for vigour. 

But to solve such a problem, a huge urban population must move 
into the rural areas; or the food-producing country must pierce the 
heart of the city with penetrating spear-heads of green. Yet the 
metropolitan city is the basis of the national life. By the centring 
of all the economic and legislative control in it, by means of webs 
of transportation and communications, a nation has come more under 
control than ever before. If, therefore, for reasons of health the metro- 
politan city must be broken up, then the repercussions must dislocate 
the life of the nation of which it forms the heart. A new plan for that 
nation must be evolved. 

But ordinary people do not realize this; they suffer and they die 
unnecessarily, rather than face the natural solution of the problem. 
The townsman knows that his dwelling seems yearly to be more and 
more divorced from his place of work by an uncomfortable, tiring 
journey. But he may not admit that the systems of transportation he 
uses are so cumbersome and overstrained that they kill, directly 
or indirectly, tens of thousands of his like each year, and therefore 
must be replanned. 

The townsman perhaps knows that the coat on his back is of wool 
from Australia, shipped to the Port of London and woven in York- 
shire, and then returned to him by way of his London tailor. But 
he does not realize that a complete replanning of industrial England 
would be necessary if this and other similar wasteful marketing 
methods are to be eradicated. 

The townsman, when he eventually arrives at work, is choked by 
an atmosphere which puts an unnatural strain on his heart and lungs; 
but perhaps he does not know that to remove to a saner location 
the factories which thus unkindly neighbour his office, to eliminate 
the open fire in his and other homes, would necessitate a knowledge 
of economics which the wisest of our kind do not appear to possess, 
since the structure of industry can no longer survive, if patched in 
the nineteenth-century manner. 

5 The townsman, with his hundred-pound car, and his week-end 

escapist” cottage, or his canary and East London window flower- 
box, Is conscious of a restlessness and longing which he cannot 
satisfy. By week-end rushes into that travesty of the countryside which 
remains within a two-hour journey of his home, or by going to the 
dogs in at least two senses, he seeks to satisfy his craving, and is killed 
at a cross-roads, or dies of alcoholic poisoning. The great tidal inward 
and outward flows of week-end traffic bear witness to the fact that 
the townsman knows he needs air and exercise, but not that those 
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roads and the ribbon development houses along their frontages may 
destroy the very soils he so vitally needs to give him his fresh “pro- 
tective” diet. Nor is he aware that to provide him with adequate 
recreation, the fertility of high production land must be doubled or 
even trebled, that the submarginal areas unworthy of cultivation 
may come into use as recreation zones. 

And what of beauty, man’s spiritual environment? In that period 
between the time when, in the Nile Valley, food, shelter, and clothing 
came to his hand with ease, and the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, man has acquired an instinctive love of beauty. To-day 
he no longer knows of its existence. His house, the street he lives in, 
the factory or office in which he works, the restaurant where he 
snatches his food, all stridently proclaim their ugliness. They dis- 
regard the bio-aesthetic background from which man sprang, and 
thus they outrage his subconscious mind. Perhaps here man has shown 
his marvellous adaptability. He has closed his eyes and his heart, 
and almost rests content. To bring back the trees and flowers into 
London, every street in the central areas would have to be so 
widened that a dozen new towns must be planned to house the dis- 
placed population. Trees are wiser than men, they die quickly when 
unhappy. 

No matter where you touch it, the ordinary man’s life is knit 
with that of the nation to which he belongs, and to the world over 
seas and frontiers. As world economics now control him, he cannot 
eat his breakfast, put on his shoes and overcoat, light his pipe and 
go to work in true happiness, unless he takes his part in that great 
fight which his remote and almost unrecognizable ancestor com- 
menced more than two million years ago. But that the collection of 
tribes in which he has been born should now regard themselves as 
one unit—a nation—and co-ordinate their effort on this scale would 
appear to be utterly beyond his realization or his desires as yet. 

But he and his children are dying because of the lack of that power 
to control this new and difficult world. The complexities of his 
social environment have overwhelmed man. 

It took millions of years to evolve a human being. It has taken 
thousands of years to evolve the nation. But we have only had this 
phenomenon with us in its fully articulated form a few hundred years. 
We do not yet understand it. We must dissect it. Above all, we must 
submit to examination by others, a most painful and unpleasant 
experience to that caveman who lives on in us all. 

This is the work of the sociologist, a student of a branch of science 
only discovered a few decades ago. Upon his work we may base 
the plan for our counter-attack on our enemy, environment. That 
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plan must be nation wide, and international in its relationships. 
Otherwise it will not be balanced. It will overlook certain as yet 
undiscovered factors, for the lack of consideration of which some 
one or many may die. Over two thousand die unnecessarily each year 
in East London, because the formulation of a national plan of 
internal migration was not possible to us at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. abe: 

If a family can to-day plan its life with some exactitude, it is 
but a matter of time before the nation can perfect that technique 
upon which it can order its development over a decade or two. 
But this cannot be done on an educational basis of the three R’s. 
It is in the Kindergarten that the national plan is first evolved. For 
a plan is not given to us from above. The inspired leader may point, 
but it is the nation who must organize and march. To save them- 
selves from extermination—we know the alternative is this and no 
less—the children of the orderly modern nation must learn the new 
discretion of frankness, humility not pride, of possession, of the 
co-operation proper to civic man. This is the first discipline which 
must be undergone. Then if we commence to study the technique 
of the National Plan, now, we may in good time see emerge the 
thinkers and leaders of the future. 

We must realize that our environment is sapping our national 
vitality so rapidly that we no longer possess the will to live. Our 
population is dwindling. It is predicted that in a hundred years we 
shall have returned to Elizabethan England in numbers; but an 
England of the aged and disillusioned, not one of youth and adventure. 

Even if this is our fate, a nation so situated must plan within the 
period allowed to replace man-power by asystem of machines, trans- 
portation and communication needing the minimum of repair, or 
face disintegration by isolation. Happier by far to plan that a 
sufficiency of children may be born in beauty, nurtured in comfort, 
and work in full efficiency. 

That we do not do such a thing, must be laid at the door of the 
caveman, from whom psychologically we have only evolved by a 
brief gap of ten thousand years. It may be that we must spend a 
hundred thousand more in ineffectual struggles. Yet if we can submit 
and co-operate, then the millennium can come. Necessity is already 
banished; leisure to think and create almost unlimited, is at our 
disposal, security attainable, and the future is almost controlled: but 
only almost. Man has always planned, plans now, and will for ever 
plan and order, for if this were not so, if the power to subjugate 
were taken from him, he would die of ennui. Therefore in planning 
lies our only hope. To survive a nation must plan. 
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A WALK IN THE WOODS 


By Elizabeth Bowen 


THE mysterious thing was that the woods were full of people— 
though they showed a front of frondy depth and silence, inviolable 
and sifted through with sun. They looked like a whole element, 
like water, possible to behold but not to enter, in which only the 
native creature can exist. But this was a deception. Once inside 
them, it was only at a few moments that the solitary walker could 
feel himself alone, and lovers found it hard to snatch unregarded 
kisses. For those few moments when nobody was in sight, the glades 
of bronze bracken, the wet green rides leading off still seemed to 
be the edge of another world. The brown distances, the deep 
hollows welled with magic, forlorn silence, as though they were 
untrodden. But what was likely to be the last fine Sunday of autumn 
had brought Londoners, or people from suburbs on this side of 
the city, in hundreds into these woods, which lay open, the People’s 
property—criss-crossed by tarmac roads on which yellow leaves 
stuck. The people who came here were mostly well-to-do, for you 
needed a car to get here without effort. So saloon cars, run off the 
roads between the wide-apart birch-trees, were packed flank to 
flank, like shining square-rumped tin pigs, in the nearby glades. 
Inside a few of these cars people remained sitting with the wireless 
on—but mostly they had got out, yawned, stretched, and scattered 
in threes and fours. 

Most of the Londoners lacked a sense of direction. Directly they 
were out of the sight of the road, an atavistic fear of the woods 
invaded them. Willing or unwilling they walked in circles, coming 
back again and again to make certain they had not lost their cars— 
in which had often been left a tea-basket, an overcoat of some value, 
or an old lady, an aunt or a grandmother. Not to be sure where one 
is induces panic—and yet the sensation of being lost was what they 
unconsciously looked for on this holiday—they had come to the 
woods. The sounds of bolder people whistling to dogs, of mackin- 
toshes rustling against the bracken reassured them and made them 
strike in deeper. 

Walking between the pillars of the trees, the men squared their 
shoulders—as though they inherited savage dignity. The matronly 
women, heavy in fur coats—which, just taken out after the summer, 
shed a smell of camphor—protestingly rolled as they walked on their 
smart heels. They looked about them, dissatisfied, acquisitive, 
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despising the woods because they belonged to everyone. Had they 
not profoundly dreaded to trespass, they would have preferred the 
property of some duke. Now and then, recalling a pottery vase at 
home, they would strip off their gloves and reach for a fanlike spray 
of gold beech leaves. Or, unwillingly stooping, they tugged at a 
frond of bracken—but that is hard to pick. Their faces stayed un- 
relaxed : there is no poetry for the middle-class woman in her middle 
years. Nature’s disturbing music is silent for her; her short phase of 
instinctive life is over. She is raising, forcing upward the children 
she has, and driving her man on. Her features become bleak with 
narrow intention: she is riveted into society. Still, to touch the edge 
of Nature stands for an outing—you pack baskets and throng to 
the edge of forest or sea. The still, damp, glittering woods, the 
majestic death of the year were reflected in the opaque eyes of these 
women—hardly more human, very much less pathetic, than the 
glass eyes of the foxes some of them wore. In family parties the 
women and men parted; they did not speak to each other. The 
women walked more slowly to act as a brake. Where tracks narrowed 
between thickets or bracken the families went in files. The children 
escaped and kept chasing each other, cat-calling, round the trees. 
They were not allowed to run down the wet, green rides. 

Sometimes the thud of hooves was heard, and young people on 
horseback crossed the end of a glade—in coloured jerseys, with 
chins up, flaunting their bold happiness. The walkers, with a sort 
of animal envy, lowered their eyes and would not look after them. 
From couples of lovers crashing through the bracken, or standing 
suspended in love, fingers touching, in patches of sun, eyes were 
averted in a commenting way. 

The riders thudding across a glade were heard, not seen, by a 
couple in a thicket. These two, in a secret clearing at the foot of 
an oak, sat on a mackintosh eating sandwiches. They were very 
hungry. They had come to the edge of the woods in a Green Line 
bus, struck in and wandered for a long time now, looking for the 
place their fancy wanted. The woman, a city woman, refused to 
believe the woods had no undiscovered heart, if one could only 
come on it. Each time she had sighted the black of another tarmac 
road she had let out a persecuted sigh. The young man saw she was 
flagging, and he was hungry. He had found what she wanted by 
fighting through this thicket to the foot of the oak, then pulling her 
after him. In here they at least saw no one. They had spread the 
mackintosh, kissed, and opened the sandwiches. 

“Listen,” she said. ““There go people riding.” 

“Did you ever ride?” 
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“I did once.” 

“On that farm?” 

“Yes, that time,” she said, smiling quickly, touched that he 
should remember. She spoke often about her childhood, never about 
her girlhood—which was past, for she was ten years older than he. 
And her girlhood had been brief: she had married young. She 
watched him reach out for another sandwich, then gently and 
wilfully detained him by making her thumb and finger into a 
bracelet round his thin wrist. He pulled his wrist up to his lips and 
kissed the joint of her thumb. They enjoyed this play as seriously 
as lions. She shut her eyes, dropped her head back to let the sun 
through the branches fall on her forehead—then let his wrist go. 
He took the sandwich he wanted ; she opened her eyes and saw him. 
“You greedy boy.” 

“Yes, I am greedy,” he said. ‘‘You know I’m greedy.” 

She thrust both hands up her cheeks and said: “‘That’s no good 
—here.”’ 

“No, we’ve struck unlucky. I thought woods in winter-—— 

“It’s still autumn. It’s the fine Sunday.” Her face went narrow, 
as though she heard the crack of a whip: she opened a gap in their 
thicket by bending a branch back. With cautious, angry eyes they 
both looked through. A party of five people were filing through 
the bracken, about ten yards away. ‘““There they go,” she said. 
“There go the neighbours. That’s my life. Oh God! Henry——” 

“They can’t hurt us.” 

“You know they can. Look, eat that last sandwich, do.”’ 

“What about you?” 

“TI don’t want it: I cut them for you. Turkey and ham, that 
should be.” 

“I’m a spoilt boy,” said Henry, taking the sandwich without any 
more fuss. She crumpled up the paper, drove it with the point of 
his stick into the soft earth at the foot of the oak and earthed it up 
alive. Then she brushed crumbs from the mackintosh with a down- 
cast face, making a bed in which they dare not lie. But Henry 
drew his long legs up, scrambled round like a dog and lay across 
the mackintosh with his head in Carlotta’s lap. She stroked his stub- 
born dark hair back, leaned her bosom over his face and stroked 
his forehead with a terrible, held-in tenderness. The whole weight 
of his body seemed to have gone into his head, which lay as heavy 
as a world on her thighs. His clerk’s face was exposed to her touch 
and to the sky—generally so intent, over-expressive, nervous, the 
face was wiped into blank repose by her touch. He flung one hand 
across his chest and held a fold of her skirt. His spectacles, by 
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reflecting the sky’s light, hid his eyes from her, so she leaned over 
farther and lifted them off gently. She looked into the blotted dark- 
ness of his pupils which, from being exposed like this, looked naked. 
Then he shut his eyes and put on the withdrawn smile of someone 
expecting sleep. “You are so good,” he said. 

“‘Sléep; then’... go'on, sleep.-.) 

“Will you?” 

“Maybe: Sleep.. <2? 

But she watched, with the bend of her spine against the tree, while 
he lay with his eyes shut. She saw that his will to sleep was a gentle 
way of leaving her for a little. She felt a tide of peace coming in— 
but then the tide turned: his forehead twitched. A bird trilled its 
unhopeful autumn song. He opened his eyes and said: “It’s awful, 
having no place.” 

‘“‘But we make a place of our own.” 

“But I get so tired—all this doesn’t seem natural.” 

“Oh, Henry—what’s the good?” 

“Well, you’ve often said that.” 

“Then youve said, what’s the good?” 

“Tt was all very well at first,” he said, “just knowing you. Just 
coming round to your place. Seeing you before Joe got back, or 
even with Joe. I used to like you to have a place of your own—that 
was why I’d rather go with you than a girl.” 

“That’s what you want,” she said, “just mothering. That’s what 
Joe thinks; he doesn’t think any harm. ‘Here comes your boy,’ he 
says. I think he’s right, too: that’s all you’re really after.” She gently 
outlined his mouth with one of her fingertips. 

But his mouth tightened. “No, it’s more than that now,” he 
said. ‘‘You know it’s more than that.” He stared at the sky with his 
unfocused eyes—like a hare’s eyes. “I wanted what I’ve got; I 
wanted that all the time; I wanted that from the first—though it 
may once have been mixed up in the other thing. But ever since 
that, ever since we——” 

“Do you wish we hadn’t?” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying. But I used to like your 
home; it was such a snug little place. I was happy there in a 
way, that’s all gone now. I used to like Joe, too, one time. And 
now—it’s awful. . . . This isn’t what I imagined the first time 
I saw you. Hiding in woods like this—it isn’t fit for you... 
really.” 

“It’s my only life. You’re my only life. My only way out. Before 
you came, I was walled in alive. I didn’t know where to turn. I 
was burning myself out. . . . I don’t mind where we go, so long 
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as we get away from them. . . . And we do have these days when 
Joe’s gone to his mother’s.” 
“But we’ve got no place. . . . When I was young I used to believe 


there was really some tremendous world, and that one would get to 
it. A sort of a Shakespeare world. And I heard it in music, too. And 
I lived there for three days after I first met you. I once used to 
believe——” 

“But you’re young still.” 

“Well, perhaps I do still.” 

“T always have. That’s our place.” 

“But we ought to have some real place—I mean, I want you.” 

“Oh, shut up,” she said. ‘‘I——” 

“Look, come on,” he said, getting up. “Better walk on. This does 
no good. Let’s walk on into the woods.” 

*“They’re so full.” 

“But they look empty.” 

“Kiss once——” 

They kissed. It was he who pulled apart. He gathered up her 
mackintosh on his arm and began to fight a way out for her through 
the thicket. As she stepped between the branches he held back her 
lips shook and she looked quite blind. Her look attracted the notice 
of Muffet and Isabella, two schoolgirls who, walking arm-in-arm 
through the woods, had already started to stare and nudge each 
other on seeing the thicket of purple leaves shake. Any man and 
woman together made them giggle. They saw a haggard woman 
with dark red hair and a white face: something in her expression 
set them off giggling all the more. Henry disentangled the mackintosh 
from the last of the thicket: his consciousness of the girls staring and 
giggling made him look very young. His pride in Carlotta was 
wounded ; his pity for her abased him. She was a married woman 
out with her neighbour’s lodger. They both came from a newly 
developed suburb, and had met at the local debating society. 

As he saw the girls’ pink faces stuck open with laughter he saw 
why Carlotta hated her life. He saw why she towered like a statue 
out of place. She was like something wrecked and cast up on the 
wrong shore. When they met she had been one of these women 
going through life dutifully, and at the same time burning them- 
selves up. Across the hall where they met her forehead like no other 
woman’s forehead, her impatient carriage, her deep eyes and held-in 
mouth, had been like a signal to him. He could not turn away. 
When they had talked, she excited, released, soothed him. Pride and 
a bitter feeling of misdirection had, up to that meeting, isolated them 
both. Passion broke down a wall in each of their lives. But her spirit 
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was stronger than his, and so he was frightened ofher. . . . Carlotta 
stumbled stepping out of the thicket, and put a hand on his elbow 
for support. Henry twitched his elbow away and strode ahead of 
her, lashing round at the bracken with his stick. 

“Henry: a 

“Look out, they’re looking. Those girls behind. Don’t look 
round - 

“All right,” she said. ‘‘We can’t be too careful, can we.’ Henry 
did not know if she spoke in irony or sheer pain. 


* * 


Muffet was spending the Sunday with Isabella, whose family lived 
not far from the Green Line bus stop. The girls were friends at the 
High School. They both wore dark-blue overcoats and walked 
bare-headed; their lively faces showed no particular character. 
They were allowed by their mothers to walk in the woods so long 
as they did not get talking to men: they had been told what happens 
to girls who do that—their minds were bulging with cautionary 
horrors. They had neither of them got boys yet: when they had got 
boys they would stop walking together. At present their walks were 
gay and enjoyable—on fine Sundays the woods were a great show 
for them: too soon this would be over, winter silence would fall. 

This afternoon, in a fairly retired glade, they had come on a 
lonely car in which a couple embraced. They also inspected cars 
parked nearer the roadside, squinting in at the grandmothers and 
the picnic baskets, running away in alarm from pairs of well-got-up 
women, upright in backs of cars like idols under glass cases, dis- 
contentedly waiting for their men to return. Or, intercepting a bar 
of wireless music, Isabella and Muffet would take a few dancing 
steps. They envied the thundering riders, the young lovers, the 
imperious owners of well-bred dogs. . . . Isabella and Muffet, 
anything but reluctant, hopped with impatience where brook and 
river meet. They were fifteen. They stared at everyone. At the same 
time they had a sense of propriety which was very easily offended. 

They peered at the broken thicket, then turned to stare after the 
couple. 

“My goodness,”’ said Isabella, “she looked silly !”” 

“Breaking trees, too,” said Muffet. ““That’s against the law.” 

“Besides being old enough to be his mother. She was old. Did you 
see hiere™ 

“Perhaps she was his mother.” 

“Mother my eye! But he gave her the push all right—did you 
see that? Did you see?” 
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“Going on at him like that.” 
“Well, I call it a shame. It’s a shame on him. He’s a nice boy.” 


‘ “No, I call him sappy. I mean, at her age. Fancy him letting 
ere: 


“Well, I tell you, I call it a shame.” 

“Well, I tell you, it makes me laugh. . . . Look, let’s go down 
there: I see people down there.” Isabella dug a bag of sweets 
out of her pocket and they sauntered on, both sucking, talking with 
cheeks blocked. “Supposing you got offered a fur coat, what kind 
would you go for, nutria or kolinsky? . . . If a boy that always 
went racing but that you were sweet on asked you to marry him, 
would you? . . . Supposing you were going with a boy, then found 
out he was a trunk murderer. . . .” 
oe there’s such a sweet dog, such a sweet fellow. Come, 
then !” 

“My goodness,”’ said Isabella, ‘‘it isn’t half getting dark.” 

“Well, what do you expect?” 

“No, but the sun’s gone in. And that’s not mist, now; that’s 
fog, that is.” 

““They’re starting two of those cars up.” 

““Mother’ll be starting to worry. Better be getting home.” 


* * * 


Yes, mist that had been the natural breath of the woods was 
thickening to fog, as though the not-distant city had sent out an 
infection. At dusk coming so suddenly and so early, the people felt a 
touch of animal fear—quickening their steps, they closed on each 
other in a disordered way, as though their instinct were to bolt 
underground. Wind or thunder, though more terrible in woods, do 
not hold this same threat of dissolution. The people packed back into 
their cars; the cars lurched on to the roads and started back to 
London in a solid stream. Down the rides, beginning to be deserted, 
the trees with their leaves still clinging looked despoiled and tattered. 
All day the woods had worn an heroic dying smile ; now they were left 
alone to face death. 

But this was still somebody’s moment. There was still some 
daylight. The small lake, or big pool, clearly reflected in its black 
mirror the birches and reeds. A tall girl, with a not quite young 
porcelain face, folding her black fur collar round her throat with 
both hands, stood posing against a birch, having her photograph 
taken across the water by two young men at the other side of the 
lake. Bob, busy over the camera on a portable tripod, was an “art” 
photographer: he could photograph Nature in the most difficult 
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light. Therefore he could go far in search of her strange moods. 
He felt, thought, loved, even, in terms of the Lens. He sold his 
work to papers, where it appeared with lines of poetry underneath. 
This girl over the water in the fog-smudged woods was to be called 
Autumn Evening. Cecil, an old friend, behind Bob’s shoulder, looked 
across at the girl. 

Without breaking her pose, a born model’s, she coughed, and 
shook under her fur coat. Cecil said cautiously: “She’s getting a 
bit cold, Bob.” 

“Tsssss! said Bob sharply. He had become his camera. His 
whole temperament crouched over his subject, like a lion over a bit 
of meat. 

“‘Won’t be long,” Cecil called across the lake. 

“T’m all right,” said the girl, coughing again. 

“Tell her not to grab her collar up,’’ Bob muttered. “She’s not 
supposed to look cold. She’s got her coat all dragged up; it spoils 
the figure.” . 

‘He says, not to grab your collar,” Cecil shouted. 

“Right-o.” She let her collar fall open. Turning her head inside 
the fur coralla, she looked more obliquely across the lake. “Is that 
better?” 

“O.K. . . . Ready!” The slow exposure began. 


* ok 


People taking photographs in this half-light, this dream-light, 
made Carlotta and Henry stop to wonder. They stood back among 
the birches to be out of the way. Then the artistic tensity broke up; 
signals were exchanged across the water; the girl came round the 
lake to join the two young men. ‘“‘What’s that floating?” she said. 
But they were busy packing up the camera. ‘“‘Should that be all 
right?’ she said, but no one answered. Bob handed Cecil the 
tripod, shouldered his camera, and they walked away from the 
lake with Bob’s hand on his girl’s shoulder. 

“Do you think that photo will ever come out?’ said Carlotta. 

“I suppose he knows what he’s doing. . . . I’d like to try with 
CAMelas. he. - 

“I'd sooner paint,” said Carlotta. They walked round the edge 
of the lake, looking across to where the girl had stood. “She was 
pretty,” Carlotta said. She thought: ‘‘She’ll get her death. But I’d 
like to stand like that. I wish Henry had a camera. I wish I could 
give him one. ... Against the photographer’s shoulder blade 
eternalized minutes were being carried away. Carlotta and Henry 
were both tired; what they saw seemed to belong in the past already. 
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The light seemed to fade because of their own nerves. And still water 
in woods, in any part of the world, continues an everlasting terrible 
fairy tale, in which you are always lost, in which giants oppress. 
Now the people had gone, the lovers saw that this place was what 
they had been looking for all to-day. But they were so tired, each 
stood in an isolated dream. 

“What is that floating?’’ she said. 

Henry screwed up his eyes. “A thermos.” He picked up a broken 
branch and, with an infinity of trouble, started to claw in, with 
the tip of the branch, the floating flask towards himself. Its cap 
was gone. 

“But we don’t want it, Henry.” 

She might never have spoken—Henry’s face was intent; he reck- 
lessly stood with one toe in the water. The ribbed aluminium cylin- 
der, twirling under the touches of the branch, rode reluctantly in. 
Henry reached it eagerly out of the water, shook it. Its shattered 
inner glass coating rattled about inside—this, the light hollowness, 
the feel of the ribs in his grasp made Henry smile with almost 
crazy pleasure. ““Treasure!”’ he said, with a checked, excited laugh. 
Carlotta smiled, but she felt her throat tighten. She saw Henry’s 
life curve off from hers, like one railway line from another, curve 
off to an utterly different and far-off destination. When she trusted 
herself to speak, she said as gently as possible: ““We’ll have to be 
starting back soon. You know it’s some way. The bus-—”’ 

“No, we won’t miss that,” said Henry, rattling the flask and 
smiling. 


Tue MackereEL FisHinc, ARAN IsLANDS 
Wood engraving by E. J. RIvERs 
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DON QUIXOTE O’FLAHERTY 
By Sean O’Faolain 


MY friend Liam O’Flaherty is (to use one of his own favourite 
adjectives) such an amazingly serious person that I almost hesitate 
to knight him as the inn-keeper knighted his famous ancestor of La 
Mancha. But a Don he must be made, for there is no modern writer 
who has so valiantly fought for his ideal Dulcinea, so often tackled 
the giants, so often been tossed in the blanket of his countrymen’s 
scorn, so often been waylaid by the priest, and the barber, and the 
pious housekeeper, so often been thrown high by the windmills of 
his imagination. He has not, happily, yet joined the Company of 
White Knights, but he has, long since, won the affection of everybody 
who has read of his endless adventures. 

I admit that while it is sometimes easy enough to define the ene- 
mies he attacks—those old Irish hobgoblins of Prudery, Hypocrisy, 
Deceit, Opportunism, Political Guile, Moral Cowardice, and so 
on—-it is not at all easy to define the nature of the Dulcinea he de- 
fends. For he also spends so much of his time rushing headlong against 
a host of other well-known enemies outside Dublin and Connemara— 
in Russia, even, and he has a lurking weakness for Russia (in spite 
of I went to Russia) in London, in Paris, in America—that one is left 
wondering whether the ideal beauty that drives him on resides 
anywhere, even in an approximation, on this mortal earth. He does 
not love the priest’s niece, this Don Quixote de Los Aran Islands: but 
has he not a very shrewd idea, also, that his Princess Micomicona is 
nothing but that pimply young woman cunningly disguised? You 
may be, Don Liam, a rebel against the despotism of fact, but you are 
no fool. 


2 


Wonder is his weapon—an undulled wonder at the things of life— 
and folly is his enemy (in more senses than one). His own wonder 
sometimes amazes him, and he transfers it constantly to his charac- 
ters. I open the Informer and on two pages I come upon: 


They were nodding their heads with that amazing prodigality of emotion. .. . 


Suddenly there was an amazing interruption. . . . Everybody, for some amazing 
reason or other, sniffed at the smell of fried sausages. . .. Gypo was unconscious 
of the amazement he had caused by his shout. . . . Mrs. McPhillip was not 


amazed.... 
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This round-eyedness is further dilated as we turn the pages. 


He had become seized by some violent emotion. . . . He was petrified. ... 
For some reason or other he jumped to his feet. . . . Everybody was amazed. ... 
Spurred by some sudden impulse. . . . He felt moved by an uncontrollable 
impulse. ... There was an indescribable coldness. . . . 


It is not the amazings and terrifics, though if O’Flaherty’s typewriter 
printed not letters but words these two words would be flattened bare 
by now; it is the large vagueness of the indescribable that blows out 
the mind. Always we feel that something vast has entered into the 
imagination of the author, and we are impressed, and oppressed, by 
the weight of it. 

How he can contain this emotion for any length of time we do 
not know; and we have reason to believe that he does not. His books 
have the impress of pressing time. Their violence, like the violence 
of his characters, suggests the scream of a safety-valve. In The Black 
Soul, one of his earliest novels, he describes the madness of Red John, 
the island-man whose wife is seduced by The Stranger. Red John 
strips himself stark-naked and hides behind the door to attack his 
enemy, who, on coming out 


saw Red John standing naked by the wall. He stood with wide-open mouth and 
staring eyes. His face got cold and then turned white. His nostrils distended. 
He stared into Red John’s eyes and Red John stared into his. . . . Then Red 
John yelled and tore his jaws open to the utmost with his two hands, as if trying 
to vomit his fear in the intensity of the yell. He drew up his right leg to his 
buttock and struck against the wall with his sole. ‘‘Go away,” he screamed, 
““go away ; you are going to kill me... .” 


It is typical, and it is almost symbolical, that yell with the jaws torn 
open by the two hands. It is primitive, epically wild, like the infant 
Achilles stuffing food into its mouth with its hands. One feels that 
O’Flaherty writes in a kind of fury. Whether he does, or not, he 
whips us with his thyrsus until we are madly excited by communica- 
tion with his emotion. 

Even the pattern of his novels suggests fury and speed in the 
writing, for in his favourite pattern he places one character at the 
centre, and the action whirls faster and faster around that centre with 
a centrifugal force that dazzles the eye. Gypo, in The Informer, Mr. 
Gilhooley, The Puritan, The Martyr, O’Connor in The Black Soul, and 
The Assassin are all pivotal characters in that way; and their brains, 
not unnaturally like ours whowatch them, reeland stagger long before 
the end. There is no time for O’Flaherty to offer, or for us to demand, 
analysis of their behaviour. They act with an insane instinct, they 
shew their natures in external action—the quickest, as well as the 
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least satisfactory, because least precise or positive, indication of what 
is going on inside. The priest in The Black Soul 


blushed and fidgeted when talking. His face would darken suddenly and he 
would grip his side as if he had a stitch in it, 


More definitely suggestive is the description of O’Daly’s city-cultured 
daughter. 


Her eyes were just like her father’s, blue, gleaming, fierce, cold eyes. Her face 
was like her father’s; the lips were thin and compressed. The nose was straight 
and the nostrils were slightly distended. The rest of her body was slight. 


In the same way when his people labour under any emotion they 
have to do something. The woman who dreams that she may yet 
have a child feels 


the blood course madly up her neck swelling the veins as she shivered with 
passion. Often she rushed from the cabin of a Summer evening, her bodice 
open at the neck, her light shawl across her shoulders, seeking love... . 


It is nothing for these flesh-driven creatures to want to bite mountains, 
or to want to swallow oceans; they gasp, choke, shiver, tremble, grip 
their limbs, feel their muscles grow rigid, scream, sigh, weep. They 
never hide or control their emotions ; as ifconceived dynamically, they 
must feel daemonically. They must not cease from the dance until 
they drop, or are sent hastily off the stage, like the priest who rows 
out into the Atlantic in Thy Neighbour’s Wife, or the Stranger who 
is hurried from the island in The Black Soul, or the Martyr who is 
hurled blazing with petrol, with the cross to which he is crucified, 
down into the lake hundreds of feet below his Gethsemane. 

What commentary, what consideration, what remarks there are, 
by the way, are not, naturally, impressive; they are too briefly and 
hurriedly stated, and they are most often stated in faulty English. 
They are, indeed, too often jejune and express childish prejudices, 
or judgments hardly weighed before being thrown on the page. I 
gather these examples from Thy Neighbour’s Wife, O’Flaherty’s first 
novel, because he shows his weaknesses there more readily ; later on 
he is more careful. 


. . » Just like women get the Order of the British Empire in England during 
a war for upsetting hospitals or driving ambulances into ditches. 

. . . the attitude of a bullock being herded to a slaughter-house that rushes 
hither and thither in an effort to escape. 

. .. the mock-heroics that are labelled nationalism and the self-hypnotism that 
passes for religion. 

. . . (the congregation) too busy with their own thoughts to pay any attention 
to the prayers. 
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He does not mind interpolating an “as O. Henry says,” or “as H. G. 
Wells says,” or “as Mr. de Valera would say.” He does not mind 
breaking up his own well-created atmosphere with any kind of 
furious personal remark that comes into his head. But then, the 
immensity of his natural vigour, the undeniable fount of natural 
genius that has rightly put him at the head of the realistic school of 
his day, overwhelms our distaste and we are under his spell once more. 
He has more blemishes and more faults than any living writer of his 
rank, and he surmounts them all. He has only one serious enemy— 
the Second Reader. 


3 

I have spoken of O’Flaherty as being at the head of the realistic 
school of his day; it is realism with a difference, and strangely, he is 
far and away at his best when, in his short stories, he is not writing 
in that tradition at all. 

The original realists, like Balzac, were men who merely used 
realism as a spring-board (I think that is Brunetiére’s word—un 
tremplin). They dealt with types, as O’Flaherty does, and they aimed 
at effecting a generalization, as he does; the aim of their work was 
moral, as his also is—they were, that is to say, to a large degree 
conscious reformers. But they embraced reality with a genuine 
affection, even for its most poignant things, so that one can feel Balzac 
revelling in what he overtly condemns, such as the struggle and 
revolt of Eugéne de Rastignac, or the brutal independence of the 
ex-convict Vautrin. There O’Flaherty, in common with all his school, 
parts company with the tradition that fed him. His work pulses with 
genuine hate. Gilhooley, The Puritan, The Martyr suffice to illustrate 
that. He is full of saeva indignatio—he lacerates his heart—but where 
is the corresponding love? As I have said, we recognize the windmills 
of Don Quixote, but the Dulcinea we do not often see. 

Nor is he that later acidulation of the realistic school—a Naturalist. 
For he could not, so vigorous a writer, so tireless a fighter, be called 
a pessimist; and he has not that “profound sympathy for humble 
toilers which is the very soul of English naturalism’’—he kicks them 
soundly; nor has he anything of the exactitude of that school— 
which so loved facts, human documents, the exact anatomy of life, 
that they talked of fiction as if it were a kind of experimental science. 

Essentially, I do believe, O’Flaherty is, like every known Irish 
writer, an inverted romantic. If he were a true realist he would look 
at life, and whatever faults he found with it, he would write of it 
with gusto. But there is in O’Flaherty less gusto than disgust. if 
he were a true romantic he would not see reality at all, he would see 
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only his own dreams. But, as I have said, he is no fool, and when he 
has sought out, in his adventurous way, some fresh world, some hoped- 
for ideal, some smiling Dulcinea, he sees the old familiar pimply 
face of the priest’s niece behind the powder and paint. Neither a 
realist, nor a romantic, then, nor yet a naturalistic writer, he sets 
out in the most self-conscious and deliberate way to attack with 
violence the things that hurt the inarticulated dream of his roman- 
tic soul. For he has a romantic soul; he has the inflated ego of the 
romantic, the dissatisfaction of the romantic, the grand imagination, 
the response to the magic of nature, the self-pity of the romantic, his 
masochistic rage, the unbalance. And these are the claws in which 
he takes reality and, like a gull with a shellfish, he lifts it up to an 
enormous height and lets it fall with a crash; while we are yet stunned 
by his gyring flight, and the reverberation of the impact, he then 
swoops to see if there is anything worth his respect in what he has 
already destroyed and, screaming, he flies away, unsatisfied. 

In those lovely short stories, however, he is at rest. There he has 
found something that bears a resemblance to his ideal. Not in men, 
but in birds and animals; and often men are seen as cruel creatures 
who hunt and torment these dumb things. In Spring Sowing there is a 
perfect, a lovely, a tender story called Three Lambs, and there, as 
in those other excellent stories, The Hook, The Cow’s Death, The 
Rockfish, one has the feeling that O’Flaherty has his ear to the earth, 
listening quietly. 

The best of his short stories have now been opportunely collected 
into one volume, fifty-eight stories that are the pure distillation of 
natural genius.* It is a bold saying, but I do believe that no book 
published this winter can come within a donkey’s bray of it. Here, 
if anywhere, is Dulcinea—here, and in that more restless, more 
magnificent, almost Biblical last novel of his, Famine. It is the Irish 
“Exodus” in which there is no Moses to lead out the people of 
Israel, the starving Irish millions of the black forties to whom a 
moonstruck O’Connell was no help. It is characteristic of O’Flaherty 
that in Famine he lifts his theme out of the rut of despair by com- 
bining two of his best qualities—his power of describing natural 
phenomena, and his love for a big central figure to typify the things 
he hates or (as in this book) admires. 


4 
On O'Flaherty as on Joyce I shall always look as on men in search 
of a Holy Grail. It is, this grail, an ideal loveliness, and it is a love- 
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liness that is different to all other forms of loveliness, as their natures, 
being the natures of Irishmen, are different to the natures of all 
other men. That juxtaposition in Joyce of the tawdry and the tender, 
as in O’Flaherty, though rarely in the same book—he is really less 
various than Joyce—of the gentle and the ferocious, is nothing but 
the mark of the disappointment these men feel at not finding any- 
where in life enough ideal beauty to make a coat to cover themselves 
from the world’s winds. More wise, more of an artist, a man of far 
more sensitiveness, a man of taste, Joyce knows what he is doing— 
knows that like Stephen Daedalus he carries through all the squalor 
of life the chalice of his heart’s ineffable desire for beauty ; he knows 
that however life may sully his dream, it can never destroy these 
grails that the Stephens of the world carry through the muddy 
streets. O’Flaherty is not so sure. His grail slips from his grasp at 
every turn of the road. He has less faith, and little vision. He has 
more vigour, hardly any wisdom. He has great courage, no direc- 
tion. He tilts too much at windmills. He falls more often. But since 
he is good-humoured enough about it all, we cannot but love him. 

All modern Irish literature is a search after that Irish grail, and 
because there is so much that the mass of Irishmen interpose between 
themselves and its service, so much evasion, so much timidity, such 
an endless shoal of stinking red-herrings, so much brushwood of every 
conceivable kind, Irish men of letters only glimpse it in snatches. 
In England it could be called the English tradition, or the English 
norm of life. Here the tradition is not formed yet, the norm of life 
has not been established. “Let me get at it!’ cries O’Flaherty, and 
he wastes his spirit in grappling with the obstacles, and his books 
are often a sour record of these fruitless fights. 

I have no love for national literature as nationalists understand 
it. O’Flaherty’s Irish nationalists would tear him limb from limb if 
they had their way, as their Welsh counterparts would with Caradoc 
Evans, and as some Scotsmen would with Eric Linklater, who is 
only occasionally pertinent to, and impertinent to, Scottish life. 
It is purely a matter of life feeding literature, or life not feeding 
literature. In so far—to put it no stronger—as O’Flaherty is moved 
constantly by life near at hand to his emotions, he has always fought 
for a real thing, and a vital thing. And I think it matters not in the 
least that his Dulcinea is for ever, and will be for ever, masked and 
anonymous. She is the as yet uncreated beauty, and all the names— 
Little Dark Rose or Poor Old Woman—that others have given her 
do not in the least define her for him. She is an ideal Ireland too 
lovely to describe except in terms of her shadows—those enemies 
of hers and his against whom he is for ever spurring his Rozinante. 
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BOX CLERK 


By A. E. Claydon 


SOFT hands. Just a vision of soft hands pushing grubby buff cards, 
not as big as post cards, soft hands pushing them across to you, to 
mark their already blackened sides with one more ominous stamp. 

You daren’t look up. Donald Alton knew that steely hostility that 
shone in the eyes above those soft hands; how those faces closed up 
into a silent enmity, a closed hostility if you looked up. So that all 
you saw was soft hands pushed across the polished counter, hands 
that had numbers and, attached to them like tallies to a key, names. 

It was the numbers that really counted. They helped you to find 
the little sheaf of papers that concerned the owners of the soft hands, 
packed together tightly in their long green metal drawers. The names 
were just irrelevancies; little inconsequential reminders that there 
were men, men who hungered and laughed, behind them. It was 
best not to remember that. There is only a limited supply of pity 
in the human soul, large but limited. 

And there were hundreds of sheafs of papers, neatly bound 
together against the cardboard backs with elastic bands; there were 
hundreds of them ranged in the long metal drawers, in turn arranged 
in tiers in their metal cupboards with strong doors like safes, as if 
their contents were valuable. Of course, if their contents were really 
men, eating and not working, they were important, were valuable. 
But they were just numbers, numbers and soft hands pushed across 
the counter. 

Right away at the back there was a low hum of conversation, 
rising and falling, little spurts of laughter, a continuous grumble. 
But it was far away, distant; unconnected with the soft hands 
reaching towards him. Closed up, hostile. At the back, far away 
from the stretch of smooth shiny wood behind which he sat, they 
were men, they could laugh, talk, spit, be men. But as they 
approached him they seemed to close up like oysters, hostile. 

And steadily the buff cards came forward, received their black 
stamp, connected momentarily with the sheafs in the metal drawers 
and disappeared again, to be quickly replaced by another in the 
never-ending line. And steadily the soft hands pushed them in. 
Some red; some long, thin, with white fingers; short and stubby, 
blackened at the ends; but all soft, soft and flabby through lack of use. 

Occasionally a hand pushed itself forward that was not so soft; 
calloused, perhaps, with the softness just developing; or blistered, 
stained with recent activity. Then the well-trained mind shot out 
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the hackneyed question, denying the soft hands the right to work. 
But still you never looked up. 

There was no need. You could see the closing up, the freezing in 
the eyes as the spontaneous lie rose to lips with a stony hardness that 
had once belonged to the hands, in the flinching of the tell-tale hand, 
the anxiety to grab the card back again and be off again for a week. 

Sometimes as your hand passed automatically along the files in 
search of a number, your eye caught the legend, up at the top of 
the drawer, Non-Craimants. And your eyes dropped again to the 
numbers, with irrelevant tallies to them, that you could ignore. It 
was easy to stamp a date under a number, it was a simple mechanical 
action with no emotional significance. But if you saw that word, 
and a name in conjunction... . 

Then the date became a portent. It shrieked out at you. This 
man has passed another week without employment. This man. . . 
and soft hands reached out greedily for the card, snatched it back 
and were swallowed up in the vast unseen spaces before the desk, 
where the murmur of voices came from and the banging of doors. 

Chiefly they were young men on Tuesdays, young men who had 
never worked long enough to become entitled to benefit (How the 
phrases came promptly, meaninglessly. A kind of barricade you 
erected between yourself and the reality. Entitled to benefit. Money, 
the means of life. Entitled to life. You hid the reality under a form 
of words so that you could carry on), or they had exhausted their 
insurance and had parents to support them. To-morrow. . . . 

Wednesday you got the older band. Men who had perhaps been 
in “‘guaranteed’”’ employment, but thrown out, as the others, four 
or five years ago and just turning up every week to keep up the 
registration, remind them that they were “‘available for employment” 
(phrases again! How silly it was, when the reminder was just a 
vision of soft hands reaching across a counter and one black blur 
more on the card). Men who had been replaced by younger men, 
and now perhaps dependent upon their children, with no claim, no 
visible reward for their years of service, and no hope of change until 
a year or two took them to the Post Office instead of the Labour 
Exchange, with a pension book instead of a registration card. 

But to-morrow he would not be there. The thin, sandy fringe 
round the premature bald spot that was perpetually presented to 
the owners of those numbers and names shook a little with the fresh 
realization of his decision. He hated the sight of those soft hands, 
darting into and out of his range of vision, with their ridiculously 
unreal indications of life. You could not spend your life dealing with 
softening fingers and numbers with names attached like tallies on keys. 

You had to have contact with people, real people who spoke and 
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swore and smoked and spat. Of course there were the others bent 
with the same false concentration over the same false indexes of 
humanity. Two or three days each week there were no longer hands 
pushing cards across the counter. Days when the doors were closed 
and something like the real atmosphere of a workplace spread 
about. The other clerks laughed with him, laughed and joked as 
they worked, indexing, arranging, always dealing with their abstrac- 
tions from humanity, the unreal numbers with the irrelevant names. 

But that was not the real work. That was just the interval, the 
withdrawing during which the shadow of a hundred pairs of soft 
hands still cast a gloom. Saturday, Sunday, Monday; a wild, futile 
attempt to pull oneself together, gain the courage to face those 
hands, accept them as nothing more than numbers, refuse to 
recognize their other, wider, existence. 

Then the sickness and horror of those two afternoons, the 
weakening as his eyes kept straying to the names underneath the 
numbers, as his mind kept connecting them, like an invisible 
telephone exchange, with people who lived, men who were alive. 

He had the letter giving in his resignation in his breast pocket 
carefully typed out and duplicated, addressed to the manager of 
the Exchange. Really it was his fault. If he had not put Alton on 
to the Non-Claimants box, it would never have reached this climax. 
Before it had been hard, with his painful shyness and persistent 
sensitivity, but with the transfer it had rapidly become impossible. 
Six weeks of it, six weeks of soft hands with their little buff cards, 
and that continuous jagging reminder of what they stood for. 

He would go home and have his tea. Everything would be quiet 
and happy as usual. Mrs. Alton, Mary, would pour out from the 
fat, ugly teapot, and the children would sit round quiet and 
obedient. Then he would make some excuse to go out, down into 
the town, to the Post Office. 

He wanted to leave it till the very last moment, so that there would 
not be the slightest risk of it getting into the manager’s hands before 
to-morrow. Then it would be too late. The manager would have to 
take the Non-Claimants counter himself to-morrow. He would see 
that endless stream of soft hands creeping towards him across the 
counter ; he would seek the numbered sheafs in the long green drawers. 
Something like a thrill of exultation ran through him at the thought. 

And the last of the non-claimants took up his card, banging the 
door behind him. The work of checking went on carefully and 
accurately. He was not going to let slip the slightest hint of his 
plans. ‘Then the door swung to behind him, and he tried to straighten 


up, face the fresh air of the big world outside, the world that would 
be his from to-day. 
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He felt a desire to speak familiarly to the conductor on the tram 
that took him home—the conductor he had seen so many times 
before—but he could not. That shadow, that sense of being apart 
from men, alien and foreign, had become too strong; the effort it 
required to overcome was too much for him. He was strangely hurt 
at this failure in himself, but soon he was at home with the children 
and his wife, and he regained confidence. 

They had tea, just as he had foreseen, with Mary pouring out 
from the fat, ugly teapot as she always did, with the same quiet, 
unruffled chatter about the little events of the day in the small 
house that was her world, just as those pushing, softened hands 
were his world. For a moment he had a wild desire to tell her 
about it, so that she could share his exultation on the morrow. 

Again he couldn’t find the words. It was so foreign, so far away 
in this quiet reality. He took Betty—she was the youngest, just 
about four—on to his knee, and she fastened little chubby baby 
fingers on to his lapel. He found his eyes held by them, so close to 
his face, with the little dimple at the bottom of each finger. Soft hands. 

It occurred to him slowly that there was a connection somewhere 
between the soft chubby fingers at his coat and the soft hands that 
pushed the monotonous buff cards towards him on Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons. Of course he did not have to trace the con- 
nection very far. He had supposed vaguely that he would find other 
work somewhere when he had rid himself completely of that horror. 

But the soft hands of the child frightened him. Those other soft 
hands, the owners of them, perhaps they had felt the same two, 
four, six years ago. Perhaps they still thought so. Oh, there will be 
a job somewhere, soon. And Betty’s hands, wandering, had found 
the unfamiliar stiffness in his breast pocket that was the letter which 
held the key to the whole business. 

He knew suddenly that it was all a false hope, a wild unreal plan. 
Suppose he did not get a job straightaway. Suppose Betty’s hands 
became thin and emaciated. Suppose she tugged at his coat lapels 
in the pain of hunger. Suppose . . . suppose he had a little buff 
card to push across the shiny wood counter to an unresponsive head 
at the other side. Perhaps the smiling face of the manager, remem- 
bering the contents of the letter Betty had almost discovered. 

He blanched a little, and took hold of Betty’s small soft hands. 

Mary’s voice sounded softly, asking about his plans; he had said 
he was going out. He was planning anxiously how he could dispose 
of the letter. Mary must never know. The vision of soft hands, 
backwards and forwards before him, was the price he had to pay, 
the price of keeping Betty’s hands, grasping his coat, soft. 
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PROVOCATIONS TOWARDS AN 
AESTHETIC 


By Sturge Moore 


BY provocations I mean statements that solicit thought by surprise, 
malice, image, or cogency. The order given to these remarks is also 
a provocation. My one and only aim is not to tell you what you ought 
to like, but to so persuade you to avow what you really do like, 
with courage, yet with the resolution to re-canvas it in every ray of 
light that can be focused on it—lest the time overtake us when 
everyone will pretend to like what no one does like. 


* * 


I have long nourished a prejudice against landscape art; therefore 
my persistent appreciation of a few works may well be as gold thrice 
tried in the fire. 

‘Landscape’ is my alternative for a title because taste in this field 
is perhaps more usual than in any other. 

I write to introduce very few landscapes, as I wish everybody to 
declare admiration for what they admire, and not for anything that 
I or some other body might point out. I shall not disguise my admira- 
tions, but do not expect readers either to share or adopt them; their 
own preferences will illustrate my argument just as well. 

A landscape is a surface divided into shapes by lines, or tones, 
or colours, or textures, so proportioned that the whole accords with 
the painter’s enjoyment of a prospect he either imagined or saw. 

However, the formula of an organic whole needs modification; 
at least, severed limbs of the higher organisms are dead, whereas the 
fragment of a work of art often seems more alive than complete ones: 
the Elgin marbles, Michaelangelo’s “Entombment” (Nat. Gal.), 
“Artemis Prologizes,” etc. Rarely is completeness live all through; 
even in the mere notion lurks a kind of futureless satiety : whereas 
things broken off or bungled are more congenial; since, being 
essentially faulty, we feel that we ought not to be able to compre- 
hend perfection . . . there is disproportion in the idea. 

The mystics who believed that perfection embraced them may 
have lived in mad-house cells as Browning’s “Johannes Agricola” 
suggests. We feel, sanely enough, they should, like St. Thomas 
Aquinas, have been content with ecstasy without attempting to 
unfold its implications in disparagement of more ordinary sinners. 
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Like a rope-ladder hung from the blue, metaphysics invites from 
here out of sight; and to suspect a trick is perhaps as wise as it is 
human. 

Landscapes are usually enhanced by small figures; yet these must 
not become the chief interest or the picture is a figure piece. There is 
no strict division, and all the most beautiful landscapes may well 
occur as backgrounds to figures, but it would be idle to attempt to 
prove this, if anyone doubted it. 

Our great sculptor, Alfred Stevens, said, ‘“‘People talk of ‘the 
arts’: I know of only one.” Yes, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
drama, music, etc., are essentially one human creation in which 
preference has dominated, as differentiated from work stamped by 
pedantry, utility, and haphazard. 

This human creation of the arts Blake called the Eternal World, 
into which we may escape from the evanescent world of fashion. 

Scholars tend to confuse the two, since both bad and good art 
may be taken up by fashion and, when ancient, both bad and good 
art may be genuine, while neither can be distinguished from the 
other by knowledge but only by affinity. Naturally, the scholar 
prefers facts to opinions; yet the value of art depends not on ascer- 
tainable facts, but on power to fascinate the most susceptible human 
beings, and it must always remain a mere opinion whether any 
particular work of art has fulfilled this condition. 


* * % 


Liking precedes knowledge which often undermines it. When 
study endorses liking the lover is freed from fear. 

Human sheep-likeness makes opinion vain, confusing it in a crowd 
of silly mimicries or else leaving it alone and unremarked. 

We each have our own taste and can have no other. Then why 
soil our integrity by pretending to the fashions? 

Alas! there is not only the fashion, but simultaneously as many 
minor ones as there are dissenting sects ; for fashion is taste foregone, 
in order to agree with a clique or a crowd . . . no matter how small 
if our intimate election is disguised. 

With the beginning, direction, and the goal unknown, diversities 
of taste have no sure significance; and orders of merit according 
to the preferences exhibited by persons can only be devised by the 
fatuous. 

On the other hand an order of merit in which works of art are 
arranged by our own preference clarifies and strengthens our taste. 

We should emulate another’s taste, or if this be impossible humour 
it, as many of us are ready to respect a child’s. 
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Taste can have but two merits, genuineness and growth. This 
latter is an increase in liking, as more subtle qualities, and more 
powerful or delicate wholes dawn on us. ; 

No doubt the act of conforming to fashion sometimes shares in 
these merits, but too often is mere snobbery, browbeating and 
deadening preference. 

Immature taste, which is often dubbed bad, has more health and 
future than conformity to fashion which plumes itself on impecca- 
bility. 

Admiration for poor and vulgar art yields as much pleasure as 
that for the most refined, and is as desirable for the possessor as the 
best taste for the few rare birds who think they possess it. 

Genuine taste is always as good as it is vital ; the absence of growth 
results in the decrease and death of liking. 

Should any think that they know what they like and so need 
trouble no further, they sign the death-warrant of their taste. 

To disparage a nation’s taste is insanity, for aesthetic value only 
lives in particular works. To vaunt Chinese over Greek art or vice 
versa is stock-exchange politics; for the amount of value that can 
attach to general characters may be discounted in appraising master- 
pieces, just as we take for granted that a genius was a human being. 

Why do critics persist in explaining value by general characters, 
i.e. those that may belong to both good and bad works? Because they 
are easy to talk about, whereas valuable characters, being partic- 
ular and unique, are extremely difficult to suggest in words. 

For the police every man’s thumb mark is unique, for experts his 
touch, for theology his soul ; similarly one work of art isnever valuable 
for the same reason as another. 

Hence fashions, as they always steer by general characters, are 
for ever at sea. 
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VIRTUE 


By Penistan Chapman 


IT was like Grandfather Donkin racing the church clock, thought 
Delia. They both started off together; for a few chimes Grandfather 
gained ; then he seemed to overhurry himself, to grow over-anxious, 
to lose pace; while the church clock chimed boomingly, relentlessly, 
_ steadily, bearing Grandfather down, and winning on the last few 
_ chimes, handsomely. 

That’s how it was when the train was slowing down. Something 
began to beat against something else. One chime grew hurried, des- 
perate, and another bore down on it relentlessly. Or did it? She 
listened acutely, but the brake was on now, the chimes could not 
be heard. Did it do that or was it only something in her own thoughts 
that made it seem to do that? That striving, that despair, she thought; 
that bearing down. She shuddered slightly. She could not tell. 

Now someone was getting into the carriage. A rather stout woman 
in a well-cut navy-blue costume and blue fox fur. Good shoes. Good 
gloves. A face pale, and though wrinkleless, deeply grooved. She 
settled herself in the other corner. Opposite the man who looked 
like a labourer, and who had sat motionless, glassy eyed ever since 
she (Delia) had got into his carriage. 

A young man was settling himself directly opposite her. A young 
man with thin, fair hair, in a well-worn, well-pressed suit. He looked 
like a teacher going to take up his first post after college, which he 
was. 

Delia’s eyes slid off him like water off a duck’s back. He was younger 
than she. She had the curious habit of paying no attention to, not 
being interested in people of other ages than her own. She could 
pick people of her own age out of a crowd as accurately as she could 
pick sardines out of a tin. That was how she’d picked David, to 
marry him. That was how she’d picked Benny, before David, to 
be engaged to. And now Benny.... 

Mrs. Dundas opened her despatch case, and took out a wad of 
notes. She was on her way to speak at a Conference of Women 
Workers. She was going to talk about the Formation of Character 
in the Child to women who were out at work all day. But she 
could just as well have spoken on Rationalization at the I.L.O. 
or Aesthetics. She ran her plump white finger down her notes, 
clamping her attention to the neat phrases. The man opposite her 
stared at her with fixed, glassy attention. 
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Drenched with iilicit sweetness, 
The re-creation of which is illicit. 


The lines dropped into Delia’s mind like a letter on to the mat 
which she hadn’t been expecting. She flushed a little, warming her 
nondescript, colourless face. She thought she would write the lines 
down, but it would look silly to do that, in a railway carriage. 
Besides, they betrayed so much. The forcing down by Benny of 
some accustomed control in her mind, the flowing into her of newly 
familiar influences, thoughts, ideas, sensations; the rising up in her 
of sweet, half-shameful speculations of which she was still afraid. 

Suddenly the labourer in the corner spoke. He said quite clearly 
and distinctly : 

“T can’t do it since I’ve been saved.” 

Mrs. Dundas put down her notes. Francis looked at him. Delia 
looked at him. The man sat quite still staring before him; his patient 
labourer’s hands knotted on his tightly-filled trousers. He had a 
red handkerchief twisted round his neck, and he wore a cap. 

Mrs. Dundas remembered that she’d been preaching at a Non- 
conformist Women’s Week-end, last week, at which hundreds of 
people had been saved. Quite nine, she thought, or ten. Oh what 
a success she had been, how she had known what was in people’s 
minds as they looked at her, listened to her. Oh if only I could live life 
like that woman there, being rich in a wide, comprehensive love, a 
love that is big enough to encompass people’s faults, to overlook the 
hateful, piffling little pin-pricks of fault and habit and circumstance. 
Mrs. Dundas had stood in her Bachelor’s gown in the pulpit radiating 
Comprehensive Love like a magnet radiates attraction. It had all 
been very, very wonderful. At the end tears had filled her eyes and 
she said: “This has been the happiest day of my life.” And she be- 
lieved that it had. She always did. A record collection (seventeen 
pounds) and hundreds of people saved. Already, in only a week, 
her invitations had tripled. 

And so now, hearing this man, this labourer, announce that there 
was something he could not do since he had been saved, Mrs. 
Dundas felt an instinctive gathering-up in herself, an instinctive 
action as it were to bring forth and envelop herself in an ectoplasm 
of Comprehensive Love, Love that would shine forth and fill the 
carriage, that this man who had been saved, but who was now ob- 
viously tempted away from his salvation back to his old sin, that this 
man could see and seize upon, feel awe at, hold on to, find shame and 
strength and revivification in. 

She felt this movement like a bowel action inside her, but nothing 
came forth. She stayed Mrs. Dundas in the corner of the carriage 
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with her good shoes and her blue fox fur and her notes on the Charac- 
ter of the Child. No love flowed from her to fill the carriage. The 
labourer opposite, having rebuked his sin, received no external 
help. Was it because he was a labourer, or only one single person? 
Was indeed a single individual, whoever he might be, worthy of 
an outpouring of Mrs. Dundas’s Comprehensive Love? Or was 
it that she was busy with her next speech; or wished to husband her 
strength for all those Women Workers who must presently cheer and 
applaud and sigh and think if only . . . how good and simple and 
lovely life would be after that. 

Or was it that she wasn’t getting paid for it? Whatever it was 
does not concern us now; but what does concern us was the internal 
collapse that occurred in Mrs. Dundas herself when with a gesture she 
stayed the pouring forth of her love, dammed up thespring that would, 
of its own pure volition, come out. Mrs. Dundas shuddered and put 
down her notes, and her eyes filled with another kind of tears. 

Francis was looking out of the window, looking at the dizzy 
sheep, the swirling cows. One took each part of life, he thought, one 
took it quite individually and separately and made it perfect. And 
then, when one lived from day to day, progressing—not drifting— 
down the inevitable tide of life, one found that all those parts of life 
came together into one whole—like a beautiful mosaic of different 
colours, not a flat jigsaw puzzle—one found that they all fitted into 
one and made—what? The perfect life, of course. 

Yes, yes, of course. The perfect life. 

The labourer spoke again. ‘I can’t do it since I’ve been saved,” 
he said. 

The three people in the carriage stirred uneasily. Delia stared at 
him wide-eyed. It was creepy when he spoke like that. What had he 
been saved from, what couldn’t he do now? she thought. In that man 
too, she thought, something stronger had come along that had borne 
down something else. In her own case a life that is a myriad colours 
of sensation, that at night could be ablaze with poetry, had been 
borne down heavily, relentlessly by . . . by poverty and babies’ nappies 
and a husband who must be coaxed and humoured and given endless, 
unremitting spiritual and mental support, by the heaviness of a life 
which these things symbolized, the heaviness of the church bells 
beating against Grandfather Donkin’s delicate, silvery chimes. 
And now, in their turn these things too had been, were being, beaten 
down by a return of that old life, by a wild resurgence of personal 
sensation and poetry brought about . . . by Benny. And by Benny 
himself. By the man she had thought often she ought to have married 
instead of David. By Benny whom she had met again for a few days 
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and who had borne down upon, and crushed what in its turn had 
crushed what she still regarded as her own, her real, her true, her 
vital life. 

Why, thought Mrs. Dundas, why had it to be so? She couldn’t 
understand it all. She worked her fingers to the bone—if not literally 
mentally, she worked her fingers to the bone for the good of mankind, 
and what did she get in return? How did life serve her? Shabbily. 
Shabbily. Almost as if life resented the efforts she made to improve 
it for other people; almost as if life objected to her interference and 
determined to pay her out in a spot she couldn’t defend. Look 
at Gladys her daughter, for instance. In a nurse’s post abroad; 
but it wasn’t a nurse’s post. And Dick her son, drinking himself 
secretly and wittily to death and ruining a perfectly lovely little 
business his father had left him; and Derek her other son gone off 
with a married woman, and... and her husband to whom death 
had come as a welcome cloak to hide a load of scandal. Everything 
went wrong with her. Everything. Life was a complete mess with her. 
She would have had a nervous breakdown if she hadn’t had her 
work, she was sure of it. If she hadn’t been able to travel about the 
country helping others ; teaching other women how to bring up their 
children and make a success of marriage and run their lives on the 
lines of Comprehensive Love. Yes, without her work she would be 
broken, shattered in mind and body. As she was now, at this minute, 
with all her reserves and defences down, broken down by this man 
opposite her, this ugly, common labourer who had informed the 
world that there was something he couldn’t do since he had been 
saved. 

But did it work out like that, thought Mr. Francis, sitting in the 
corner of the carriage, quite removed from the other three people 
and the dipping, tearing train. When you had made each division 
of life perfect, when you put the pieces together, did they make a 
perfect life, a perfect whole? He had scrutinized, he had made efforts, 
he had tried to weld the individual fractions together into one; 
and life flowed on very much the same as if he were drifting resist- 
lessly down the tide of time: he couldn’t seem to get the perfect 
parts of life welded into a perfect whole. Something was stopping 
him, holding him up, not letting him get any further. Why not? 
Why not? his spirit cried. But this something inside him obstructing 
his purpose never replied to that. Only laughed mockingly, and left 
him to supply his own bewildered answer. 

The labourer in the corner spoke again. “‘I can’t do it since I’ve 
been saved,” he said. 

Delia suddenly realized that he was asleep. That he was one of 
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those people who go to sleep with their eyes open, so that while you 
think they are steadily watching, they are lost, far away in a private 
waste of oblivion. 

““He’s asleep,”’ she said. © 

“Why yes, so he is,” said Mrs. Dundas. She roused herself and shook 
out her blue fox fur. So he hadn’t been watching her, speaking to her. 
- Me dreaming, dreaming about . . . well what did it matter to 

er: 

Mr. Francis smiled at Delia and Delia smiled back. He has nice 
eyes, she thought. Obviously a wife and mother, he thought, and 
a little tired, now, faded. He suddenly felt extremely tired and de- 
pressed, as if he had for years fought to bring up a family and sac- 
rificed leisure and personality and was at the end wondering if it 
was worth while. If she is what I judge her to be, he thought, she 
will have suffered acutely to make one part of her life perfect. But 
what of the whole, he thought. What of the whole? He looked at her 
faded, nondescript appearance, her attitude of one who can never re- 
lax. But there can be no analogy in this particular between us, he 
thought, for she will inevitably have sacrificed some perfection in 
the other parts of her life to effect perfection in the part she deemed 
most important, while I... . All parts of my life are of equal im- 
portance and receive my equal attention, he wanted to say, but 
he could not. Yet, it was true, or so he liked to think, but... . What 
good was that when one could get no further? 

Delia opened her case and powdered her nose. The train was 
grinding on now; a little late, making up for lost time. She slapped 
the puff against her nose, listening to the rival, rebel chimes. Some- 
thing beating against something else, bearing it down. Benny and 
poetry and her magical old life as a girl beating against the deadness 
of herself as an overstrung wife, bearing fatigue and dissatisfactions 
down, liberating her to a large, a lovely, a magical life with Benny. 
For if this just-begun affair with Benny developed, if it weren’t 
borne down but bore down in its turn, triumphed, it would take her 

. . whither. To flight and freedom, she knew it. She put her puff 
away, ran a comb through the side-pieces of her mousy hair. The 
train ground on. Chime against chime. Power against power. Sen- 
sation and poetry against deadness and monotony; acceptance 
and the daily weight of accustomed life and what was expected of 
her against Benny and her real life. Bong. Bong. The church clock 
against Grandfather Donkin, bearing it down. Bong. Bong. The 
malicious, grinding forces of life against the freedom of the human 
spirit. ... And suddenly she panicked. It was as if a bird was caught 
in her throat and could get neither up nor down. Because she was 
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on the verge of being home again and something was going to win. 
Something was going to beat down something else; something was 
going to live. Something die. And she didn’t know which. And she 
was afraid of both and longed for both and hated both. She listened 
desperately to the chimes of the train, trying with a loathsome long- 
ing to find out, to try to hear if they would tell her which would win. 
But the brakes had been put on now. The chimes were a blur. The 
train was slowing down. Already the station was in sight. 

Mrs. Dundas put away her notes on the Formation of Character 
in the Child. She didn’t use paint or powder. She washed her face 
in rainwater, that was her only beauty aid. On the platform, she 
thought, Mrs. Councillor Seaton would be waiting for her. And 
with Mrs. Seaton would be the Committee. Humbler women. Not 
so learned. Women who looked at her with nervous, patient eyes, 
wanting to see, wanting to know, wanting help.... 

Mrs. Dundas floundered like a turtle in the sea. That hateful man 
opposite had jarred her up. Made her remember the wreck of her 
own life, when her whole power to help others depended upon her 
ability to forget it. For one terrible moment she hated him. Then 
she took her hatred as it were like a hair-pin from her head and threw 
it out of the carriage window. She could not hate now. She could only 
love. Her whole success at this week-end conference, her whole 
reputation, power to assist the broken, crying need of humanity for 
direction in life, lay in her ability to love; to radiate, pour out a 
rich comprehensive love, a flowing, stream, a mighty light, in which 
broken hearts and spirits could bathe and bask, and depart at the 
end of the conference healed beyond breakdown or despair. 

She called up her love in her; and it was no instinctive motion 
this time; she called up her love definitely, as one calls up a straying 
recalcitrant dog; she called up her love, but she was floundering in 
a sea of maladjustment, disquiet, and fear. She called up her love 
and for one dreadful, terrible instant she thought it was not going 
to respond, that it had left her for ever, that she could not go on; 
and then it came. Gently at first like a secretion, then as she seized 
it, almost by the scruff of its neck, she hauled it up in her as one 
hauls up the mainsail brace, hauled it up into visible view for 
all to see, so that it cloaked her, enveloped her, shone out around 
her, filled the carriage and overflowed even outside the carriage 
window on to the platform where even at this moment Mrs. Coun- 
cillor Seaton and the Committee were patiently, expectantly waiting. 

Just then the labourer woke up. Fluttered his eyes. Rubbed his 
brick-red face, looked around him. 

“My man,” said Mrs. Dundas leaning forward, and actually 
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putting one plump white hand on his knee. “My man. Fight your 
temptation. There is always strength for those who truly fight. Do 
the best always. We know you want to be good. Do good, and your 
desire for evil will pass away. For as we do, so we are. If you do good, 
you will find you are good. Do, and you shall be.” 

Mr. Francis stared at Mrs. Dundas as if he had been shot. Do, 
and you shall be, she had said. Do, and you shall be. The words 
swam round the carriage like swans. He tried suddenly to take hold 
of her precept to this man, and peel it as if it were a banana. Say: 
one of us is putting the cart before the horse. I say that if you make 
your life perfect in all the parts you know, and put it together and 
live it as a whole it will itself be perfect. But perfect for whom? For 
yourself. For others? No. Except in so far as unselfishness and gen- 
erosity are concomitant parts of parts of the perfect life—for yourself. 
But this woman says: Do, and you shall be. Put not the idea of 
perfection for your personal life in the first place; but put... . 

His mind reeled, grasped it; then he was burning to try it out. 
Burning to begin a whole series of actions for the benefit of other 
people, unconnected with the idea of making any part of his life 
perfect ; yet wanting to see if the doing of them would weld together 
the scattered parts of his life into one. But how could he begin, what 
could he do, now, here in a railway carriage, with people getting 
ready to get out, and the station slowing down, and the eyes of 
people on the platform searching the windows. 

He got up and lifted Mrs. Dundas’s luggage down. She thanked 
him warmly. Her eyes were glowing, her skin flushed, her teeth 
gleamed like pearls. She stood up to get out. He reached Delia’s 
case down too. But whether it was Delia’s carelessness, or whether 
it was a faulty clasp, or whether it was the sheer maliciousness of 
fate, as he reached it down the lid flew open and all her personal 
belongings fell about the carriage floor and seats. 

“Oh dear,” said Delia. She sat with a pair of corsets in her lap and 
her combinations on the floor. ‘“Tut, tut,’ said Mrs. Dundas, but 
she did not stay to pick anything up. She had seen Mrs. Councillor 
Seaton. The Committee were waiting. She nodded politely to each 
of the occupants of the carriage and picked her way delicately through 
the stockings and talcum powder and undervests to the door. Love 
flowed about her as a garment. She stretched out her hands to Mrs. 
Councillor Seaton and the Committee. They stretched out their 
hands to her. Their eyes watched hers, almost imploringly, she 
thought. “‘Sisters,” she said. “‘Sisters.”” It was going to be a mag- 
nificent week-end. ; 

With a shock of horror Mr. Francis saw his train steam in on the 
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other side of the platform. It was the train he must catch; there 
wasn’t another to-day. He began school first thing in the morning. 
The impression it would make if he were so badly late as to arrive 
in the middle of to-morrow morning. Oh he must catch it, he must, 
he must. 

But these things on the carriage floor. And this woman who did 
nothing to help him. He flung some of the things into the case, 
looked at her angrily, impatiently. He saw she was crying. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he said. 

She raised her pale, tear-drenched face to his. “I can’t possibly 
tell you,” she said. 

She had seen David and the two children coming down the 
platform, looking for her. They were getting nearer and nearer, in a 
moment she would know for good, for ever, which thing had won, 
which had borne down which, which life had triumphed and which 
decayed. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she cried desperately, and wrung her hand- 
kerchief. 

He thought he would jump out of the carriage and leave her in 
the midst of her spilled garments with her grief, race across the bridge 
and catch his train. He could just do it, he was sure. But he didn’t. 
He had spilled these things. This woman looked at her tether’s- 
end; there might be something he could do. 

“Don’t cry,” he said kindly. “‘Nothing’s ever so bad as we think.” 

Just then David put his head in at the open carriage door. He 
looked at the weeping Delia then at Mr. Francis packing away her 
clothes first with astonishment and then with displeasure. 

“So here you are, Delia,” he said frigidly. “I hope you’ve had a 
nice holiday. How is mother?” He kissed her cheek coldly. 

She saw that Rosie’s dress was crumpled and dirty and that Jimp 
was breaking out into scabs. She panicked that it was measles. 
Measles, and he walking about? She got up and got out of the train 
and clasped the children in her arms. She was still crying. They at 
least were glad to see her. They cried too. David looked on angrily, 
not understanding anything of this. There would be hell to pay 
when they got home, she thought. She would have to coax and 
coax and coax him to be.... 

The train was moving off. The nice young man with the fair hair 
was out of the train, with her washing half in and out of the bag. 
“The clasp came undone,” she said to David. ““Thank you so much,” 
she said to the young man. But she was listening to the chimes of the 
train as it gathered speed and slipped away, the strong heavy 
chimes beating down on the weak ones; something bearing down 
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relentlessly, with the accumulated relentlessness of custom and pos- 
session and time and apathy on something light and magical just 
seen for a few days, remembered for a few hours, relinquished for 
ever. 

Meekly she followed David and the children from the station. 

The other side of the station was empty now. His train had gone. 
With a shock of gloom and apprehension he remembered that in 
the hustle of getting that woman’s baggage out of the train he’d 
left his own in, on the rack. He sat down in the utmost dejection 
on a seat in a now deserted station, his head between his hands, 
thinking, still thinking. 


Tue TEMPLARS’ CHURCH, SEGOVIA 
Wood engraving by SypNEY LEE, R.A., R.E. 
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THE THEATRE 


Guosts. By Henrik Ibsen. Vaudeville. 

Ricuarp III. By William Shakespeare. Old Vic. 

Goop-ByE TO YESTERDAY. By James Parish. Phoenix. 

House oF ASsIGNATION. By Ashley Dukes. Mercury. 
SUSANNAH AND THE ELpERs. By James Bridie. Duke of York’s. 


FOR much of what is genuinely exciting in the month’s drama we have to 
thank Miss Lilian Baylis—an obligation not displeasing even to ardent 
supporters of the National Theatre who have lately had reason to suspect 
that the Old Vic was being used as a red herring. The production of 
Richard III, though in a dozen ways it would do no credit to a National 
Theatre, is redeemed by the cleverness with which Mr. Emlyn Williams 
transposes the Crookback’s antiquated villainy into modern times; and the 
cast of Ghosts at the Vaudeville is with one exception that which appeared 
under Miss Baylis’s management at the Buxton Festival. It is headed by 
Miss Marie Ney, whose portrait of Mrs. Alving gives the month distinction. 

The more interesting of the plays elsewhere have been chiefly remarkable 
for the indifference to or misunderstanding of popular taste shown by their 
authors. Most of the critics found considerable merit in Mr. James Parish’s 
Good-bye to Yesterday, which brought Miss Gladys Cooper back to the 
London stage; yet few of them, I imagine, as they explained that the story 
turned upon the locking of a boy in a dark cupboard from which he was 
brought out incurably insane, doubted that they were dooming the play to 
failure. They were careful to point out that this episode was not the play, 
that the author was trying to show how a man’s lack of faith in himself, 
increased and accentuated by the doubts and scandalous gossip of others, 
might bring about his destruction, and that he had treated this big theme 
with the utmost sincerity and a great deal of power. But the public were 
unwilling to be pained in this particular way, and the play went down, 
taking with it some excellent acting. The appeal here was to the general 
public, and their squeamishness had been underrated. 

House of Assignation, a new play by Mr. Ashley Dukes, put on at the 
Mercury, could only have been intended as caviare. The million have no 
use for romantic dialogue that makes an elaborate and delicately ordered 
pattern but has no plainly apparent meaning, or for characters that seem 
to have stepped, very bright and decorative, out of a playbox. Happily, 
those who like this sort of thing like it very much and discover without 
difficulty a delicious comedy of love and fate in the to-and-fro of the puppet 
Spaniards, and they will be helped as much in the present case by the 
charming costumes and settings which Mr. Roger Furse has designed as by 
the author’s light-hearted enjoyment of his own bright if somewhat mysterious 
game. 

Mr. James Bridie is another author who always gives the impression that 
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he is writing primarily to amuse himself. It not infrequently happens, of 
course, that his amusement is widely shared, but I doubt if it will happen 
in the case of Susannah and the Elders. The difficulty has been to expand 
without changing out of all recognition a story as brief as it is familiar, 
and Mr. Bridie has so diminished the dignity of his heroine that the old 
story is seriously weakened. His impish comments, amusing as they are, do 
not make a better one. 

For genuine excitement, then, the month throws us back on new readings 
of old tragedies. I have never been more moved by an actress in the part 
of Mrs. Alving than by Miss Marie Ney. A commonplace performance of 
Ghosts may suggest that there is more to be said in criticism of Qswald’s 
mother than Ibsen intended. So complete is Miss Ney’s study of the character 
that this suspicion has no room to grow. She rids us of uncomfortable 
suspicions by confirming them, by presenting a woman aware of her own 
late development and of fine possibilities irretrievably wasted; and from 
this standpoint she gives to the tragedy as it unfolds all that it requires of 
repressed passion, of terror and despair. The revival is also a fresh reading 
in the sense that it abandons Archer’s translation. We have become so 
accustomed to Archer that we have a certain affection for his stiffnesses of 
style, but there is no doubt, I think, that Mr. Norman Ginsberg’s dialogue 
is, with occasional lapses, vastly better suited to the stage. As Richard III 
at the Old Vic, Mr. Emlyn Williams, like Miss Ney, anticipates a criticism 
of the character he is representing, giving a now slightly comic villain such 
a humorous relish of his own monstrous excesses that he disarms our mockery. 
His performance has not the flawless quality of Miss Ney’s, but it is an 
extremely interesting one. 


A. V. CooKMAN 
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ART—THE LONDON GROUP 


AMONG the more interesting things about the London Group Exhibition 
were the comments that it aroused in the Press. There seemed a consensus 
of opinion that it has become the most important annual exhibition of 
English art, one critic even going so far as to write of a migration across 
the road to Burlington House. The expression of this opinion was no doubt 
largely the result of there being an unusually dull exhibition of the New 
English Art Club this year. But it is nevertheless generally true. Among 
the artists who exhibited at both exhibitions their better works were reserved 
for the London Group. This may have been directly the result of intention, 
or it may have been indirectly brought about by an attempt to select works 
which the artist thought suited the tone of either exhibition. In either case, 
however, it is evidence of the superiority of the exhibition in Burlington 
Gardens. Probably few people would dispute this. 

A more interesting and at the same time more difficult question is whether 
the London Group worthily represents contemporary English painting or, 
more simply, whether it is as good as it should be. In view of its past history 
and that of its parent of Camden Town, one would like to think so. One 
is conscious, too, of an evident goodness of will, a striving after liberalness 
of mind and freshness of vision. Perhaps the latter was the meaning of 
Mr. Ethelbert White’s allegory of the artist at bay. There was certainly 
evidence in the works which he showed and in those of some other artists, 
such as Mr. Pitchforth, of an effort to rid themselves of manners which 
had become mannerisms. Unfortunately in dropping their mannerisms they 
seem, at present at least, to have found little with which to replace them. 
The best Mr. White has been able to do, in a small water-colour in the 
long gallery, is to return to the Nashes from whom he evolved, while Mr. 
Pitchforth has abandoned his expression of volume for a rather artificial 
expression of light. 

One must also allow for two factors. One is that the London Group 
Exhibition is always difficult to see, as it is crowded and the works are of 
very different kinds. This is partly inevitable, but might, one feels, be made 
less of a handicap by a more sympathetic hanging. An extreme example of 
unsympathetic hanging in the present exhibition was the placing of two 
pictures by Mr. Coldstream on either side of a superrealist presentation of 
a dissected body. The effect for the present writer was to have his attention 
drawn to the latter as something particularly horrid and insincere, and not 
consciously to notice Mr. Coldstream’s at all. The other factor is that the 
exhibition is the work of a group and does not pretend to represent all that 
is good in contemporary English art. One must remember in judging it 
that many of the justifiably best-known names are absent from the list of 
exhibitors. Among the painters such different artists as Mr. Matthew Smith 
Mr. Paul Nash, Mr. Wadsworth, for instance, and among the sculptors such 
different artists as Mr. Epstein and Miss Hepworth. When all allowances are 
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made, however, the London Group show does not seem entirely satisfactory 
as a large annual exhibition of English painting. In view of the quality to be 
found in one-man shows and other smaller exhibitions it does not reach the 
standard which one would expect. It seems to be an exhibition in which one 
sees the less good work of an artist instead of his best. This was noticeably 
true in the present exhibition in the cases of Mr. Hitchens and Mr. Pasmore. 
A consideration of the allowances which have to be made suggests that 
perhaps the trouble is that the exhibition is both too large and too small. 
It is too large in that there is no bond of sympathy between the artists, as 
existed, one imagines, in the Camden Town Group, which would urge 
them to send in their best work to be seen in surroundings helpful to it. It 
is too small in that many of the best painters in the styles represented are 
not shown, and in that there is not sufficient material to separate the 
different styles into different sections, ideally, in different rooms. This 
suggests, rather depressingly it must be admitted, that it would be better 
to substitute a number of smaller groups. The alternative is an annual 
national exhibition, chosen with liberalness and intelligence. But this seems 
beyond human power, which has to choose between the complete indis- 
criminateness which leads to the abomination of desolation of the salon des 
Indépendents and a mere senseless dogmatism which has given the word 
academic its modern pejorative meaning. 

In connexion with the London Group more than one comment 
has been passed on the naturalness or unnaturalness of the work shown. 
This takes two forms. In the one it is a question of whether the painter 
is painting because he has an interest in his subject or whether he is 
painting because he wants to put into practice a certain theory. Such 
an opposition is not justified. If it were a question of sincerity and 
insincerity, it would be a matter of producing evidence and debating this. 
But if a critic accuses a painter of unnaturalness, it is at least open to 
question whether all that he really means is not that such a manner would 
not be natural to the critic himself. There is nothing unnatural in thinking 
about one’s art, and, for the modern painter who has thought about his, 
there is nothing more or less natural about an abstraction than about a 
realistic presentation. Nor, to shift the position a little, is there any less 
contact with life. The abstract painter is building, for one thing, on his 
experiences of rhythm which is fundamental to life. In the other form it is 
a question of whether or not the painter is imitating the style of another. 
Here the justification of the criticism rests on the degree to which the 
imitation is carried, and all that can be said is that there is often too great 
impatience with signs of one painter learning from another. Manner and 
subject are separable only in theory. It is the layman who feels that he 
would like to express his sensations, but does not know how to, just because 
he has not a manner. If a young painter is potentially a great painter, he 
will evolve his own manner out of his master’s, as Botticelli did or Rembrandt. 
If he is potentially an indifferent painter, he will probably produce better 
work, for what it is worth, as a follower or imitator. Wyrm GrBson 
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MUSIC—MADEMOISELLE 
BOULANGER 


ON November 4th Mlle. Nadia Boulanger conducted the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, a special choir, and six soloists whom she had brought 
from Paris in a programme of most interesting but little-known music. 
The selections from Rameau’s Dardanus (1739) were probably a revelation 
to most of the audience, who may subconsciously have accepted, on little 
or no evidence, Debussy’s estimate of Rameau: “. . . full of charming and 
tended delicacy, well balanced, strictly declamatory in recitative.” After 
hearing Rameau’s music they may agree rather with the contemporary 
opinion, “Il a donné une musique male et harmonieuse, d’un caractére 
neuf.” The purely orchestral movements selected by Mlle. Boulanger showed 
Rameau as a vigorous rather than a tender composer, with a strong rhythmic 
sense, an incisiveness, and a concision which alone would give him a high 
place among composers. The small chorus (Paix favorable), sung by a French 
choir of nine which included the soloists, was an excellent example of that 
balance and unfrivolous elegance which we have never recaptured since the 
days of its zenith in the eighteenth century—tenderness without senti- 
mentality, a small scale without pettiness, and an unpretentious self-con- 
fidence which marks perhaps most clearly its distinction from the art of our 
own time. Of the soloists, Doda Conrad (bass) and Paul Derenne (tenor) were 
woolly in tone and had not the precision essential to the music. Giséle Peyron 
sang charmingly when she had recovered from an initial nervousness. The 
English chorus were a little heavy-handed, but they had mastered their 
French very creditably and in no way marred the performance. Monteverdi’s 
Sonata sopra Sancta Maria, written for solo voice with eight instruments (two 
cornetti, two trombones, one trombone doppio, and three strings) was 
excellently performed and, like the selections from Dardanus, opened up a 
quite different side of Monteverdi’s genius from that more generally known 
by excerpts from the operas. The religious element is strong and genuine, 
the music severe but magnificent and made to roll round the roof of the 
ducal chapel at Mantua, for which the sonata was written. The Lamento 
della Ninfa which followed it moves in a very different world, that of the 
sentimental shepherds and shepherdesses of the Pastor fido. The part of the 
nymph was charmingly sung by the Comtesse Jean de Polignac, and the 
introduction and the narrators’ comments of miserella! miserella! by a trio of 
Mlle. Boulanger’s singers. The better-known Lasciatemi morire (Lamento 
d’ Arianna) was sung with great grace and feeling. Lucille Wallace played 
very competently in a harpsichord concerto in D major by Haydn, a small 
- work with a fiery, rollicking last movement. 

Of Fauré’s Requiem, which concluded the programme, it is very difficult 
to speak adequately, and perhaps Mlle. Boulanger’s own words are the 
most pertinent: 
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No external effect detracts from the sober and somewhat severe expression 
of grief: no disquiet or agitation disturbs its profound meditation, no doubt 
tarnishes its unassailable faith, its quiet confidence, its tender and peaceful 
expectation. . . . The music tells of the sorrow that is left behind by those 
who depart without return, a sorrow so near to God that it is without revolt, 
cry, or gesture. And if grave utterances are made, if grief-laden song unfolds 
itself, they are dominated by the assurance of forgiveness and the serene 
promise of eternal peace. 


Serenity is the note of the whole work, which, almost alone among Requiems, 
never departs from the atmosphere of prayer, or is seduced by the dramatic 
“possibilities” of the Christian belief about death and the meaning of 
death. Doda Conrad’s muddling of the bass solo in the Sanctus was the 
only fault in the performance. Mlle. Peyron’s singing of the Pie Jesu, 
standing in the organ loft, was sympathetic and genuinely devotional. But 
the bulk of the work fell to the English choir, which Mlle. Boulanger had 
trained to sing with feeling and understanding, though Fauré’s idiom must 
have been unfamiliar for all its simplicity. The whole concert was a tribute 
to Mlle. Boulanger’s musicianship and a devotion to standards whose 
austerity and intransigeance it would be difficult to match. 

At the second of the Courtauld-Sargent Concerts on November 8th the 
programme was classical and strictly conventional. Herr Artur Schnabel 
played the solo part in two pianoforte concertos, Mozart’s concerto in E flat 
(K 482), and Beethoven’s in G major (op. 58). Herr Schnabel is not an ideal 
player of Mozart. For all the purity of his style and his integrity as a musician, 
his playing lacks spontaneity and charm. His spirits are not high enough for 
the faster movements—in this case the final rondo: and he is not child 
enough—child in the religious sense of unspoiled, untouched, spontaneous 
in grief as in joy—for the slow movements. He has not the mannerisms and 
affectations which make it impossible for go per cent of pianists to play 
Mozart: but he is too conscious a musician, perhaps a little too humourlessly 
a “high priest of art.” His performance of Beethoven’s fourth concerto 
was excellent. Here his self-consciousness was less out of place and his 
rather high-handed manner with technical difficulties, which had marred 
his performance of Mozart from a purely pianistic point of view, gave an 
impression of a devil-may-care attitude which the music sometimes warrants. 
Dr. Sargent did not make the performance of Brahms’s Third Symphony in 
any way memorable. Full of fine ideas and often mounting to tragic 
climaxes the Third Symphony still hangs fire. The connecting links are too 
painfully clear to the ear, and the thickness of the orchestration affects me 
at any rate like the hot and muddy paint of some excellent Victorian 
draughtsman trying his hand at oils. But the secret of Brahms’s grand 
ineffectiveness lies outside his musicianship, though I doubt whether a 
German professor quite hit the mark when he said enigmatically to me at 
the time, “What Brahms lacked was a nursery.”’ Perhaps he was not far 


wrong. 
MARTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 
SpanisH Eartu. International. 


Tue Lire or Emre Zoua. American. 
Tue PrIsONER OF ZENDA. American. 


WHATEVER may be the reasons, there seems to me something curiously 
remote, not quite real, about Spanish Earth, made by Joris Ivens, the Dutch 
director, with a commentary written and spoken by Ernest Hemingway. 
Perhaps the British censor is partly responsible: from the original version, 
which is said to have deeply impressed President Roosevelt, he has cut 
out certain incidents bearing on foreign intervention in the Spanish 
war. One brief incident remains: after an air raid on Fuentaduena, the 
village 40 miles from Madrid on the Valencia road where many of the 
scenes were taken, Hemingway is allowed to say: ‘“he Government pursuit 
planes shot one Junker down.” Otherwise there is nothing to show that 
this is not purely a civil war, and in fact it is not very clear exactly what 
the war is about. The peasants of Fuentaduena, not far from the front 
line, are hard at work irrigating their sun-dried fields in order to grow 
corn for Madrid. There is a hint that in the past they were prevented 
from doing this by the inertia of their landlords: the final shot, of water 
running over the earth, is a moving suggestion of new freedom flowing out 
to fertilize the countryside. But nothing is said about new methods of land 
tenure; nothing about the various political philosophies of present-day 
Spain ; no mention of Communists or Anarchists, or of Fascists or Falangists 
either. Ivens and Hemingway, I think, wanted their film above all to give 
an impression of simple Spanish people, somehow involved in war when 
all they ask is to be allowed to own and till their own soil. There is some 
splendid photography of the bare, rock-ribbed landscape, and a dramatic 
moment, early on, when the first mutter of gunfire breaks in on a peaceful 
view of deserted fields. There are Spanish faces, too, graphically rendered, 
and later some vivid glimpses of the food queues in battered Madrid and of 
life in the trenches facing the enemy positions in University City. Some 
of the Government leaders speak at a political meeting; a young soldier 
comes home on leave to Fuentaduena and teaches the village boys to drill; 
eventually a row of tanks, followed by lonely groups of infantry, go slowly 
forward over rough grass to counter a rebel attack on the Valencia road. 
But nothing—naturally—is ever seen of the enemy; there are no shots of 
actual fighting; the shell-bursts are few and far away. I mention these 
points only so that no one should expect to find in Spanish Earth either a 
fierce war picture or a violent piece of controversial propaganda. What 
Ivens and Hemingway have done is to focus a finely handled camera on the 
background of daily life behind the Madrid lines, where an army of young 
men has to be hastily improvised while there are so many mouths to feed. 
Hemingway’s terse commentary is exceptionally well done. 

I wonder whether The Life of Emile Zola has not been praised for its good 
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intentions rather than for its positive achievements? It is good that Holly- 
wood should have the courage to go on from Pasteur to tackle another famous 
biography ; good that we should see what the courage and determination of 
one writer can do against embattled forces of social injustice. And Paul 
Muni, though he has restless mannerisms, gives a vivid sketch of Zola, in 
his hungry youth, his briefly complacent middle age, his fiery return to 
the fray when he is sure that Dreyfus is innocent. But as a convincing 
impression of Zola’s life and times and contemporaries—here the film falls 
a long way short. It may not matter very much that it opens with a thoroughly 
bogus scene of Zola sharing a traditional garret with a bohemian artist 
called Cézanne. What does matter is that so often a combination of American 
accents and stiffly theatrical dialogue are fatal to the period illusion. For 
instance, there is a neat little scene showing a respectable Parisian bourgeois 
and his wife each secretly buying a copy of Zola’s scandalous novel, Nana. 
Its effect is destroyed when the bookseller, asked by the lady to send her a 
copy at home, replies with the purely American locution, “I certainly will.” 
The trial scene, when Zola is accused of libelling the Army, is impressively 
detailed and has moments of power, but it is allowed to go on too long, I 
think, and the whole film—though it strangely omits almost all reference to 
the anti-Semitic aspects of the Dreyfus case—could have done much more, 
in less than its two hours’ running time, if its treatment of the story had been 
less laboriously dignified. One sighs for a little visual poetry, a little swift 
eloquence in the cutting; for not quite so many carefully assembled scenes 
with American performers trying very hard to look like historic Frenchmen. 

In The Prisoner of Kenda there are none of these troubles with realism. 
We have Ronald Colman coolly doubling the parts of Rudolph Rassendyll 
and King Rudolph of Ruritania; Madeleine Carroll coolly beautiful as 
Princess Flavia; Aubrey Smith coolly far-seeing as the faithful Colonel 
Zapt; and, above all, Douglas Fairbanks, junr., coolly unscrupulous as 
Rupert of Hentzau. The lavish coronation scenes, with Colman masquerading 
as the King, and the romantically emotional episodes with Princess F lavia, 
are sometimes allowed to hold up the adventures, but there is plenty of action 
at the end, when Rudolph enters Black Michael’s sinister castle where the 
real King is fettered in a murky dungeon. Here comes Rudolph’s sabre duel 
with Rupert, played by Fairbanks with the most engaging relish. The 
duel is brilliantly done—up and down stairs, over tables, in and out of the 
shadows of the massive masonry, until at last Rudolph cuts the drawbridge 
rope with his sword and Colonel Zapt gallops in with his soldiers out of the 
moonlight. If a little of the reckless spirit of this duel could have gone into 
Zola’s duel with the French Army—but it is hard still for Hollywood to 
feel virtuous and reckless at the same time. 

CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


IT is some time since I have been able to devote these notes to booksellers’ 
catalogues. But a Christmas number is perhaps a suitable occasion on which 
to give them their turn, since some of my readers may think it not a bad 
idea to give (to carefully chosen recipients) old or rare books as Christmas 
presents—or an even better notion, possibly, to buy a few for themselves. 
So, then, let us consider catalogues, beginning with Messrs. Quaritch’s 
Number 541, issued from 11 Grafton Street, W.1. This is a miscellaneous 
list, which opens with a few interesting autograph letters, such as one from 
Anne of Denmark (James I’s queen) trying to borrow two thousand marks 
on the security of a jewel (this costs seven guineas), or another from 
Coleridge to Sheridan, price £31 10s., referring to a tragedy which the 
former is to write. Important sections of the catalogue deal with European 
family histories and genealogies, the fine arts, music, and English literature 
printed since 1700. Another good catalogue is Number 649 of Messrs. 
Maggs, 34 and 35 Conduit Street, W.1, which is concerned with English 
literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Among the first items 
in it, one which catches my eye is Matthew Arnold’s school prize poem, 
Alaric at Rome, printed at Rugby in 1840, for which £30 is asked. Another 
Rugbeian poet, Rupert Brooke, is represented by his Poems, 1911, which 
costs £18 18s. The first English edition of Herman Melville’s The Whale, 
published by Bentley in three volumes in 1851, is here for £225. 
* * 


From Messrs. Myers & Co., of 102 New Bond Street, W.1, comes their 
List 318, which contains books of many different kinds. Among them I 
notice two first editions of George Eliot—Silas Marner, 1861, £1 10s., and 
Felix Holt, 3 volumes, 1866, £2 as. A first edition of George Moore’s Evelyn 
Innes, 1898, with a presentation inscription to ‘‘Edward Martyn, the friend 
of all my life,” is marked £4 4s.; while for £3 3s. can be had the rarest of 
Mrs. Centlivre’s plays, The Wonder: or Woman keeps a Secret, 1714. Another 
miscellaneous catalogue of old books is that (Number 302) just issued by 
Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, 26) King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. This is 
the first part of a new alphabetical series, and covers the letters A to C. 
Evidently the firm is here assembling its less expensive books, for many of 
the prices are as low as four or five shillings—sums for which many very 
pleasant minor things are to be had. I notice, for instance, the Poetic Vigils, 
1824, of the Quaker poet, Bernard Barton, for 5s.; James Beattie’s The 
Minstrel, 2 parts, 1771 and 1774, for 15s.; and Charles Churchill’s An Epistle 
to William Hogarth, 1763, for 9s.—all being first editions. While for no more 
than £2 you may buy the first edition of a very famous poem, Robert 
Blair’s The Grave, 1743. Finally, I must mention a catalogue (Number 339) 
of old English songs and song-books issued by Messrs. Ellis, late of New 
Bond Street, but now of The Old House, Great Bedwyn, Marlborough. 

I. A. WiLiaMs 


CHRISTOPHER [SHERWOOD 


by Ropert MEDLEY 


wn the London Group Winter Exhibition at the New Burlington 
Galleries 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


JOINVILLE’S CHRONICLE OF ST. LOUIS* 

A TEAM of many craftsmen has conspired to produce this splendid book. 
“In the Name of Almighty God,” the text begins—a glorious piece of 
rubricated lettering by Alfred J. Fairbank, engraved on wood by R. John 
Beedham; and the same calligrapher and his engraver have furnished 
letterings and letters for the rest of the book, printed alternately in red and 
blue. Mr. Beedham, too, has engraved the coats of arms of sovereigns and 
knights printed on occasion at the foot of the pages. Mr. Reynolds Stone 
designed these, Mr. A. van de Put standing bail for the correctness of the 
charges and of the tinctures, supplied by hand in water-colours. Another 
skilled calligrapher, Mr. Bernard Wolpe, has furnished two maps: that of 
the Eastern Mediterranean is a fine bit of decorative map-making. The 
printing has been done at the Gregynog Press in 16-pt. Poliphilus type on 
paper hand-made at Arnold Foster’s Kentish mill. Lastly, the book has been 
bound—not merely cased—in Oasis goatskin at the Gregynog bindery. 

And Joinville is well worthy of all the fine craftsmanship that has been 
lavished on Joan Evans’s new translation of his book. Most mediaeval 
chronicles are the work of cloistered monks like Matthew Paris, or of learned 
churchmen like Froissart. Joinville, for all his faith and piety, is a bluff 
soldier, and his narrative is a vivid account of the part he took in the royal 
counsels, and of the perils and sufferings which the king and his seneschal 
underwent in the siege or in the field, or as prisoners in Saracen hands. So 
the book is more than the chronicle of an heroic and saintly king: it presents 
a picture of the crusades which stands alone for the truth and intimacy of 
its detail. The greater pity that Miss Evans has not furnished it with an 


index! 


THE PEAR TREE PRESS 

MR. GUTHRIPE’S little press, established in the last year of last century, 
has renewed its youth, with Mr. John Freeman as the colleague of the 
veteran founder. The press is famous for its plate-printed books—hand- 
printed in colour from intaglio plates. William Blake used the intaglio 
method for printing his Songs of Innocence in 1800 at Felpham, only a mile 
away from Flansham, near Bognor, Sussex, the present home of the Pear 
Tree Press. Mr. Freeman is now engaged in printing the Songs by Blake’s 
own method. Not, however, as a reproduction, for the text is rendered 
calligraphically by Helen Hinkley, and Mr. Freeman has decorated the 
pages in his own way. The book, which has thirty-four leaves of plates fully 
decorated in colour, is offered for subscription at twelve guineas. 


* The History of St. Louis. By John, Lord of Joinville and Seneschal of Champagne. 
Translated from the French text, edited by Natalis de Wailly, by Joan Evans. Folio. The 
Gregynog Press. 200 copies. Six guineas. 

O 
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THE MEMORANDOMS OF JAMES MARTIN* 


JAMES MARTIN was a convict who in 1787 was transported to Botany 
Bay, whence he made his escape with ten companions some three years 
later. A copy of his ill-spelt ““memorandoms” of their adventures is preserved 
among Jeremy Bentham’s papers at University College, London; and Mr. 
Will Carter of Cambridge has printed it at his little Rampant Lions Press. 
The party made its way in an open boat through great perils across the 
Gulf of Carpentaria to a Dutch settlement at Timor. Thence they were 
carried back to England in a British man-of-war, which happened to be 
cruising in search of the mutineers of The Bounty. Mr. Carter has illustrated 
the story with a series of little woodcuts, the blocks of which have survived 
from the stock of a printer of chap-books of about the year 1800. It is of 
course quite in the chap-book tradition that woodcuts made for one story 
should be pressed into the service of another—in this case with happy effect. 
Mr. Carter has used his skill in calligraphy to design a map showing the 
course of Martin’s voyage across two oceans and back. 


POSTER-TYPE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


HISTORIANS of printing like to review the various steps which led up to 

the invention before Gutenberg was able to print his first forme; for no 
one believes that the art as seen in the Mainz Bibles and Psalters was born 
in Gutenberg’s brain or under his hand fully equipped, like Pallas Athene 
in the brain of Zeus. Stamped letters of various kinds and on all sorts of 
materials—clay, or metal, or leather, or wax—were in use for centuries 
before Gutenberg. None of the crafts for which they were used, however, 
involved printing from movable type. But Mr. Loyd Haberly, in his mono- 
graph on Mediaeval English Pavingtiles,t shows that wood letter of the kind 
with which we print posters to-day was used as early as the thirteenth 
century for printing tiles; and he believes, too, that they were printed from 
some kind of press. And so, he concludes, “‘only an ink-ball was wanting to 
deprive Gutenberg of a doubtful [!] honour.” Who drives fat kine need 
not himself be fat; and the illiteracy of some whose job it was to cut the 
letters is amusingly revealed in examples which Mr. Haberly shows. Not, 
however, in the admirable alphabet which he has drawn complete from 
the Chertsey Abbey tiles—of the fourteenth century, I think—now preserved 
at. the British Museum. 


B. H. NEwpDIGATE 


* Memorandoms by Fames Martin. Edited by Charles Blount. 150 copies. 

t Mediaeval English Pavingtiles. By Loyd Haberly. Illustrated by the Author with many 
examples. Printed at the Shakespeare Head Press and published by Basil Blackwell. 
425 copies. Four guineas net. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


THE SPANISH MIND 
By Stephen Spender 


INVERTEBRATE SPAIN. By José 
Ortega y Gasset. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

_ WARS OF IDEAS IN SPAIN. By José 
Castillejo. Murray. 6s. 

At the meeting of the Writers’ Congress 

in Madrid, Ralph Bates said ‘“‘There is 

nothing tragic in the heroic defence of 

Madrid. The tragedy of Spain was that 

the legend which existed before the Civil 

War of an invertebrate Spain was so 

nearly true.” At the time, that remark 

irritated me because there is certainly 
much that is tragic about the fate of 

Madrid. But now that I have read Ortega 

y Gasset’s book and many other books 

about Spain, I am at least convinced that 

the fate of Spain was tragic, before the war, 
and if what comes out of the war is tragic 

too, then Spain will have exchanged a 

new tragedy for the old one. 

Perhaps an intense preoccupation with 
its own fate and the nature of its own 
landscape and people is one of the chief 
symptoms of the tragic nation. We have 
to recall the literature of pre-revolutionary 
Russia to find any parallel for the intense 
preoccupation of Spanish writers with 
the Spanish people, the Spanish country, 
the provinces of Spain. As with the Russian 
writers, when we read we become aware 
of the passionate love of these writers 
for their country, a love which is something 
much deeper and much more anxious 
than patriotism, and which is frustrated 
at every turn by ‘“‘the Spanish character.” 
Before the revolution, the mysticism, the 
ignorance and stupidity, the deep religious 
nature of the Russian peasant provides a 
kind of black mirror which reflected the 
hopelessness of the Russian Liberal writer’s 
soul. To-day, we read of the passionate 


individuality, pride, particularism, anarchy 
of the Spanish mind. 

Senor Castillejo is a Liberal and _ his 
book is an extremely useful account of the 
many mutually opposing elements which 
have gone to make up the modern Spanish 
mentality. He has little to say about the 
Civil War, except to draw attention to the 
efforts which the Valencia Government 
is making to reform education. Himself 
an educationalist, he writes, with a certain 
despair, of the history of education in 
Spain during the past two centuries. 

The reader of Senor Castillejo’s book 
will approach Ortega y Gasset’s profound 
and often paradoxical essays with under- 
standing. For contemporary Spanish 
writers such as Bergamin, Unamuno, and 
Ortega y Gasset are paradoxical in a way 
which makes Chesterton and Belloc look 
affected and silly. Paradox with these 
writers is their passionate effort to resolve 
into a synthesis those extraordinary con- 
tradictions of modern and ancient, Euro- 
pean and African, which form the cultural 
heritage of Spain. In Spain, paradox is a 
juxtaposition of irreconcilables which every- 
where surround one in life and which 
demand a solution. 

Invertebrate Spain is profoundly in- 
teresting not only as a study of Spain 
but for the light it throws on Europe. 
To take only one example, Ortega y 
Gasset connects the separatist tendencies 
of Catalonia and the Basque provinces 
with the break-up of the Spanish Empire 
which was followed finally by disintegra- 
tion within Spain itself: then he traces 
this tendency still further into the separa- 
tism which characterizes the whole of 
Spanish party politics. He points out how, 
during past years, the mood of each party 
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has been not that of someone fighting a 
battle, but that of a victor who is so un- 
aware of opposition that he does not even 
prepare to fight. 

Each party in Spain, whether military, 
monarchist, or revolutionary has thought 
it need only declare a revolution for every- 
one to recognize it as the government. 
The reader must read Invertebrate Spain 
himself to realize the force of this argument ; 
I quote it here because it seems to me 
that the Left Wing parties in Germany, 
before Hitler came into power, suffered 
from a similar invertebracy, as they do, 
indeed, in England to-day. 

In the latter part of his book, Ortega y 
Gasset extends his study of Spain to other 
parts of Europe. He is extremely success- 
ful, I think, in his essay on Fascism. He 
approaches Fascism with in mind the 
“inevitable paradox .. . that the victor 
needs the vanquished in order to win.” 
He then studies Fascism in terms not of the 
ostentatious victor but in terms of the 
vanquished who has allowed the victor 
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to take his place. Fascism is to him a 
symptom of the breakdown of Liberal 
democratic institutions, which possesses 
two outstanding characteristics: violence 
and illegitimacy. This view seems to be 
borne out by the rise of Fascism in Spain 
since the Spanish rebels, like Hitler and 
Mussolini when they came into power, 
justify their intrusion by claiming that 
there was a “breakdown of legitimacy.” 
They themselves view their own existence 
not as anything positive so much as in 
terms of the weakness of the Spanish 
Republic. That the Republic was indeed 
weak, Senor Castillejo’s book shows. 

But Ortega y Gasset’s book is not only 
confined to politics. There are some charm- 
ing and penetrating essays on the people 
in different parts of Spain and on their 
country—Castile and Asturias, and Anda- 
lusia. Whoever wishes to understand the 
background of the Spanish conflict and 
to enjoy one of the richest products of 
contemporary European literature, should 
read this book. 


THE STORY OF THE GONCOURTS 


By Orlo 


THE GONCOURT JOURNALS, 1851- 
70. Edited and translated by Lewis 
Galantiére. Cassell. 15s. 

I could not help wondering, at the sight 

of this rather heavy but well-printed 

volume, why an English translation should 
appear at this time of the Goncourt 

- journals, a precious document indeed, but 

one that has been known for the last fifty 

years. Why at this time of day, when the 
whole face and balance of the world has 
changed, when the literary, social, and 
political preoccupations of mankind have 
undergone more than one revolution since 

1870, call attention to the forgotten Paris 

of the Second Empire as seen by those 

two indefatigable, neurasthenic brothers 
and recorded, with every nuance, in their 
irreproducible prose? Mr. Galantiére does 
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not directly answer this question: perhaps 
it is more directly answered by the words 
on the flyleaf: ‘Printed in the United 
States of America.”’ Biographical detail is 
still the rage: get the story of the Gon- 
courts—is not that the answer?—leave out 
all that doesnotimmediately “‘comeacross,”’ 
not only, as the editor admits, ‘‘most of 
the pages in which they bemoaned their 
lot and recorded their ills’? and the epi- 
grams which, in his estimation, failed to 
come off, but also, for instance, quite half 
of what Théophile Gautier is recorded as 
saying on May 1, 1857, two long passages 
in the entry of December 1st of the same 
year, and nearly all the notes of foreign 
travel: turn what you retain into modern 
diction of American tinge, serve up 
with a lively preface and a biographical 
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glossary as appendix, and there you 
are! 

So there we are, with Gautier saying: 
“Well, I don’t need to talk sobstuff to you 
chaps,”’ with ‘‘wangle,’’ “chores,” “‘bat- 
ting an eye,”’ “having worked all week,” 
“mornings” and “blokes,’? and—perhaps 
the most remarkable of all—the translation 
of “Le seul défaut de Mme. Plessy (an 
actress of the Comédie Francaise rehears- 
ing a play by the brothers) est son 
instantanédité d’intuition qui ne s’arréte 
_ pas et ne se fixe pas’”’ by “Mme. Plessy’s 
only defect is that her spontaneous intui- 
tion never jells.”” And that translation is 
almost a stroke of genius, for it expresses 
exactly what the Goncourts meant to 
convey, though the effect is incongruous. 
And the fact is that, eclectic though it be 
and wanting in the style of the original, 
this is anything but a mechanical piece of 
work. M. Galantiére never misses the 
meaning of a single phrase and does his 
level best to “get it across.’? Indeed, he 
shows passion in the attempt, not only in 
his admirable preface, which sums up the 
Goncourts and their work most vividly, or 
‘in his gratuitous little footnotes, but also 
in the “Biographical Repertory,” eighty 
pages long, in which, like a compére in a 
revue, he has a bright word to say on all 
the persons here mentioned whose names 
are not universally known. 

This long compérage is entirely original, 
and it would be an injustice to pass it 
over without some notice. Here, with every 
temptation to be mechanical and rely 
upon biographical dictionaries, Mr. Galan- 
tiére’s verve is unflagging: and there is, 
to tell the truth, quite as much amusement 
plus information to be had out of these 
eighty pages as out of al] the translation. 
For instance: “Chateaubriand, Francois 
René, Viscount de (1768-1848), the most 
highly considered man of letters in France 
between Voltaire and Victor Hugo, might 
deserve to be called the French Byron if 
he had written verse and not prose, had 
had a club foot and not a swollen head, 
had been tormented instead of smug, had 
despised the world of politics instead of 
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cutting a great figure in it, and had 
practised incest and not merely written 
about that divine malediction. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the esteem in which 
he once was held, the avidity with which 
his dreariest and soupiest works were 
gulped down, sighed over, cherished. . . . 
I find him unreadable, a stew of rolling 
periods in which bad Lytton Strachey 
might be said to be stirred up with 
the worst pomposities of Edgar Allan 
Foc. 

Against this may be put an impassioned 
two-page defence of Baudelaire; and the 
articles on Bossuet, Diderot, Rachel, La 
Bruyére, Mme. de Maintenon, Michelet, 
Renan, Sainte-Beuve, and Georges Sand 
have a spirited conviction and frankness— 
the very qualities usually wanting in bio- 
graphical dictionaries. The virtue of this 
little one is that it is unblushingly subjec- 
tive but never ill-informed: even the 
shortest notice has the pulse of life, and 
the whole adds considerable value to the 
very adequate translation. 

Little space is left for saying anything 
about the Goncourt journals. But the only 
thing is to read them. Mr. Galantiére says 
rightly that the presence of well-known 
figures in them—Gautier, Gavarni, Flau- 
bert, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Zola, and the 
Princess Mathilde particularly—has been 
overstressed. 

The Goncourts painted a whole world in 
their diaries. Town and country, café and 
theatre, drawing-room and street scene, out 
front and backstage, femme entretenue and 
imperial princess, academician and bohemian 
—it is society under the Second Empire that 
is in this book, not merely a literary circle. 
This is true, though the Goncourts’ eyes 

were rather jaundiced: so that what stands 
out in the memory are the recorded con- 
versations at the Magny dinners and the 
confidences of Gautier, Gavarni, and 
Flaubert, besides the rather malicious 
presentation of Sainte-Beuve, the extra- 
ordinary story of Rose, their bonne, and 
the tragic entries in which Edmund de- 
scribed the dissolution of his beloved 
brother. 
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THE ICONS OF CYPRUS 
By Robert Byron 


THE ICONS OF CYPRUS. By David 
Talbot Rice, with chapters by Rupert 
Gunnis and Tamara Talbot Rice. 
Allen and Unwin. £3 10s. 

This is the second of the Courtauld 

Institute publications on Near Eastern 

Art. It has a coloured frontispiece; the 

other plates are in collotype; and there 

are various drawings in the text. In fact, 

it is a pleasant piece of production, and a 

good deal more interesting, pictorially, 

than its predecessor about the paintings of 

Trebizond. I must protest, however, 

against one omission which is all too 

common in books of this kind. There are 
no titles and no cross-references to the 
plates. To make serious use of the book, 
therefore, one must either write them in 
or spend double the time that would 

otherwise be necessary in devising a 

system of markers. Perhaps the Courtauld 

Institute librarian will undertake the 

former labour in his copy, for the benefit 

of his own students. 

The book opens with a general survey 
of the schools of Byzantine painting and of 
Byzantine panel-painting in particular. 
As far as the frescoes go, different schools 
have been more or less established. And 
there is no doubt that the distinctions 
inherent in these schools can be applied 
with some profit to the vast mass of 
unclassified material which is habitually 
lumped together under the word “‘icons.”’ 
But it is questionable, yet, whether the 
study of Orthodox pictures has gone far 
enough, except in Russia, to define real 
schools of panel-painting, and whether 
indeed it ever will. For by schools, I do 
not mean simply the idiosyncrasies of 
some particular locality, but rather the 
general idiosyncrasy of a whole culture at 
a particular date. All one can say for the 
present is that on the analogy of the fresco 
schools it is possible to establish certain 
trends which influenced the style of icons 
and can now help to date them. 


Beyond this, again except in Russia, it 
is hardly safe to venture. And I think 
Professor Talbot Rice will agree with me. 
It is true that when I ask if there ever 
really was such a thing as a Cypriot 
school, he replies with a sturdy affirmative: 


Apart from the influences of these trends, 
paintings in Cyprus begin to show as early as 
the fifteenth century the effect of locality. 
From the later fifteenth century onwards 
there are few works from the Island which 
could be mistaken for products of any other 
region. The blend between East and West 
that has taken place is no fortuitous mixing ; 
it is a veritable compound, which has pro- 
duced something new, something which has 
a definite character and existence of its own, 
and which can no longer be easily dissolved 
into its original component parts. The com- 
pound is to be observed in style, technique, 
colouring, and even in iconography, but most 
characteristic, perhaps, as an indicatory 
feature is the ex voto character of much of the 
work, for the panels frequently bear, in 
addition to the usual scenes or figures of 
Orthodox art, portraits and inscriptions of 
donors. 


But the mere fact of his singling out the 
occurrence of donors’ portraits as the chief 
characteristic of the school proves that 
his definition is a local rather than a 
cultural one. Thus, though the book serves 
a most valuable purpose in recording, and 
as far as possible classifying, a large 
collection of paintings hitherto unknown, 
its interest is as much with the history of 
Cyprus as with the history of art. Hence 
Mrs. Talbot Rice’s chapter on costume 
and Mr. Gunnis’s guide to the adventures 
of the local saints. 

In examining the icon problem as a 
whole, and enquiring why it presents such 
obstinate defiance to the labels and pigeon- 
holes of the modern art-historian, the first 
thing to remember is that icon-painting 
was always, from the time of its birth out 
of the fetishes and mummy-portraits of 
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antiquity down to the end of the last 
century, a parochial art, practised as per 
this or that esteemed formula in monas- 
teries and their outlying cells. Now and 
then, in the sphere of Constantinople, in 
Moscow and Novgorod, and to a lesser 
extent in Crete, it became the vehicle of a 
wider culture and its professors, reversing 
the sacred order of things, were inspired 
with an artistic feeling which lifted them 
above the mechanical manufacture of 
holy furniture. But these moments, in so 
far as they are indicated by the surviving 
paintings, were very uncommon. And they 
set no precedent. A Rublev or a Theo- 
phanes might breathe new fire into the 
hieratic outlines. With his death, the fire 
would go out and all he had achieved for 
the painters that came after would be a 
few more rules to copy. Domenicos 
Theotocopoulos was the only Greek artist, 
after the fall of Constantinople, who 
gained, and has kept, the freedom of the 
Western world. But what he left, he left 
to Spain. No breath of his genius ever 
refreshed the monks of his native Aegean 
or their fellows, barred out from the 
regions of light, beside the slow-moving 
rivers of the North. 

Yet generally speaking, the interesting 
thing about icons, the quality that makes 
them worth any artistic consideration at 
all, is that, though parochial, they are not 
folky. Their formulas were rooted in a 
grand metropolitan tradition, a tradition 
descended out of Antiquity and embodied, 
when it crystallized, in mosaics of such 
glowing colour, such subtly devised tex- 
ture, and adorning such enormous com- 
partments of architectural space, that they 
rank in splendour and feeling with the 
greatest products of the European eye. 
Though the average icon is the work of a 
craftsman, and sometimes of a bad crafts- 
man, there speaks, in what that craftsman 
learnt from his father or elders, the echo 
of Byzantine culture in its golden ages. 
There is always balance to the com- 
position; the colours are balanced too, 
and escape garishness; there is room for 
some human sympathy, if the painter feels 


it; and there is the perpetual inducement 
to be careful, delicate, and rich. Thus if 
by some fortunate combination of circum- 
stances, the craftsman turns out to be an 
artist as well, he makes a picture which 
does achieve the secondary category of 
works of art. While if, as generally happens, 
he is not an artist, he still creates something 
pleasant to look at, something which is 
incapable of vulgarity and whose theme, 
postures, and sentiment have been sanct- 
ified by the practice of anything up to 
twelve centuries. 

One question remains. Have there ever 
been great icons, pictures which might 
hang in the National Gallery for example 
and be judged as painting only, without 
reference to their hieratical curiosity or 
historical significance? I know a few of 
this kind: a Deposition in the Stoclet col- 
lection at Brussels, St. Theodore Stratilates at 
Novgorod, the Suckling Virgin of Gregoriou 
on Mount Athos, Rublev’s Trinity from 
the Troitskaya Lavra, and, if I remember 
right, an oblong panel of the same theme— 
three angels at a table—in the Benaki 
Museum at Athens. These date from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
But the masterpiece among icons, the 
panel which shows that in the great days 
of Byzantium there was a school of 
painters, as well as mosaicists, whose per- 
ception of the human form equalled in 
sympathy, as it differed in statement from, 
that of the Italian Renascence, is Our Lady 
of Vladimir in Moscow, which dates from 
the eleventh century. Of this Professor 
Talbot Rice truly says: “It is without 
doubt one of the finest religious paintings 
that the Christian world has yet pro- 
duced.”’ I should have omitted the word 
“religious’’ : it sounds like an excuse. That 
may be the proper approach to the icons 
of Cyprus, as it is to the frescoes of Mistra 
and Mount Athos, about which Professor 
Talbot Rice and I once wrote a book. 
The Vladimirskaya needs no palliation. It 
simply shows what Orthodox painting 
attained to in its heyday, and what Europe 
stood to lose between the battle of Manzi- 
kert and the fall of Constantinople. 


Let 
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THE ITALIAN COMMANDER IN ABYSSINIA 
By George L. Steer 


THE WAR IN ABYSSINIA. By Marshal 

Pietro Badoglio. Methuen. 30s. 

Here, admirably mapped and illustrated 
with panoramic photographs of his 
bloodiest victories, is the long-awaited 
book by the Italian Commander-in-Chief 
in the Abyssinian War, Pietro Badoglio. 
An old man without frills: and this is an 
old man’s dry and realistic work. Marshal 
Badoglio, who fought in the disastrous 
Adowa campaign of 1896, was sent out 
in November 1935 to take over the 
direction of Italy’s new war from his 
incompetent predecessor, De Bono: and 
brought it to a triumphant if premature 
conclusion with the occupation of Addis 
Ababa on May 5, 1936, after five months 
of roadmaking and aerial bombing, and 
five major battles on the ground in which 
the Marshal, in his military terminology, 
annihilated the Abyssinian armies. His 
book, which is and must remain by far the 
most authoritative published on the Italian 
side, does not set out to be complete. As 
the Marshal says, it is not an exclusive 
study of the war, but a record of the way 
in which he, as commander, faced, studied, 
and resolved each separate problem. 

As such, it is a major contribution to 
the study of the Abyssinian War, of 
modern war in general, and the efficiency 
of the Italian Army in particular. As 
military books go, and especially as they 
go in Italy, it is strikingly honest, laying 
praise and blame to Italian and Ethiopian 
more or less in the proportions due. It 
suffers ‘only from one rather shamefaced 
omission, for it makes no reference to the 
use of mustard gas, which in the view of 
all observers on the Abyssinian side was 
if not the only, at least the final and con- 
clusive element in the Italian victory. 
But the Marshal shows why it was used: 
throughout he gives evidence of the need 
for Italy to finish this war with the utmost 
speed—a speed only modified by his own 
natural tendency towards meticulous pre- 


paration, which one finds as rarely among 
his countrymen as the forthrightness on 
the whole inspiring this book. 

The people upon whom Italy committed 
her aggression do not appear from these 
pages to have been very strong. For the 
war, they had 150 rounds of rifle ammuni- 
tion per man: the equivalent of one short 
day’s modern battle for the European 
soldier, and three for the Ethiopian. His 
commanders, whose radio messages with 
their Emperor the Marshal claims regularly 
to have intercepted, were completely un- 
versed in war as the Westerners fight it 
(they were too barbarous). Even so, Italy 
and the Marshal were taking no risks: 
they waited patiently until the enemy had 
assembled within striking distance, then 
not only blotted him out with aircraft 
and an enormous superiority of artillery, 
automatic and rifle fire, but even seem to 
have regarded a superiority of white man- 
power as necessary to that grand result. 

It was not a glorious war: and those 
rare passages where the Marshal speaks 
of heroism refer more to the conquest of 
nature than of the African. The Eritreans 
march on Dessie at the rate of 30 miles a 
day ; the whole Air Force drops daily food 
for an Army Corps; a 50-mile motor road 
in trackless mountain country is con- 
structed in a fortnight. All these are to the 
credit balance of the new Italian Army, 
and of the Marshal himself. On the debit 
side, the rather more covert references of 
Badoglio are none the less illuminating. 
In an intriguing passage on p. 171 he 
writes: ‘‘The care which the present 
Government has always devoted to the 
instruction and training of cadres has been 
rewarded. But although much has been 
done in this field, there still remains much 
to do... Cadres, especially those of 
higher formations, cannot be improvised ; 
they have to be trained, and trained 
uniformly . .. (p. 172). The training of 
cadres is a serious and important problem.” 
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‘The whole paragraph repays careful study. 
Presumably the Marshal is referring to a 
certain timidity in manceuvre shown by 
the Fascist forces in four of its battles— 
Amba Aradam, The Shire, and the first 
and second Tembien—where Badoglio 
finds occasion to criticize certain units of 
both the Regular and the Blackshirt Army. 
Another valuable revelation is that the 
Italians found the Division composed of 
three regiments too cumbersome: one of 
two regiments is suggested in its place. 
Finally, the Marshal confirms the opinion 
of foreign military observers on the spot, 
that the Italian tanks were not very useful 
in mountainous country (and, therefore, 
be it noted, would not be useful for the 
defence of Italy herself). 

These elements, and many of the same 
kind, make of Badoglio’s book fascinating 
reading. As his master, Mussolini, says in his 
preface, the style is simple—bald almost. 
It is commendably free of panegyrics 
of the Italian regime, though now and 
again highly symbolic references to the 
“corporate spiritual fascio” crop up, to 
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no one’s real harm. In personal criticism, 
the Marshal is only unfair to one man, 
and that the Emperor Hailé Selassi¢, 
whose character he seems determined to 
make as ludicrous as possible. The lonely 
dignity of this great ruler, however, 
appears more honestly in a quotation from 
a wireless message to his wife the Empress, 
intercepted by the Italians just before his 
last battleand printed here for the first time : 


We are drawn up opposite the enemy, 
and observing each other through field- 
glasses [he writes]: we are informed that 
the enemy troops assembled against us 
number, up till now, not more than approxi- 
mately 10,000 men. . . . Since our trust is 
in our Creator and in the hope of His help, 
and as we have decided to advance and enter 
the fortifications, and since God is our only 
help, confide this decision of ours in secret 
to the Abuna, to the ministers and digni- 
taries, and offer up to God your fervent 
prayers. 


And again, in a final moment of despair, 


From the League we have so far derived 
no hope and no benefit. 


THE SILVER SPOON 
By Raymond Mortimer 


HELEN’S TOWER. By Harold Nicolson. 
Constable. 15s. 
In this volume, the first of a series, the 
author has experimented with a new 
method of writing reminiscences. He takes 
a figure that he has known—in this case 
his uncle, Lord Dufferin—and presents 
him with the eyes alternately of the 
diplomatic historian which Mr. Nicolson 
has become, and of the impressionable 
child which once he was. Thus a brilliant 
précis of Dufferin’s negotiations with the 
Porte during the Arabi revolt is sand- 
wiched between equally brilliant accounts 
of Mr. Nicolson’s governess pecking at her 
tea and of the night-terrors of her too 
imaginative pupil. In Some People Mr. 
Nicolson displayed a captivating gift for 
sketching vivid and humorous portraits; 
in Lord Carnock he revealed an even rarer 


talent for writing succinct and admirably 
proportioned history. In this new series 
he is trying to ride simultaneously these 
two chevaux de bataille. It is too early to be 
certain how far so acrobatic a feat is going 
to justify itself as a method of progress, but 
there is no doubt that Helen’s Tower is a 
dazzling and highly enjoyable book. 
Lord Dufferin, though he loomed 
magnificently in the imagination of his 
small nephew, cannot be supposed to have 
had a very important influence upon him. 
His significance is as a symbol of the 
aristocratic splendours and virtues that 
were the background of Mr. Nicolson’s 
childhood. Subsequent volumes may be 
expected to show his efforts to free his 
mouth of the silver spoon that was in it at 
his birth. We are not, I think, given any 
very important new information about 
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Lord Dufferin, though the ac- 
count of his unlucky connection 
with Whitaker Wright is rather 
fuller than that given by Sir 
Alfred Lyall. (Dufferin was, un- 
fortunately, not the last dis- 
tinguished and honourable man 
to suppose that his advice was 
required by a crooked financier 
who in fact wanted only his name 
to use as a bait.) But this book, 
the author tells us, “‘is not the 
history of a great public servant, 
but a study in transitions.’’ And 
while we are given beautifully 
lucid accounts of Dufferin’s 
activities in his various posts, 
Mr. Nicolson’s own interest 
heightens, one feels, when he 
describes the extraordinary pro- 
fusion of silver and gold on his B 
uncle’s dining-table in the Paris > 
Embassy, or morning prayer in 
the private chapel at Clandeboye, 
or the private waiting-room in 
the local railway station. The 
book is packed with brilliant 
pictures, like this of Petersburg 
in March. 


The frosts of winter have by 
then cracked and blotched the 
agreeable fagades of the public 
buildings: the rich red stucco of the Winter 
Palace, the delicate white and yellow stucco 
of the Admiralty, have by then fallen off in 
large flakes, giving a bubonic appearance to 
those superb or graceful buildings; the snow 
of the streets has been so mingled with horse- 
droppings as to assume thecolourand texture 
of powdered ginger; the ice of the Neva has 
the appearance of a gigantic grey scab; and 
all that can be called daylight is a faint 
lightening of the encircling gloom between 
the hours of 10.30 in the morning and 2.30 
in the afternoon. 


Mr. Nicolson’s memory is pre-Raphaelite 
in its attachment to detail, and it is 
fascinating to watch the past reassemble 
itself so minutely under his skilful fingers. 
Not only the setting but the characters 
are hit off with the greatest nicety, his 
aunt, his mother, his governess, and the 
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bold, frightened, clever, tactless, charming, 
grubby, inventive, little Harold, who is 
bullied at his prep. school for being a 
pro-Boer and enjoys the cosmopolitan 
splendours of lawns and nurseries and 
broughams and pantries in the Paris and 
Madrid Embassies, at Walmer Castle and 
Clandeboye. From dwelling with amused 
tenderness on some incident of childhood, 
Mr. Nicolson turns to a comment upon the 
Boer War or a criticism of the Foreign 
Office. For some tastes he may perhaps 
be too constantly exuberant in his epithets 
and his irony, but reading his book is 
like listening to the talk of a very intelli- 
gent man with unusual human sympathy 
as well as a wide knowledge of the 
world, 

I have only two complaints to make 
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about this most skilfully managed and 
entertaining book. Mr. Nicolson has an 
unpleasing mannerism—caught, I suspect, 
from Mr. Guedalla—of overworking the 
word “‘that”’ in the sense of ‘“‘the familiar’’ 
—e.g. “that schoolgirl complexion.” 
Reading this book I began to mark the 
instances, but soon gave up, they were too 
numerous. Secondly, the proof-reading 


has been very ill done. One does not need 
to be a Doctor of Divinity or of Music to 
know how Sisera and Debussy are spelt; 
and it is impolite to insert illiteracies into 
the poems that you quote. Otherwise 
Helen’s Tower is a book that is written, and 
will be read, with enormous gusto, and we 
are left impatiently looking forward to its 
successors. 


MRS. WHARTON 
By Arnold Palmer 


GHOSTS. By Edith Wharton. Appleton- 

Century. 7s. 6d. 

“Tt is not easy,’? Mrs. Wharton observed 
in her Preface to this selection of her 
most successful ghost stories, “it is not 
easy to write a ghost-story.’’ Not easy? 
One is tempted to say it is impossible, 
when one recalls all the stories that have 
been spoiled by the introduction of super- 
natural elements. At least my own flesh, 
which creeps so obediently to lunacy and 
cruelty, remains ponderous and inactive 
in the face of the revenants of fiction. The 
efforts of even the most famous necro- 
mancers produce in me, as a rule, nothing 
but an unfamiliar conviction of the cold 
clarity of my intellect; a single verse by 
Poe can do more to my spine than all his 
spooks and corpses. But it is not, in fact, 
quite impossible to handle the impalpable. 
Even in our own day, Mr. Machen has 
succeeded, once or twice; once, at least, 
W. W. Jacobs succeeded; and, most 
surely of all, Henry James. 

So the thing can be done. But it seems 
to require something more than mere 
skill. If skill were all, Edith Wharton 
would have managed it. She studied the 
best writers of short stories, she studied 
with especial care her great fellow- 
countryman, James, and the measure of 
her intelligence can be noted in the flawless 
technique of the eleven tales in Ghosts. 
The ordinary reader and the professional 
writer alike will delight in these stories, 
told with such deceptive ease, so beautifully 
done. If only they weren’t about ghosts! 


But they are about ghosts ; and they aren’t, 
to me, in the least frightening; and I am 
left wondering whether the fault is mine, 
or whether Mrs. Wharton was extremely 
skilful and nothing more. 

Sometimes she was something more. 
Ethan Frome is an unforgettable, a perfect 
story, and throughout almost the whole of 
her long literary career—forty years—she 
was capable of writing an exceptionally 
good book. These eleven stories, though 
they are unfortunately not dated, were 
clearly written at long intervals, yet they 
reveal a technique which, from the first, 
seems to have answered any call made 
upon it and, for that reason no doubt, 
never underwent much change. Like many 
another of James’s disciples, she made 
fastidiousness the goal, and was just not 
fastidious enough to reach it. She expressed 
her thoughts so well that there is nothing 
to distract our attention from them, and 
they cannot always support this scrutiny, 
We, and she, would be the gainers if we 
sought for what she is almost clever 
enough to hide—the way to do things. As 
for the essential, uncopiable woman behind 
the artist, Mrs. Wharton was—everyone 
must have felt it immediately—a lady. In 
literature, as in life, she had beautiful 
manners. On that score alone it seems 
safe to prophesy that, for many years to 
come, there will be readers appreciative of 
her company. As for posterity, for aught 
we know it may cease to smile, even in 
Mrs. Wharton’s own land, at the Boston 
tradition. 
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KNOX IN SCOTTISH HISTORY 
By Edwin Muir 


JOHN KNOX. By Lord Eustace Percy. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 

As a writer on Knox, Lord Eustace Percy 
has the inestimable advantage of not being 
a Scotsman. Knox made a deeper impres- 
sion on Scottish than any single figure has 
made on English history. We still live in 
his shadow, a shadow distorted by the 
changing lights of history, and the shadow, 
since it is near, is more real to us than the 
man himself. The shadow is fading, to the 
relief of some and the regret of others; but 
relief and regret, on such an intimate 
matter, imply that in Scotland we are of 
two minds, and that Knox is still a 
controversial figure. 

Ideally it should be possible for us at 
this distance in time to view impartially 
the religious struggle of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, to see clearly the 
motives which made each of the opposing 
parties act as it did, to admit at least the 
necessity of the conflict. But we are, 
willingly or unwillingly, what modern 
Scottish history has made us, and modern 
Scottish history was mainly made by John 
Knox. Yet for the last two hundred years 
almost every Scotsman of first-rate mind, 
except Carlyle, has reacted against Knox’s 
influence and the influence of his seven- 
teenth-century successors. Burns reacted 
violently ; David Hume, a man accustomed 
to moderate language, reacted even more 
- violently. The reaction is still alive, and it 
is not astonishing, therefore, that an 
Englishman should now have produced 
what is probably the best book that has 
ever been written on Knox. 

The great strength of this remarkable 
biography is its simultaneous grasp of the 
various elements, political, religious, 
national, international, dynastic, popular, 
which made up the concrete situation and 
determined Knox’s response to or rather 
action upon it. No other book illumines 
so clearly Knox’s behaviour at every point 
by relating it to external political realities 
or inward religious hesitations. Where 


Lord Eustace Percy cannot explain Knox’s 
actions by reason he leaves them in their 
obscurity. His grasp of the political forces 
of the time, their strength and _ their 
nature, is masterly, and his short survey of 
European history for the century before 
Knox touched it is impressive philoso- 
phically, as well as a dramatically effec- 
tive prologue to the action that follows. 
He continuously shows Knox in relation 
to the whole European situation, as well as 
to the Scottish and English: in itself a 
remarkable feat of intellectual imagina- 
tion. He is not so concerned with Knox as 
a man as other biographers have been; 
but he shows him on a greater stage, where 
his stature can be better measured. He 
has taken him away from Scotland for a 
little, to give him back again some inches 
taller. This operation, clearly a necessary 
one, has been performed with the utmost 
brilliance. 

Lord Eustace Percy’s interpretation of 
Knox as a religious genius, though worth 
the most serious consideration, is not so 
convincing. The portrait he draws is that 
“of a man with two strong sides to his 
character, but articulate upon only one 
of them, and that not the one which he 
himself valued most.”? On one side he was 
“a shrewd politician and lawyer,” “a 
trenchant controversialist,” ‘‘a matchless 
chaplain of an army with its back to the 
wall,” ‘“‘a preacher who could make the 
eternal war between God and Satan move 
before men’s eyes,” ‘‘a boisterous and (it 
must be confessed) a heartless carica- 
turist.”’ On the other: 


he was not an evangelist in the usual 
meaning of the word. . . . No, strangely 
enough, his real spiritual bent was the 
mystic’s. In the whole sweep of Old Testa- 
men and New, what first caught his ear was 
a voice which almost passes the range of 
human hearing: neither the word of God to 
man nor the words of man to God, but a 
fragment of “the huge soliloquy of God” 
Himself. 


Q14 


That is the seventeenth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John, where, Knox said on 
his deathbed, he had “cast his first 
anchor.” On this mystical side, Lord 
Eustace Percy holds, ‘he was almost 
wholly inarticulate, at least in public... . 
He lived by faith and preached the law; 
the Christ whom he knew as Saviour and 
Intercessor became on his pulpit lips the 
Judge of Nations.” It is hard to judge how 
much this means if a man is known by 
his fruits. That Knox had a sincere 
personal faith cannot be denied, but what 
its nature was, what particular sustenance 
he drew from the seventeenth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. John, is almost impossible 
to say. That chapter is capable of count- 
less interpretations, one of them is strongly 
Calvinist, and Scottish Calvinism has 
produced no mystic of note, unless Samuel 
Rutherford, a curious but much under- 
rated writer, may be called one. If Knox 
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was essentially a mystic, what misfortune 
made him so tongue-tied about it, and so 
voluble on all that concerned the public 
policy of the Church? We know nothing of 
Knox’s religious experience, except that 
sometimes he was plunged in doubt and 
despair, as all believers have been: it is 
almost the only proof we have of his per- 
sonal faith. His public faith is proved by 
his whole life after his conversion. Lord 
Eustace Percy thinks that Knox’s tragedy 
consisted, roughly, in the triumph of the 
religious politician over the mystic. It 
may be so; it is at least a possible inter- 
pretation, and some interpretation is 
needed. 

This book is of intense interest, not only 
to Scots readers; but perhaps its greatest 
value lies in its luminous exposure of the 
workings of history at a period which in 
so many ways resembled the one in which 
we are living. 


STORIES OF CATHOLIC IRELAND 


By V. S. 


A PURSE OF COPPERS. By Sean 
O’Faolain. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Since the Treaty, the inevitable decline of 
the Anglo-Irish tradition and the rejection 
of its minority culture, Irish writers have 
found themselves in an uncomfortable 
situation. The Catholic majority had 
mainly expressed themselves in poli- 
tical heroics and anathemas and _ their 
necessary fervour for the twin glories of 
the nation and the Church had relieved 
them from the need to face the normal 
problems of self-portraiture and _ self- 
criticism. But once freedom came, it was 
soon obvious that it had been won at the 
expense of the Anglo-Irish enlightenment ; 
that writers who attempted to portray 
the domestic life of Catholic Ireland 
would be up against the Church, and that 
it would require immense courage to be 
an artist. The establishment of a censor- 
ship showed to what a new low spiritual 
level Irish life was to be reduced. Fortu- 
nately, from the economic point of view, 
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Irish writers could make up in the less 
parochial air of Irish America what they 
had lost in their native country; but 
early training and the insidious con- 
temporary environment between them put 
extraordinary obstacles in the way of 
writing at all. 

Mr. Sedan O’Faolain is one of the most 
interesting of those who are struggling 
towards an objective picture of Catholic 
Ireland. Leaving, on the whole, the over- 
done peasantry he turns to the middle 
classes, the priesthood, the people stuck 
away in the provincial towns, to all those 
who are isolated. His portraits of priests 
are real and courageous. Nearly all his 
characters are isolated people. In these 
stories, the humorous, the satirical, the 
dour and the tragic, men and women 
live in a society which frustrates them in 
youth and turns them into eccentrics by 
the time they get to middle age. The 
comic story of Sullivan’s Trousers, for 
example, which flies to the farcical 
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abandon of an Irish jig, is really a tragedy 
turned inside out. Sullivan is a commercial 
traveller ruined by the popular, patriotic 
doctrine of economic self-sufficiency. 
Everything, they told the poor man, was a 
“fetish.” Credit was a fetish, debts were a 
fetish, money was a fetish. So Sullivan 
turns the tables on them and takes their 
doctrines to their preposterous conclusion: 
throws his trousers into the Irish sea as a 
gesture and turns up in kilts. He becomes 
a national hero—and then a pelted figure 
of fun. 

Kitty The Wren, the story of a woman 
driven to solitude by the sex-phobia of a 
village in the west, is another isolated 
creature; and so is the priest whose 
religion addles his judgment with church 
jealousies and theological routine, so that 
he browbeats a housemaid at the con- 
fessional and makes her a liar. The story 
Sinners is one of the best in the book; and 
the theme, that the priests do not want 
to know the truth, recurs. A Born Genius 
describes the frustration of a boy of talent 
in a provincial town; in Broken World, a 
priest who has supported a lost cause talks 
bitterly in a train of the isolated farms 
and the loss of unity in Irish life. 

A deep pessimism and melancholy 
underlies all Mr. O’Faolain’s writing, but 
does not distort his view of character; in 
one or two of the longer stories the 
narrative creaks and he is uninteresting, 
but I suppose these stories had to be forced 
out for the American magazines. He is 
certainly unequal. He is not a writer 
suited to a bare statement of facts. He 
needs to evoke an atmosphere, to get the 
subtleties of character, the dialogue of 
people fencing, evading, at cross purposes, 
or defying. He needs the half-light of the 
soft Cork hills, the meagre gaslight of 
cold trains, the wet light of the outskirts of 
dying towns. When he drops to plot- 
making dialogue, he fails where a more 
slick and vulgar hand would have suc- 
ceeded. He needs the cross-hatching, the 
oblique, the well-rubbed : 


I could see that, to him, that old man 
babbling out his innocent lies was not 
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From “The World Ends,” by W. LAMB 
(Dent, 75. 6d.) 


merely the contents of one life, but the 
contents of all human life—a tiny purse of 
it, with all the coins there, well-rubbed, 
much treasured. 


He is the recorder of those impalpable 
things in human relationships: the puzzled 
incompatibilities of old friends meeting 
again after absence, the unbridgeable 
divisions of temperament, the obstinate 
lethargy of the disillusioned. You are 
caught in a cage, bound by associations to 
a scene, made furtive by public opinion, 
driven in upon yourself until you become 
a kind of innocent. Only the French 
sailor in Kitty the Wren and the excellent, 
hard-drinking, and whoring English dancer 
in that rather poor story There’s a Birdie in 
the Cage have the will to laugh down or 
fight away these corrosions of parochial 
life of which Mr. O’Faolain has become 
the sensitive and unrelenting portrayer. 
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CIVILIZATION AND THE FAITH 
By David Thomson 


THE CRISIS OF OUR CIVILIZATION. 

By Hilaire Belloc. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Belloc expounds, with customary 
lucidity, the thesis that “it was the 
Catholic Church which made us, gave us 
our unity and our whole philosophy of life, 
and formed the nature of the white world”’ ; 
and that unless a “determinate number’’ 
of us are speedily converted to Roman 
Catholicism, our civilization is doomed. 
Mr. Belloc professes to offer historical 
evidence of this thesis. How far does he 
succeed ? 

He rightly declares that a historian 
desirous of telling the truth “‘will achieve 
his object only by a just selection: that is 
by selection according to the order of 
value, giving chief weight to what is most 
important in connection with his narra- 
tive.” Indeed, relevance depends upon 
the theme of the historian’s narrative. 
Gibbon’s theme was “‘the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire,” and so he attached 
minor importance to Islam, the Crusades, 
and the rise of the Catholic Church. The 
theme of the ‘‘Whig”’ historian is material 
progress and the rise of liberalism, so he 
pays little attention to the ‘‘household 
affairs” of the Papacy. Mr. Belloc’s theme 
is the decline of united Christendom, and 
therefore he is concerned above all with 
the Roman Church, its zenith in the 
Middle Ages, and its disruption at the 
Reformation. The claim that his method 
is particularly more “‘objective’”’ than the 
others seems scarcely justified. His theme 
is different; his criterion of relevance the 
same. Thus, one is told much about slavery 
in the early part of the book, for the early 
Church was a consolation for oppression ; 
and much in the middle, when slavery 
changes into serfdom—a process placed 
entirely to the credit of “the Catholic 
mind”’; but not at all in the post-Reforma- 
tion period, when slavery in Christendom 


actually was abolished not by the Roman 
Church, but under the influence of 
humanitarian liberalism. 

There is, indeed, enough evidence for 
believing that our civilization is in a state 
of crisis; it nearly always has been. It is 
undeniable fact that human ingenuity has 
outrun moral capacity. Yet this is, in a 
sense, a most religious age: men make a 
religion of everything—the state, the 
nation, race, the proletariat, the individual 
—of everything, the cynic might say, 
except God. Mr. Belloc sees the ultimate 
issue as a conflict betwen God and Mam- 
mon, between the Catholic Faith and 
materialism; materialism particularly in 
the form of communism. He points out 
that in the rise of Christendom there was a 
decline of material power; and at the 
end of the Middle Ages material advance 
was accompanied by spiritual decline. 
One might suggest that a more “‘objective”’ 
interpretation of history is that civilization 
results from the tension between these two 
opposite poles, the claims of this world, 
and the claims of the next; and that the 
Black Death, which is here shown to have 
played so great a part in the disintegration 
of religious unity, was in fact the penalty 
of undue neglect of material considera- 
tions. History here is drawn too exclusively 
in black and white. “There were no 
potatoes; but then, also, there were no 
suicides.”’ 

The emergency exits indicated are 
better distribution of property, public 
control of monopolies, guild organization. 
Yet none of these is an alternative to the 
secular state ; and in so far as the state must 
become the adjustment-centre of the con- 
flicting claims of internal groups, its rdéle 
is positively increased. In this, as in all 
Mr. Belloc’s books, all roads lead to Rome; 
though possibly few but the converted will 
be convinced. 
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AE 
By Sean O’Faolain 


THE LIVING TORCH. By AE. Edited 
by Monk Gibbon. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

A MEMOIR OF AE. By John Eglinton. 

Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

_ Nobody who peruses The Living Torch— 
‘mainly gathered , 
from unpublished 
material—can fail to 

_ be impressed by the 
truth of Mr. John 
Eglinton’s remark 
that the editor of 
The Trish Statesman 
restored the “ar- 
ticle’’ to the level 
Bietne—-essay<” 
Here is final proof 
of the amazing 
fecundity, resi- 
jience, and-ver- 
satility of AE. It 
has, too, the added 
attraction of spon- 
taneity, so that his 
*Sournalism,”’ like 

his conversation, 
increases our pleas- 
ure by astonishing 
us with his virtu- 
osity. I open The 

Living Torch at 
random and come 
on this isolated 
sentence on a poet; 
it is typical in its force and suggestiveness : 


He would, in my opinion, be better as a 
poet if he realized that the slightest personal 
experience of the spirit is worth as poetry 
more than all the greatest ideas of the world’s 
teachers, repeated with no matter how 
much reverence. 


That is criticism as AE understood the 
word; for he never went in for mere 
French. polishing or paint-removing, ele- 
gant retranscription or the expression of 
emotional distaste. He diagnosed. To his 


Bust of AK, by JEROME Connor, c. 1930 
from “A Memoir of AE” 


criticism as to his religion there was a 
basic cosmogony, and he interested one in 
even the slightest books by relating them 
to universal ideas. 
He also revealed himself in the process— 
as every critic of his 
order cannot help 
doing. This, On 
Another Poet, is both 
criticism and con- 
fession : 


hemuats wane 
more frequent than 
the stars in his 
stream, whereas I 
think the rats are 
rareand accidental 
and the stars and 
sun are truly the 
normal. But this 
the moderns won’t 
see. They arenearly 
all hunting rats. 
No, this is an ex- 
aggeration, but the 
psychological 
school are too in- 
sistent upon man’s 
affinities with ani- 
mal creation. 


IfI did not, honest- 
ly, pick these ex- 
amples atrandom— 
; there are, of course, 
full-length essays as well as brief aphorisms 
—I might show finer examples of the rich- 
ness with which Mr. Gibbon has packed 
this book. It happens that even these brief 
quotations have another interest; they 
suggest the difficulty Mr. Eglinton had to 
face. For one can see nothing but difficulty 
in the mind of a man who approaches 
things from such a lofty eyrie as to say, 
in another criticism of an unnamed poet, 
“The important thing about a poet is 
finally this, ‘Out of how deep a life does 
he speak?’’’; or again (and it is picked 
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from the next page I chance to open), 
“When people are in a state of revolt they 
are very wide awake; they have dis- 
severed themselves from the dream con- 
sciousness, and it is out of the dream 
consciousness that poetry is born.’’ These 
remind us that though all AE’s criticism 
is finely suggestive it is in the realm of 
oracle, the projection of the world into 
the cosmos. As one reads one feels that 
the function of a biographer—i.e. to build 
up a sentient human being with liver and 
lights, foibles, follies, passions—may well 
become inoperative with such a man, and 
one trembles for Mr. Eglinton. 

Besides, one knows a few things about 
AE already. Those of us who were for- 
tunate enough to enjoy his conversation 
know that he talked at us as if we had no 
personalities of our own; and Mr. Eglinton 
points out that his letters were, likewise, 
“by the yard.’? He was so impersonal in 
these that had a letter for x gone in error 
to y, neither, I am certain, would ever 
have noticed. One also dares to guess at a 
few things. One guesses that men write 
against what gnaws them; that our sub- 
jects are our own complexes; which is not 
to be trite and say, barely, that a Free 
Trader will see Free Trade in a primrose 
by the river’s brim, but to say that he is 
a Free Trader because his soul is stiff with 
emotional tariffs. One wonders, that is to 
say, whether AE did not protest too much 
about the value of ‘‘personal experience 
of the spirit,” and whether he was sure 
about his own “deeps of life.’ That, 
admittedly, is the beastly novelist at work, 
and yet are not the biographer and the 
novelist in the same boat? 

It is patent that AE’s impersonality was 
largely due to the fact that he dealt in 
general ideas, and it is (I think) the belief 
of his male analogue, Yeats, that these 
ideas were not self-won; not struck, as 
Thoreau or Emerson struck their ideas, 
out of a handful of grass and experience 
of men. AE used to like to say playfully 
that he was spreading heresy in Ireland, 
which is true; yet had his adopted beliefs 
been shed, how much personal heresy had 
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he to spread? After all, there is only one 
kind of heterodoxy valuable to a man of 
letters, and that is the denial of his own 
self-made faith, the clash between his 
secret selves. AE’s great charm is his 
sweetness, his calm, his gentle finger on 
the fevered pulse. There is no drama; he 
solved all his problems as the saint solves 
them, by a philosophy of self-denial. At 
which thought one sighs once more for 
his biographer. 

As his ideas did not come out of the 
pain of experience his philosophy removed 
him from it; his AEtheism, as Ernest Boyd 
called his interpretation of theosophy. His 
distaste for ‘“‘animal creation’’ suggests 
that he was not emotionally eupeptic, that 
he was not, in the Western sense at any 
rate, virile or life-eager. His interests were, 
in a sense, larger—perhaps too large for 
poor, weak humanity rubbing shoulders 
with “animal creation.”’ Their quality is 
indicated by what he liked best in art. 
Thus his favourite six works of art were 
an unidentified Corot, a night scene by 
Millet—his own night scenes are excellent 
—Rousseau’s Sunset (in the Tate), Crome’s 
Mousehold Heath, the Theseus of Phidias, 
and, to correct happily a too tidy con- 
ception of human character, Rembrandt’s 
Jewish Merchant—presumably that in the 
National Gallery. He loved Monet. The 
Three Musketeers was his favourite. book. 
He had an antipathy to Renaissance art. 
In Paris he was held by the Louvre Fra 
Angelicos and liked the Watteaus. In the 
cafés he turned his back on the crowds. 

Lastly, one turns to his own poetry, so 
perfect when precise and positive, as when 
he feels and expresses the will side of his 
philosophy—the urge to move to the next 
stage in the ascendant steps of his concep- 
tion of life; or when he describes nature: 
“Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose, 
withers once more the old blue flower of day”’ ; 
or when he defines an intellectual or 
psychological idea, as in the perfect ‘‘Call 
not thy wanderer home as yet... .’? Then his 
spiritual idealism comes, indeed, “like a 
king to earth,’ and we are elevated, 
comforted and encouraged, as by only a 
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_ very few poets of the world’s poetry, while 
our senses are soothed as by some gentle 
_ scent of air. Otherwise, and alas how 
often, he eludes us; leaves us at best with 
a feeling that some delicate and noble aura 
has sent its vibrations by us; at worst 
torments us with an arcanum that he 
could have made effective if he had had 
‘sufficient sense of audience to spur him to 
_ clarity and the taking of pains. 

Mr. Eglinton has had a difficult task, 
but his sensibility has been equal to it, 
_ and his patience is a delight. He has done 
the only thing possible to do—he has 
caught the effect of AE—the effect of the 
aura that went by the name of a man 
(of genius) and of a creature of the 
sweetest disposition. With the modesty of 
a critic shrewdly aware of the difficulties 
inherent in his subject he has quoted at 
length, but with careful discrimination, 
- from the opinions of AE’s contemporaries 
and from AE’s letters. Gradually the 
picture emerges. It is as if we had climbed 
to the eyrie where the sage lived, remote 
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from a world on which he kept a careful 
eye, from which he would occasionally 
snatch up like a sage jackdaw a war, or a 
lock-out, a diplomat, or a man of letters, 
comparing the fragment with the little 
mosaic of the universe far below. By the 
end we do understand how AE could live 
equally happily in America or Donegal, 
work as contentedly at Co-operation or 
the editing of a weekly paper. We see him 
in New York, and we realize that he had 
really never left his eyrie. We see him as 
George Russell, in tweeds and with the 
inevitable pipe, and suddenly know that 
this is only AE in disguise. It is a real 
achievement to have credible within such 
brief space a man who sublimated every- 
thing, could be inspired by anything, was 
involved in nothing, and yet was loved by 
everybody who had the privilege to be his 
friend. It is the test, and proof, of these 
two volumes that whoever reads the one 
will go to the other, and find in both the 
complementary satisfaction of the expres- 
sion andelucidationofagreat and goodman. 


HOMAGE TO THE BOMBARDIER 
By Graham Greene 


BLASTING AND BOMBARDIERING. 
By Wyndham Lewis. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 158. 

The best autobiographies are written by 

old ladies: malice trained over the tea- 

tables, the sharp eye for foibles, and a 

nostalgic memory of the days when top- 

hats were worn to church. We learn 
curious details about hot-water bottles 
and the way Sunday dinner was served. 

An old way of life, close enough not to be 

history, comes alive. The worst auto- 

biographies, I suppose, are written by 
politicians—interminable details of what 
went on behind the scenes of old Home 

Rule Bills now of academic interest: these 

memoirs should be mimeographed and 

circulated to historians ‘‘on request.” 

Somewhere in between the two come the 

autobiographies of people who have known 


people—anecdotes of the great according 
to a private computation. Stories about 
Henry James I always enjoy: he has the 
suavity and abstraction of legend; Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s stories—-in the literary 
part of his autobiography—are about 
Mr. Eliot, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Pound. Some- 
how these great and good men lack, for 
me, the legendary excitement—perhaps a 
younger generation may find these the 
most thrilling pages: the publication of 
Blast, the moment when Mr. Eliot un- 
wittingly presented Mr. Joyce with a 
present of old boots. . . . 

To me the aesthetically exciting section 
of this always entertaining autobiography 
is that which deals with the war, and that 
is because Mr. Wyndham Lewis writes 
about those savage and irrational events 
with beautiful objectivity, sometimes 
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tinged with malice. This is magnificent account of a scene, untainted by moral 
writing, without personal passion, a series of indignation or patriotic fervour, and the 


images rendered exactly and memorably : 


Mobilization was everywhere; the train 
was quite full. Ten people, chiefly women, 
slept upright against each other in one 
carriage. They revealed unexpected fashions 
in sleep. Their eyes seemed to be shut fast 
to enable them to examine some ludicrous 
fact within. It looked, from the corridor, 
like a séance of imbeciles. 


It is better than Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s 
account of the Gallipoli campaign in his 
recent autobiography—and that is saying 
a great deal. Both authors take—like the 
old ladies—a refreshingly protestant view: 
they don’t belong to the great pacifist- 
class-war-racket: Mr. Jerrold is the more 
revolutionary with his view that the war 
was right and that we were on the right 
side: Mr. Wyndham Lewis is only a pace 
behind, for though he thinks the parti- 
cular war was a stupid one, he doesn’t 
object to war in theory. So we have an 
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found distinguished company 
there, plenty of fights, no muzzles 
and no baths. At first he greatly 
enjoyed himself, but then . . . 


You must read EVELYN 
HOWARD'S amusing illustrated 
story of this name. It is che cheap 
Christmas present, for everyone. 
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effect is odd and stimulating. It is as if 
for the first time we are being shown the 
common factor in men’s experience (can 
a writer aim higher?), This is what men 
saw—however they felt about it. Herr 
Remarque, Mr. Blunden, Mr. Graves, 
Mr. Sassoon, the long roll of war writers, 
distinguished and less distinguished—they 
have no common subjective experience, 
but at least this, we feel, is what they 
observed—the landscape of their differing 
thoughts. 


The sunset had turned on its romantic 
dream-light and what had been romantic 
enough before was now absolutely operatic. 
A darkening ridge, above a drift of saharan 
steppe, gouged and tossed into a monotonous 
disorder, in a word the war-wilderness; not 
a flicker of life, not even a ration party—not 
even a skeleton: and upon the ridge the 
congeries of ‘“‘bursts,’’ to mark the spot 
where we had been. It was like the twitching 
of a chicken after its head had been cut off. 


There are, one notices as one writes the 
passage down, a few subjective adjectives 
—romantic, operatic, but they are not 
there to support a private judgment but 
to convey an appearance. Surface writing 
I suppose it could be called, but how 
close the nerves are to the skin, and what 
homage we ought to pay to a writer—in 
this dark age of prose—with a rhetoric 
like this at his command (he is describing 
a visit—as an artillery officer—to the 
front line) : 


More German batteries were firing now, 
and a number of shells intercepted us. We 
met an infantry party coming up, about ten 
men, with earthen faces and heads bowed, 
their eyes turned inward as it seemed, to 
shut out this too-familiar scene. As a shell 
came rushing down beside them, they did 
not notice it. There was no side-stepping 
death if this was where you lived. It was 
worth our while to prostrate ourselves, when 
death came over-near. We might escape, in 
spite of death. But they were its servants. 
Death would not tolerate that optimistic 
obeisance from them. 


_ its array of simper- 
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i o FASHIONS IN DRESS 
By Edith Shackleton 


ENCLISH WOMEN’S CLOTHING IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
C. Willett Cunnington. Faber. £3 3s. 

AND FASHION. From the 
French Revolution till To-day. James 
Laver. Harrap. tas. 6d. 

COSTUME DESIGN. AND 
MAKING. Mary 
Fernald and E. 

Shenton. Black. 
6s. 

“What frights! 

What fools!’’ any- 

one might exclaim 

on first looking over 

Dr. Cunnington’s 

valuable work with 


ing ladies wearing 
the ugliest and least 
convenient fashions 
of recorded time, 
but most of us have 
some memory of a 
grandmother’s lilac 
flounces, an aunt’s 
garden hat trimmed 
with cherries, or a 
mother’s‘‘Watteau’’ 
dressing gown to 
correct the idea 
that the dress of 
their period was 
as ugly as might be supposed from 
its fashion plates and may from this 
deduce that the same be assumed of any 
time. Dr. Cunnington supplements his 
fashion plates by photographs, but per- 
haps the professionally photographed in 
the early days of photography were not 
exactly representative. All through this 
seemingly tasteless century there were 
many women who made their own clothes 
and kept them simple, from reasons of 
good taste and economy. The few por- 
traits Dr. Cunnington gives, and the 
pictures of actual dresses, show that the 


Illustration from ‘‘Taste and Fashion from 
the French Revolution till To-day.” 


fashion plates were often agreeably enough 
interpreted in real life. 

Although he may have left out some 
beauty, Dr. Cunnington’s book must be by 
far the most exhaystive ever made about 
any particular century of women’s 
dress. Not content to give a few striking 
examples or to write 
about tendencies in 
a general way, he 
has had the zest and 
industry to allocate 
fashions to their 
exact year, to find 
what underclothes 
went with each 
mode (neglect of 
this point often 
makes-period dresses 
unconvincing on the 
stage), what mater- 
ials were used and 
when important 
things like elastic 
began to be used. 
He even + gives 
some prices and a 
comparative table 
of money values 
by which these 
may be correctly 
gauged. 

Dr. Cunnington 
does not find fashion mysterious. To him 
it is all simply a matter of sex, though he 
says he “‘does not hope to convince those 
who regard the sex instinct as a gross error 
of taste on the part of the Creator,” and 
occurs because women must make them- 
selves attractive to men. He does not 
explain quite satisfactorily why the fashion 
has always been mainly-introduced and 
supported by rich women who have already 
made their market rather than by the 
actress or the demi-mondaine, who usually 
favour free or aesthetic versions of it. So 
firm is he in his conviction that women 
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dress entirely to please men that he 
absolves his nineteenth-century subject 
from all blame by declaring that her 
clothes are ‘‘dumb witnesses against---God 
help him—the man of her times, for they 
were moulded according to the standards 
he ordained. It is his ideals that these cast 
clouts reveal.” 

Mr. James Laver has a subtler theory 
of fashion. To him it is a complex problem 
with rules of ‘‘infinite obscurity’? and he 
suggests that its enthusiastic following 
comes from ‘‘some mysterious satisfaction 
in being in harmony with the spirit of 
one’s age.’’ He sees dress in conjunction 
with contemporary design in general, and, 
in his conclusion, offers a provocative 
theory: 


It would seem . . . as if the changes in 
women’s dress foreshadowed changes in 
interior decoration which in their turn fore- 
shadowed changes in architecture. ... 
Fashion, in short, is the spearhead of taste, 
or rather it is a kind of psychic weathercock 
which shows the way the wind blows, or 
even a weathercock with the gift of pro- 
phecy, which shows the way the wind will 
blow to-morrow. 


Though it covers half a century more, 
Mr. Laver’s book is a much smaller affair 
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than Dr. Cunnington’s valuable catalogue. 
He is fairer in his choice of illustration, 
giving a Tissot which proves that ladies 
wearing bustles were not always figures 
of fun and a lampshade of the nineties 
to show that the woman of that period, 
whose elaborate clothes disguised her real 
form, was not merely being ludicrous in 
a world where simplicity or functionism 
in design generally prevailed. Mr. Laver 
began to study costume as a help in 
checking the dates of pictures and he 
here presents some fruits of his learning 
in a philosophic setting, so that his book 
will be enjoyed by many who care 
nothing for the history of costume in 
itself. 

The handbook by Miss Fernald and 
Miss Shenton is a practical guide to the 
making of period costumes for the theatre, 
without digressions on the possible Freud- 
ian significance of the wimple or any- 
thing else. Diagrams for cutting out are 
given, contemporary pictures of many 
costumes ranging from the Saxon warrior’s 
to the Victorian dandy’s, and some sound 
information about colour, texture, and 
grouping on the stage. This compact book 
should be a treasure to producers of 
pageants and school plays. 


“OUR GREATEST SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR” 
By Henry W. Nevinson 


HALDANE, 1856-1915; THE LIFE OF 
VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, 
O.M. By Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice. Faber. 18s. 

The title of this review is from the words of 

Field-Marshal Lord Haig in a note sent 

to Haldane just after the Victory March 

of 1918. Coming from the Commander-in- 

Chief of the Army, they were generous 

words, but sincere and entirely just. They 

reached the great War Minister and Lord 

Chancellor after his shameful humiliation 

three years before, and while, owing to 


rabid falsification, he was still one of the 
most unpopular men in the country. 

It is hard to summarize the invaluable 
services of such a man, as they are here 
narrated up to the end of the War by one 
who, both as a soldier and a writer, was 
qualified for the task. General Maurice 
was the right man to fill up the gaps in 
Haldane’s “Autobiography,” and in the 
work he has been assisted by Miss Haldane, 
who arranged her brother’s papers, and 
especially supplied the letters to his 
mother, which he wrote almost daily, and 
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usually with great fullness. As quoted 
here they give almost a diary of his varied 
_ and remarkable career. 

Haldane was a man of Scottish per- 
severance, application, and unlimited 
industry. But he was also unambitious, 
modest, and rather shy. At the beginning 
-of this century, Asquith wrote of him: 


Richard Haldane is the greatest philo- 
sopher, and the greatest politician now alive, 
though he is only now beginning to come 
before the public, being very modest by 
nature. ... He also does all the brain 
work of the Liberal Party, and, though never 
in the Cabinet, thinks for those who are. In 
the domestic circle he is the most amusing 
creature I know, he is a real humorist and 
a thorough-going epicurean, with the finest 
cellar and the best table in Scotland. 


After Edinburgh University, he, went 
to Géttingen, where, besides a deep know- 
ledge of German philosophy; he acquired 
the complete mastery of the German lan- 
guage which gave him great advantage in 
his two diplomatic attempts to come to an 
arrangement with the Kaiser and the 
Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg. With both 
of them he established very happy rela- 
tions, but on the second occasion Admiral 
‘Tirpitz was present, obstinately resolved 
on war. It was these visits to Germany 
and his intimate knowledge of the German 
_ people that suggested to the Daily Express 
the cry that Germany was his “spiritual 
home,’’ which Haldane himself once told 
me was a phrase he had never used, nor 
thought of till the papers invented it. 
But it raised the clamour among ignorant 
readers that caused his fall from the 
Ministry in 1915. Such an outcry could 
be possible only in wartime, but it was 
enough to make Bonar Law insist upon 
his exclusion from the Coalition Ministry, 
and to force Asquith, however unwillingly, 
to throw his old friend to the wolves. 
Haldane was Lord Chancellor at the time, 
and his immense services to the Army were 
bearing full fruit, but he had never 
employed the arts of popularity. 

His scheme of Army Reform was begun 
when he became Minister for War in 1906. 
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The appointment caused natural surprise, 
for he was then known mainly as a dis- 
tinguished barrister and a zealous student 
of Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and Hegel. But 
it was an immediate success. Campbell- 
Bannerman said he was surprised to see 
“Schopenhauer getting on so well in the 
barrack square,’’ and when the generals 
once asked Haldane what sort of an Army 
he wanted to make, he replied, as he told 
me, “A Hegelian Army,”’ which may have 
made the generals jump, and I’m not 
sure what he meant. But he at once gained 
their favour. Three weeks after his appoint- 
ment he wrote: 


The dear generals are angels, no other 
name is good enough for these simple 
honourable souls. I have already made 
changes, which might have tried them and 
they gulp them down. Now I know what it 
is to live. It is the best of fun, though my 
solemn predecessors, not being Scotsmen, 
never saw it. 


That friendly relation to the Army re- 
mained to the end, and he received letters 
of sincere regret frcm the Army leaders 
when Asquith threw him away. Indeed his 
services to the reform of the Army were 
incalculable. So early as 1908 he had 
created the Expeditionary Force and the 
new divisions of the Regular Army. He 
had transformed the Volunteers into the 
Territorials, with guns and full equipment 
for war, and the Militia into the Special 
Reserve, with similar armaments. And he 
had created the Imperial General Staff. 
I had the privilege of hearing his speech 
in the House of Ccmmons explaining his 
scheme for the Territorials and the Special 
Reserve. It was a difficult subject, and the 
speech took four hours. But it was a model 
of lucidity. As General Maurice says, “His 
dismissal from office was far more than a 
personal injustice. It was a national 
tragedy.” 

Of his other greatest interest—the ad- 
vance of higher education by new univer- 
sities—we shall probably hear more in the 
volume that is to come. Here we are shown 
that, if any one man won the war for us, 
it was Haldane. 
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THE: LIFE OF A FANE 
By Dilys Powell 


THE PASQUIER CHRONICLES. By 
Georges Duhamel. ‘Translated by 
Béatrice de Holthoir. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

This long. book of over 840 pages consists 

of five parts, ‘“News from Havre,” “Caged 

Beasts,”’ ‘‘In Sight of the Promised Land,” 

“St. John’s Eve,”’ and “The House in the 

Desert.’ The first three have already been 

published in English; the last two now 

appear here for the first time. The whole 

(admirably translated by Miss de Holthoir) 

is a record of family life from the period 

of its closest cohesion to its disruption. 

To the end the framework of the home 


persists: the sons still rush to save their _ 


old rake of a father from his scrapes, 
the mother, still tenderly protective, half 
longs for some minor illness which would 
bring her children back into her care. 
But gradually we see the emergence of 
individuals from the community of feelings 
and aims which is the essential family. 
“Mother is a saint of the small things, the 
little things of life,” the narrator writes 
to his friend. ‘““There are times when I 
long for something on a larger scale—it 
couldn’t be more kindly or purer, but at 
least with a wider outlook.’’ And to the 
Pasquiers, as to every family, comes ‘“‘the 
period of dissemination.” 

The chronicle of family life has often 
supplied the material of the novel; it 
might be thought impossible to create in 
this genre, nowadays, anything both new 
and valuable. The little group, father, 
mother, and children, fighting their eternal 
rearguard action with poverty, always 
waiting for the legacy which, when years 
late it comes, is swallowed up in debts; 
the son who learns to be master of money, 
the idealist who despises it, the daughter 
who becomes a great musician; the un- 
happy love-affairs, the suicides, the self 
disgust of the adolescent—on the surface 
there is no contribution here to the 
literature of human sympachy. And yet 
as one reads on one recognizes that there 
2$ a contribution. Within the limits of the 


genre M. Duhamel has created character 
and atmosphere as it is rarely created ; 
has struck the rock and called forth a 
spring of life. The father with his vanity, 
his outbursts of absurd temper, his incom- 
petence, his amours, is a kind of French 
Mr. Micawber, without the Micawber 
quality of colossal caricature but with an 
added humanity. M. Duhamel can present 
solid people, people in the round. But 
there is more. This novel has something 
which is beyond character, which extends 
character. It has the sense of the strange- 
ness of lives lived separately despite 
agonized efforts at communication, which 
constitutes a poetic perception of exist- 
ence; without such a perception few 
novels can be more than talented. 

The last two parts of The Pasquier 
Chronicles show the members of the family 
dispersing in their several directions; in 
“The House in the Desert’’ the narrator 
and a group of friends attempt to found a 
community with larger horizons than the 
home. Just as Stephen Daedalus in the 
Portrait of an Artist seeks his own salvation 
in art, so Laurent Pasquier seeks his in 
withdrawal from ‘‘civilization.” It is, in- 
deed, interesting to compare the students’ 
conversations in Joyce with the Utopian 
discussions here. This last part, with its 
gradual disillusionment, is the least suc- 
cessful of the book; certainly Joyce does 
better. But the comparison is useful in that 
it clarifies M. Duhamel’s intention. Joyce 
shows us the attempt of an individual to 
break away from society, M. Duhamel 
shows us the attempt of an individual to 
live with society: first in the confines of 
the family, second in a group isolated 
within the larger group of the “‘civilized”’ 
community. The attempt fails; the indi- 
vidual may be noble, idealistic, but in 
relation to his fellows he remains savagely 
intractable. And yet the hope persists, the 
attempt will be made again; so that one 
closes M. Duhamel’s ironic and eloquent 
book without dejection. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 
By Hugh T’A. Fausset 


AN ELEGY AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Edmund Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 
Perhaps the hardest test of a poet’s integrity 
is the public occasion. And the poet who 
can celebrate it without yielding to 
rhetoric, who can 
speak for a people 
with dignity and 
yet with a private 
voice, deserves our 
trust. Mr. Blunden 
is such a poet. His 
new volume, which 
represents his verse 
of the past three 
years, begins with 
the poem to the 
memory of King 
George V which 
appeared in The 
Times, and ends 
with some stanzas 
composed last sum- 
mer which appeal 
to Englandtorenew 
herself in faith and 
understanding. 
And while both 
these poems in their 
rhythm and _ their 
idiom speak to the 
general ear, they 
make noconcessions 
to massemotion but 
are as homely and 
particular as any 
lyric in the collec- 
tion. No poet, indeed, writing to-day has 
kept closer to life or been more faithful 
to what is essentially human in experience 
than Mr. Blunden. In one of his sonnets 
he confesses : 


The ages of the men whose path met mine 
Seldom aroused my question; what I sought 
And found in them was of a different sign 
Than Time may recognize: the native 
thought, 


Ceci, Day LEwIs 


from ‘‘Contemporaries,” by SiR WILLIAM 
ROTHENSTEIN 


The character, the self, the singular gift, 
Whatever names a man more than his name. 
Gray hair or golden did not change my drift, 
All seemed of youth; their years might be 
the same. 
“Not date but 
quality’’—the _ pre- 
ference is character- 
istic. And all his 
poems reveal the 
delicate antennae of 
his spirit feeling out 
for the rare and the 
real in every object 
of experience. And 
for such a poet the 
past is inevitably as 
living, as discover- 
able as the present. 
As- he writes: im 
“Cabaret Tune’’: 


The flash of the brook 
and the life of the 
look 

And thescent ofthe 
may and the charm 
of the book 

Move for ever 
between Now 
and Then. 


And it is this pro- 
vince between Now 
and Then, a_pro- 
vince in which the 
mellow quality of 
the past meets the 
immediacy of the 


‘present and blends with it, that he rules 


with such distinction, whether he is 
rewriting a Latin hymn or putting into 
song a Jacobean sermon or recovering 
“something of the living you,” of a for- 
gotten poet from “shaky books’ or an 
echo of Lamb as a child listening to the 
Bible being read at Christ Church, Grey- 
friars. Or it may be the War to which a 
whole section of these verses is given, the 
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remembrance of a column moving slowly 
into a land of fear or of a strange group 
of trees, seared, shamed, and mutilated. 
Or it is the English countryside, to which 
he devotes another section, “‘the bees of 
Dalham in the bramble-flowers,” big- 
woolled sheep at the ‘‘plain green work of 
eating’? or a village sketched in all its 
harmony of detail or a market town that 
he loves for its stubborn antiquity. In his 
rendering of all these experiences there is 
the same quality. They have been taken 
up into that immemorial Now which is 
the realm of the loving imagination. 
Within this realm the mind may swing 
either to the past or the present, to this or 
that ‘‘ward of experience,”’ as he calls it. 
And in the same poem he writes: 


When I am silent, when a distance 

Dims my response, forgive ; 

Accept that when the past has beckoned, 
There is no help; all else comes second; 
Agree, the way to live 

Is not to dissect existence. 
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And it is by refusing to dissect existence, 
by accepting with a sensitive awareness its 
living flow, that he maintains the dis- 
tinctions of past and present while recon- 
ciling them in the timeless reality of 
imagination. Often, as in “Departed” or 
“Chaffinch,’? Then may be poignantly 
contrasted with Now and in “Minority 
Report”? much to the latter’s discredit. 
Yet if ever he deplores the present it is 
for lacking the integrity, not the picturesque 
trappings, of the past. He himself learnt 
first as a poet to catch the country’s mean- 
ing and however far he has travelled since 
in subtle probings of experience, he has 
never lost the countryman’s primal virtues 
of loving attention to the objective world. 
And so, although he is a very personal and 
even wayward poet, both in language and 
metre and in the angle of his vision, he 
reaches beyond the personal to the essence 
of things. It is that essence which he has 
crystallized in these verses more delicately 
and variously perhaps than ever before. 


ELMER RICE’S NEW YORK 
By Charles Davy 


IMPERIAL CITY. By Elmer Rice. 

Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Rice’s “Imperial City”? is New York, 
and his novel—the first he has written— 
is dedicated “to my native city, which I 
love.’ His novel runs to at least 250,000 
words, and the reader often craves for a 
directory to the innumerable. characters. 
At the centre of it all is the wealthy 
Coleman family—Christopher, the business 
magnate; Gay, the radical university 
professor; Greg, the sporting play-boy; 
Corinne, the art patron; and Fanny, 
mother of these children, once a brilliant 
actress and now a dipsomaniac. An 
immense complexity of personal histories 
is woven together, leading up to Greg’s 
trial for the murder of Perry Kane, a 
film star, on account of Kane’s adultery 
with Greg’s chorus-girl wife, the vain and 
mercenary Ruby. 

One difficulty with all novels of assembly 


lies in linking up the various narrative 
threads. Mr. Rice does this neatly by the 
device of introducing a certain character 
as a minor figure in one chapter and 
picking up that character’s own story in 
the next. So the narrative gradually swells 
and broadens out in a multitude of direc- 
tions. But many stories are never followed 
far; and indeed the main story stops 
abruptly at the very moment when the 
jury in Greg’s trial are about to give their 
verdict—a convenient ending for the 
author, but a rather annoying one. What 
is the use, the reader feels, of reading 
so many pages if the book never gets to 
telling us—to take only a few examples— 
what came of the sabotage of New York’s 
electrical supply owing to labour disputes, 
or how Corinne dealt with her marriage 
problem, or what happened to Christo- 
pher’s mistress, Maud Dorr? It is cer- 
tainly a tribute to Mr. Rice’s skill that he 
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succeeds in interesting us, more or less, in 
so many people, yet the weakness is that 
we are never really intimate with anyone. 

“The broken bottle neck glitters on the 
dam and the mill-wheel casts a black 
shadow—and_ tthere’s your moonlight 
night”—so Tchehoy makes his young 
writer in The Seagull speak of the novelist’s 
art. Mr. Rice’s method is very different: 
perhaps he would say that the life of a 
great city is a vast discord of details, not 
to be rendered by any process of selective 
concentration. Yet he does select, inevit- 
ably, and I wonder how fairly. Of his first 
forty chapters, eight close on the verge of 
sexual relations, and one on the verge 
of an abortion. Mr. Rice has tried 
to give an all-round impression of New 
York by introducing an immense variety 
of its inhabitants, but the method tends 
to defeat itself. There is no way of doing 
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justice to strictly average characters if you 
pack them into a huge crowd, for then it 
is inevitably the more exotic characters 
who stand out. 

One must feel respect for Mr. Rice’s 
range of knowledge and observation (the 
parts about theatrical life, naturally, are 
particularly good); for his often brilliant 
dialogue (his descriptive writing is often 
laboured) ; for his dispassionate dealings 
with every kind of virtue and vice; and 
for his restrained fire of indignation 
against social evils. But I think that to 
capture the essential quality of a complex 
environment you must concentrate on the 
glittering bottle neck and the mill-wheel’s 
shadow; the more loosely related details 
you pack into your story, the farther 
you drive it, in self-defence against docu- 
mentary dullness, towards the distortions 
of melodrama. 


THE ANATOMY OF: PITY 
By Marie Scott-James 


PITY FOR WOMEN. By Henri de Mon- 
therlant. Translated by T. McGreevy 
and John Rodker. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 

One had imagined that there was nothing 

more even for a Frenchman to say about 

the nature of love. Yet M. de Montherlant, 
devoting four volumes—of which the first 
two, Les Jeunes Filles and Pitié Pour Les 

Femmes, are here made available in English 

—to the erotic reactions of three women 

to a celebrated novelist, has succeeded in 

treating his subject from a new angle. If 

Costa, round whom adoring women of 

every kind revolved, had been merely a 

sensualist, his amorous encounters would 

have been of no particular interest. But 
he was also an imaginative artist possessed 
of curiosity about other people’s lives and 

an irritable compassion for suffering. A 

thoroughly humane man would never have 

allowed such of these women as repelled 
him to encroach upon his life. Costa could 
not resist the subtle temptation of being 
kind to them until they became an active 
nuisance. Thus M. de Montherlant’s study 


resolves itself into an analysis of the emo- 
tion of pity—the pity which men feel for 
women and the pity which women would 
like to feel for men. 

Three of Costa’s victims are chosen for 
exhibition—Andrée, a self-educated pro- 
vincial for whom he feels reluctant in- 
tellectual admiration and physical disgust ; 
Th .rése, a religious maniac whose pious 
sensualism interests him; and Solange, a 
lovely and simple little creature who, as 
long as she conceals her desire for mar- 
riage, represents for him the ideal woman. 
The portrait of Andrce is appalling in its 
candour and its penetration. A plain and 
slovenly woman, formidable through the 
strength and honesty of her desires, she 
batters herself untiringly against the wall 
of Costa’s indifference. How well, with 
what economy, the aching dullness of her 
provincial background is suggested! The 
meeting with Costa in Paris, when he 
drags her for hour after hour through the 
streets in a biting north wind—he shrinking 
from taking so unattractive a woman into 
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a café, she buoyed up by the illusion that 
he is seeking for a secluded spot in which. 
to embrace her—is a masterpiece of irony. 

Solange comes into quite another cate- 
gory. Pretty, docile, completely unin- 
terested in Costa’s work—‘‘there is abso- 
lutely nothing worth remembering in what 
she says,’’ he reflects joyfully—she seems 
likely to give no trouble. Costa’s recol- 
lection one Sunday of his childhood, the 
tender reading with Solange from the 
Bibliothéque Rose, is a very charming 
scene. A sharp contrast with the brutality 
of his encounter with Andrée, it illustrates 
the civilizing effect of desire upon the 
male. But already with Solange—the 
development and disruption of his rela- 
tionship with her are described in the two 
volumes still to be translated—pity for the 
suffering he was bound to cause her was 
creeping in. And so what emerges as the 
principal idea of the novel is the baseness 
of pity as an emotion. A poor substitute 
for love, it is represented as at once the 
weakness of the self-sufficient artist and, 
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paradoxically, as the stabilizing element 
in society which keeps the average husband 
at his tedious post. 

M. de Montherlant’s first volume, Young 
Girls, is the most original and convincing 
of the series. Composed chiefly of letters, 
extracts from Costa’s diary, and enter- 
tainingly relevant quotations from a matri- 
monial newspaper, it is a biting exposition 
without commentary of masculine and 
feminine needs. In Pity for Women the 
artist’s brutality seems too thickly laid on. 
The limitations of the Gallic psychology 
become more obvious: However, at this 
point one is perhaps a little enervated by 
so rigid a concentration on a single aspect 
of human life. Now that the sadness of 
women has been so brilliantly and ex- 
haustively analysed, one may be permitted 
to hope that it has been finally disposed 
of as an imaginative theme. 

Whilst Mr. McGreevy’s too literal trans- 
lation of Les Jeunes Filles is often ludicrous, 
Mr. Rodker’s version of Pitié Pour Les Femmes 
admirably preserves the spirit of the original. 


MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S CONVERSION 
By Olaf Stapledon 


ENDS AND MEANS. An Enquiry into the 
Nature of Ideals and into the Methods 
employed for their Realization. By Aldous 
Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

After reading this exceptionally interest- 

ing and helpful book I long to ask Mr. 

Huxley innumerable questions, such as, 

“What precisely do you mean by this?” 

“Are you quite sure about that?’ ““Have 

you yourself had any such experience?” 

For the core of the book is mystical. 
Formerly Mr. Huxley assumed that the 

world was “‘meaningless,”’ that it had no 

“value.” The triumph of the ‘‘philosophy 

of meaninglessness’ he now attributes 

partly to the false prestige of materialistic 
science, but also to the fact that it is 
acceptable to pleasure-seekers, among 
whom he counts his earlier self. To-day, 
appalled by the damage which our civiliza- 
tion has suffered through loss of contact 


with any underlying spiritual reality, he 
believes that faith in the metaphysical 
objectivity of the ideals of conduct is 
necessary and (therefore?) true. The most 
lucid minds of all lands and ages have 
agreed that the proper goal of human 
effort is ‘“‘peace, justice, and brotherly 
love.”’ It is also agreed that the ideal 
human individual is ‘“‘non-attached,”’ free 
from the prejudices of the self and particu- 
lar social environment. This liberation of 
mind, Mr. Huxley insists, is to be attained 
only by the practice of the disinterested 
virtues and ‘“‘through direct insight into 
the real nature of ultimate reality.’ 

In our day the spirit of ‘‘non-attach- 
ment’’ is ceasing even to seem desirable. 
Blind to the “‘ultimate reality,” men are 
becoming more and more enslaved to the 
self; but since they must serve some ‘‘god”? 
they give their allegiance to such idols as 


Shy 


a 
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nationalism. It favours rivalry and hate 
_and the disunity of mankind. Consequently 
the human race is now manifesting the 
symptoms of a far-reaching spiritual 
deterioration. The aim of this book is to 
declare how this terrible “regression in 


_charity”’ can be reversed. 


Mr. Huxley affirms that evil methods 
never produce good results. (This asser- 
tion needs more defence.) War, therefore, 
must be resisted not by armed collective 
security but by non-violence. In spite of 
his admirable exposition of the immense 
power of non-violence, he does not really 
face its limitations. We must not delude 
ourselves into supposing that heroic non- 
violence is likely to triumph throughout 
the world in time to avert the impending 
world-wide disaster, and a consequent 
further regression in charity. Our first 
duty, certainly, is to express the spirit 
of non-violence in our own behaviour, 
and to do our utmost to establish it in the 
world; but so far as public policy is 
concerned, ought we not to accept any 
expedient that offers real hope of staving 
off each current crisis? Or is there no 
hope whatever? : 

Mr. Huxley’s discussion of social reform 


will outrage the Communists. Not only 


does he condemn violent change but also 
centralization. To foster individual respon- 
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sibility and integrity, society must be 
reorganized into small self-governing 
industrial groups. The principle is sound, 
but its application is left somewhat vague. 

In his last three chapters he considers 
the relation between the principles of 
reform and the nature of the universe as 
it now appears to him. Echoing White- 
head, he insists that the scientific picture 
of the world is an abstraction which leaves 
out or misrepresents all that is most 
important. He argues (not, I think, as 
effectively as might be) for ‘‘a presumption 
in favour of the theory that the world 
possesses some integrating principle that 
gives it significance and value.’ Here he 
might perhaps have faced and defeated 
such formidable criticisms as would be 
made by the Logical Positivists. He goes 
on to defend the validity of mystical 
experience at its purest and best, claiming 
that it affords a distinctive awareness of 
unity with “an ultimate reality’ which 
is not itself personal or moral, but is to be 
discovered only through moral action. 
In the final chapter, on Ethics, he defends 
the theory that mental energy is correlated 
with sexual continence. Energy may be 
used well or ill, but it is indispensable. 
“Chastity, then, is the necessary pre- 
condition to any kind of moral life, 
superior to that of the animal.” 


FLEET STREET 
from “‘City of Traditions,” by W. Dopcson Bowman (Selwyn and Blount, 7s. 6d.) 
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BARONESS BLIXEN IN KENYA 
By Armide Oppé 


OUT OF AFRICA. By Karen Blixen. 
Putnam. 12s. 6d. 
Admirers of Seven Gothic Tales, reading 
and re-reading them and patiently hoping 
for more, hardly expected the author her- 
self in her next book. But here, on her 
coffee farm in the Ngong hills, she rules 
and tends the natives, watches animals 
and birds, shoots lions, writes and tells 
stories, a shelter for waifs and a hostess 
and centre of civilization to her friends. 
For Out of Africa is an intensely intimate 
book, nostalgic for the farm she was forced 
through failure of crops to leave, for a 
rapidly changing society, for the friends 
who died, and for the natives from whom 
she sometimes now has a letter. 
The cheap and dirty little sheet of paper 
that, when it comes to you, has travelled 
many thousand miles, seems to speak and 


The Bookshop of Character 


Where the literary atmosphere lingers 

and where books new and old are dis- 

played in profusion for the book- 
lover’s leisurely selection. 
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Call and make a selection from the 
large and varied stock, finding under 
one roof all those elusive ideas 
materialize into ideal 
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speak, even to scream to you, but it tells 

you nothing at all. 

The small Kikuyu boy, Kamante, who 
with Lulu, the lovely young gazelle, is 
the central figure of the delightful early 
chapters, she found in the course of her 
daily doctoring of the farm-people. These 
thronged to be cured, all the more, perhaps, 
because she was untrained and her cures 
uncertain, for incalculability is an attribute 
of God. She was also their judge. 

As I knew nothing of their laws the figure 
that I cut at these great courts of justice 
would often be that of a Prima donna who 
does not remember a word of her part and 
has to be prompted through it by the rest 
of the cast. This task my old men took 
upon themselves with tact and patience. It 
would also at times be the figure of an 
affronted Prima donna who is shocked by 
her réle and, refusing to go on with it, walks 
off the stage. When this happened, my audi- 
ence took it as a hard blow from the hand of 
destiny, an act of God outside their understand- 
ing; they looked on it in silence and spat. 
At times her personal affairs absorbed 

her and abstracted her from the natives. 
“When you were with the White People,”’ 
they would say, as though she had been 
absent on a journey. Her two most intimate 
friends, Berkeley Cole and Denys Finch- 
Hatton, used the farm as their own. 
Berkeley Cole provided wine and an 
atmosphere of epicurean comfort. By his 
death the standard of civilization in the 
colony was lowered; ‘‘A cat had got up and 
left the room.’’ The death of Denys Finch- 
Hatton touched her even more closely. 

The absolute mastery of Baroness Blixen’s 
imagination over language is if possible 
more conspicuous in this book than in 
Seven Gothic Tales, for here her facility in 
the English language has become less. The 
occasional foreign idiom is not an improve- 
ment, for her style is above such super- 
ficial charm, but a reminder that the 
brilliant, surprising, fanciful sentences, 
which demand to becommitted to memory, 
are not written in her own tongue. 
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THE SPELL OF BAGHDAD 


BAGHDAD SKETCHES. 
Stark. Murray. 12s. 6d. 
Before Miss Stark had secured that safe 
niche in the literature of travel into which, 
on publication of The Valley of the Assassins 
and The Southern Gates of Arabia, she un- 
erringly flew, she had published, in the 
English-Arabic paper in Baghdad which 
has endured since the arrival of the British 
in Iraq, some sketches of native life as she 
saw it in the multi-coloured and multi- 
lingual patchwork of Mesopotamia. That 
Was six years ago. But the impressions then 
set down, even if of things and modes of 
life already modified by but halfa decade’s 
“progress,’’ had so rarea quality that it was 
well worth enshrining them, together with 
a few chapters composed from subsequent 

visits to the Middle East, in book form. 


By Freya 


Miss Stark has that enviable attitude 


which sympathizes with sincerity, where- 
soever and among whomsoever it be 
found. She loves the Muslim East, and in 
no mere sentimental way. For her the 
facts are sufficient romance, nor does she 
laud the oldjust because it is picturesque. It 
is the significance of beliefs and of customs, 
the inner meaning of the practices, pagan or 
Christian or Islamic, of the strange sects 
in Iraq, which she discovers. She neither 
compares nor condemns; she illuminates. 

The poise of this fragrant book is 
admirable. But poise is not its only quality. 
Page after page is filled with exquisite, 


enthralling description which will hold in | 


spell not only those who know Baghdad 
but also those who have never seen the 
City of the Caliphs. Too many of us have 
stayed there either in hotels or in the 
houses of European friends. That was not 
Miss Stark’s way. She dwelt among the 
““‘natives,’’ and, so doing, learned in a few 
weeks what it has taken others years to 
acquire. And she has put it all down in 
crystal-clear English. There is no English 
traveller to-day who writes more limpid, 
fresher, more stimulating prose. The 
Muslim East could have no more sensitive, 
accurate interpreter than Miss Stark. 
KENNETH WILLIAMS 
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Taste & Fashion i 


from 1789 till To-day 


JAMES LAVER. Illustrated. 
Book Society Recommendation. 
A highly entertaining survey of the 
development in male and female 
attire, relating changes in fashion to 
changes in the various arts. There 
are special chapters on corsets, sports 
clothes, evening dress, fur, etc. 


Wardens of the Wild 


T. C. BRIDGES. Illustrated. 7/6 


The joint-author of the ‘‘Heroes of 
Modern Adventure’’ books describes 
the sanctuaries for wild life in various 
parts of the world with many interest- 
ing stories of animals. 


The Story of 20th 
Century Exploration © 


C. E. KEY. = Illustrated. 7/6 


“In these packed chapters we can 
search the Amazon with Col. Fawcett, 
travel with Philby in Arabia, accom- 
pany Rosita Forbes into the deserts, 
keep step with Peary, Amundsen and 
Scott, fly over Everest or to the Pole.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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KATE SEREDY. Illustrated. 5/- 

Junior Book Club Recommendation. 
A story of life on the Hungarian 
plains. ‘‘Beautifully produced, quite 
unusual in scope, distinguished by 
its good writing and excellent illus- 
trations.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
(Ages 11-14.) 
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The Gunniwolf 


Illustrated by KATE SEREDY. 5/- 
Junior Book Club Recommendation. 
‘“*A collection of stories by favourite 
writers such as Hugh Lofting, Rose 
Fyleman . . . with really beautiful 
illustrations.’ — Junior Book Club News. 
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California Holiday 


DORIS ESTCOURT. Illus. 5/- 
Junior Book Club Recommendation. 
The adventures of some English 
children in the California High 
Sierras, by an English writer of 

distinction. (Ages 11-14.) 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF A TAR 
Print from ‘“‘Greatest Show on Earth” 


ASTLEY’S CIRCUS 

GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. By 

M. Willson Disher. Bell. 15s. 
Of the circus we may well repeat the 
Sterne reminder: ““They order this matter 
better in France.”’ Paris can still boast 
two permanent circuses—Cirque d’Hiver 
and the Medrano, the latter still defying 
its more sex-appealing and, therefore, 
tourist-ridden neighbour the Moulin Rouge 
across the Boulevard Montmartre. And 
it is, perhaps, only in the Medrano, archi- 
tecturally a gem reflecting those glories 
that most of us only know through the 
legs of Degas’s lady of the trapeze, that 
one can hope to recall the atmosphere of 
what was once our own permanent circus. 

Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre of Arts was 
for over a century a centre of fashion and 
a “magnet that drew the town.” Nor is 
anyone more qualified to trace the history 
of this romantic enterprise than Mr. 
Willson Disher. He is a circophil of long 
standing and the author of a book (Clowns 
and Pantomimes) which is already the 
classic on a kindred subject. If one may 
offer a slight criticism, the book over- 
whelms with its erudition; the author 
seems to have absorbed so much infor- 
mation during his exhaustive researches 
that the record seems to be too factual for 
its size. But what it loses on the swings of 
form it gainson the roundabouts of interest. 
And in this it is well supported by the 
happiest choice of illustrations. 


NEW LITERATURE 


The story starts with Sergeant-Major 
Astley, who after a precocious and 
glorious military career left the army in 
his early twenties to set up his show in 
Lambeth in 1768. From a mere riding 
school developed the circus, and Astley’s 
pursued its stormy career despite the 
opposition of the justices, two fires, and 
a serious rival in Hughes, who employed 
the elder Dibdin to devise more elaborate 
entertainments south of Blackfriars Bridge. 
During the next century the supremacy 
of .Astley’s was hardly challenged, thanks 
in great measure to Andrew Ducrow, the 
brilliant equestrian who stepped into John 
Astley’s saddle. Literary lions were always 
on view in the audience, especially later 
in the century, when Adah Menken, 
the Female Mazeppa, and Swinburne’s 
‘Fierce and luxurious Dolores, sleepless 
and deadly,” made a shameless corner in 
them. In the early seventies “‘the greatest 
show on earth’’ passed into the hands of 
Lord George Sanger for £11,000. 

CHRISTOPHER SALTMARSHE 


“TALK OF COURT NEWS” 


THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF PRIN- 
CESS LIEVEN. Edited by Peter Quen- 
nell. Murray. 18s. 

“The Lieven for my money,” wrote 

Creevey. And for mine. She was indeed 

an unmitigated cat. She was sharp- 

tongued and malicious, a supreme snob, 
the centre ofa reactionary clique, a woman 
for whom love was simply “‘the continua- 
tion of policy by other means.’ Her 
husband was Russian Ambassador at the 
Court of George IV, and “her destiny,” 
says Mr. Quennell in his admirably terse 
and informative introduction, ‘‘was to 
become the greatest, most formidable, 
most feared, most flattered, worst hated 
female politician of the day.’? But you 
cannot help liking little pussy. Her letters 
make such good reading. It is always 
intriguing to overhear someone telling good 
stinging scandal about someone else whom 
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they despise, when both parties are dead ; 
and Princess Lieven’s letters are better 
than an Oxford senior common-room. 

- They were all written to Metternich. 
The two had notoriously been lovers; but 
if their relations strayed beyond the pla- 
tonic, it was not for long. The Lieven 
lived in England, Metternich at the end 
‘of Europe. It needed a crisis and a Euro- 
‘pean Congress for them to test the truth 
of Donne’s “more than kisses, letters 
mingle soules.’’ For the rest, they wrote 

_ letters, “these two intelligent people whose 
combined genius was devoted to snatching 
a fortnight once every three years.’? They 
wrote regularly, copiously, and with a 
comfortable kindliness scarcely warmed 
by passion. The Princess had the un- 
quenchable spirit of the great diarists; as 
soon as one letter recording the day’s 
political and social events had been 

_ despatched, another was on the stocks. She 

_ notes everything : what Wellington thought 
from one moment to another, how Castle- 


S696) 
reagh died, the excellence of the Waverley 
novels, and herself moved to thoughts of 
suicide on Brighton beach by the third 
canto of Childe Harold. 

But not all that she wrote was pleasant 
tittle-tattle. She was catty, she was snob- 
bish—there is all Oscar Browning in the 
qualification and the plural of her “I quite 
like Prime Ministers’’—but there was also 
a grim and determined seriousness about 
her pursuit of political information and 
influence. There was sense in her query, 
“Some day, if our letters are read, people 
will wonder what we were about—whether 
it was love or politics.” There was 
sense, too, if you consider the quantity of 
backstairs information about the political 
manoeuvres of the day which you receive in 
these letters (very ably translated by Miss 
Dilys Powell) in the Lieven’s complacent 
claim: “It seems to me that our corre- 
spondence ought to be of the greatest value 
to an historian of our times.” 

RonaLp LEwIN 
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THE GENERAL READER 
By Arnold Palmer 


OF the two or three dozen books here con- 
sidered, the most sumptuous is Hounds of the 
World, by Sir John Buchanan-Jardine, Bt. 
(Methuen, 3os.). Sir John, who is not yet 
forty, has been Master of the Dumfriesshire 
Hounds for sixteen years, and his treatise on 
all the varieties of French, British,and American 
hounds will appeal to every reader worthy of 
following a pack. The author’s remarks are 
illustrated with twenty coloured and twenty- 
four monochrome plates by Baron Karl Reille 
and T. Ivester-Lloyd. 


More ANIMALS 


Just Pups, by K. F. Barker (Country Life, 
1os. 6d.), and Dogs Rough and Smooth, by Lucy 
Dawson (‘‘Mac’’), published by Messrs. 
Collins at half a guinea, are two rather similar 
volumes of sketches—highly finished, or taken 
from the artists’ note-books—of domesticated 
dogs. If the sketches are, in the aggregate, 
rather sentimental, their charm is not thereby 


lessened for the slaves of the household pet. 
What these two draughtsmen have done for 
dogs, Mr. Maurice Wilson does for monkeys; 
with this reservation, that the plates in Just 
Monkeys (Country Life, 10s. 6d.) show a highly 
developed sense of design. Even the pen-and- 
ink sketches are rhythmically composed. Mr. 
Wilson seems to have studied Japanese art 
with application and success. As his letter- 
press is serious and (within the limits of easy 
reading) scholarly, his book makes a pretty 
comprehensive guide to the appearance, habits, 
and localities of the entire simian tribe. 

As if the difficulty of drawing one kind of 
animal were not enough, Miss Bertha Bennet 
Burleigh, in Circus (Collins, 15s.), draws the 
whole performing lot. She knows something 
of the training of all the inmates of the travel- 
ling menagerie, from elephant to performing 
flea, and more than a little about the educa- 
tion of the Ring horses, and her book will be 
read as well as looked at. ; 


ea Rent 
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Last in this category comes a volume of 
delightful drawings, forty-eight plain and 
thirty-two coloured, of the funny little animals 


called children—Serious Business, by J. H. 


Dowd and B. E. Spender (Country Life, 
1os. 6d.). As in an earlier volume, Miss Spender 
supports the artist with pleasant and sensible 
text. 


- Humour 


— 


_ Mr. Nicolas Bentley, 


At a rough guess, at least fifty per cent of 
the Christmas books are intended to arouse 
lauzhter; and at the moment, it seems, we are 
richer in artists who 
can manage to do 
this than in writers. 


whose name will 
occur more than once 
in these notes, is re- 
markable for the fact 
that, in his hilarious 
autobiography, The 
Time of My Life 
(M. Joseph, 6s.), the 
letterpress is almost 
as good as the draw- 
ings. Fougasse’sDraw- 
ing the Line Somewhere 
(Methuen, 5s.),which 
will, no doubt, make 
him once again one 
of the successes of 
the season, provides a 
striking example of 
what a humorous 
artist can do. The 
illustrated jokes in 
this little book seem 
funny, every one; and 
so do the pictures, if 
studied apart from the jokes; it is not until we 
read the jokes and ignore the pictures that we 
realize the power—surely the right word—of 
Fougasse. Some of the jokes were really quite 
modest, until he touched them. 

Private View, by P. Bellew (Barker, 7s. 6d.), is 
another volume of illustrated jokes. It owes 
something to the spirit, as well as to the 
technique, of Peter Arno; that is to say, there 
is an engaging raffishness about it. In Mr. 
Frank Reynolds’s Hamish McDuff (Methuen, 5s.), 
a caddie by this time familiar to a thousand 
golfers, the fun is fairly equally shared between 
the pictures and the jokes. A short but charac- 
teristic Introduction by Mr. Bernard Darwin 


From ‘Private View,” by P. BELLEW 
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will be, for many recipients, not the least of 
the pleasures of this book. The credit must be 


_divided, also, in Hand-Picked Howlers (Methuen, 


3s. 6d.). Mr. Cecil Hunt’s guaranteed howlers 
contain some beauties, with the bloom still 
fresh on them; but Mr. Edmund Blampied’s 
drawings are half the book. 

Mr. Stephen Tennant, who is responsible for 
both pictures and letterpress of Leaves Srom a 
Misstonary’s Note-book (Secker & Warburg, 
12s. 6d.), is another example of the superiority 
of the artist. His drawings are pleasantly naive, 
whereas his jokes are at times somewhat 
primitive. Mr. Bate- 
man’s drawings have 
lifted many books 
from mediocrity; in 
his autobiography, 
H. M. Bateman 
(Collins, ios. 6d.), 
they ask to be re- 
garded as sample 
products of an ardu- 
ous and serious life’s 
work. Mr. Bateman 
writes very simply, 
and only stupid 
readers will be dis- 
appointed that he 
does not make fun 
of his struggles or 
his art. 

Those popular 
partners, Miss Theo- 
dora Benson and Miss 
Betty Askwith, have 
now collaborated yet 
again, in a volume 
called How to be 
Famous, or the Great 
in a Nutshell (Gol- 
lancz, 6s.). As far as it is capable of descrip- 
tion, it is a comic Biographical Dictionary, 
recalling rather than resembling 1066 and All 
That. Here, again, some readers may find 
that the illustrations (Mr. Nicolas Bentley’s) 
are the wittiest part of the book. 

The unflagging Mr. Bentley turns up again 
as illustrator to Press Gang, a ‘“‘crazy world 
chronicle,’ a collection of mock-serious news- 
paper articles, published by Hutchinsonsat8s.6d. 
Mr. Belloc, Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Mr. 
Macdonell, Mr. Pavey, Mr. J. B. Morton, Miss 
Dilys Powell, and Miss E. M. Delafield areamong 
the fifteen contributors to this light-hearted 
symposium conducted by Mr. Leonard Russell. 
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From “‘Here’s Flowers,’ by JOAN RUTTER 
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Mr. Anthony Armstrong (‘“‘A.A.”’ of Punch) 
has also chosen the daily papers for his butt, 
and in The After-Breakfast Book (Hodge, 5s.) he 
lets his fancy embroider some of the surprising 
items of news which we consume with break- 
fast. He is also responsible for a more ambitious 
volume, The Laughter Omnibus (Faber, 8s. 6d.) ; 
a monument of humour, for its 650 pages 
contain a selection made by him from con- 
tributions which have appeared in Punch 
during the past twenty-five years. Besides 
providing good and varied entertainment, the 
book has an almost historical interest. It also 
shows what a specialized business humorous 
journalism is, for of the 160 authors who figure 
in the index, surprisingly few are known by 
name to the public. Selected contributions of a 
special kind of journalist of another kind will 
be found in Question Time (Dent, 5s.). The 
author of this little book is Mr. Hubert Phillips 
(“Dogberry”’ of the News Chronicle and ‘‘Cali- 
ban’’ of the New Statesman), and he here offers 
a mixed assortment of 250 problems (with 
solutions), designed to meet all tastes and most 
ages. He will give some people a very happy 
Christmas. 
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Lastly, two little books of hearty, rather 
cracker-motto fun—Marriage Made Marvellous 
and How to Make Love, both written by Robin 
Wise, illustrated by Fitz, and published by 
Hutchinson at 5s., and two little books largely 
concerned with making fun of film-stars and 
film-audiences—Caustic Carols, by Rodney Hob- 
son, with illustrations by Clarke Hutton (Chatto 
and Windus, 3s. 6d.), and Off to the Pictures, 
written and illustrated by Frank Reynolds 
(Collins, 7s. 6d.). 


ROMANTICS 

The fashionable Victorian era has, of course, 
not been overlooked, and the faintly surprised 
expression worn nowadays by some old ladies 
and gentlemen will presumably deepen. In 
Victorian Panorama (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Peter 
Quennell, though the whole thing must be just 
a legend to him, writes very soundly round the 
remarkable collection of photographs which 
are the distinction and even the raison d’étre of 
the book ; and in Victorian Street Ballads (Country 
Life, 7s. 6d.), Mr. W. Henderson has rescued 
some eighty examples of nineteenth-century 
doggerel, with the accompanying rough wood- 
cuts. 

Mr. Cyril Andrews goes back earlier still in 
The Railway Age (Country Life, 12s. 6d.), a 
well-illustrated and well-written account of a 
change which no one living to-day, amid the 
trifling adjustments caused by cars and aero- 
planes, can estimate. Mail coach competition, 
public nervousness, station decor and archi- 
tecture, early timetables and advertisements, 
frenzy of share-buying—these and many other 
matters are recorded in an _ exceptionally 
interesting book. 

Odd sidelights on the vanity of our ancestors 
and of ourselves are thrown by an unusual 
compilation, . The Visitors’ Book, in which Mr. 
Fitzwater Wray (‘‘Kuklos’’) offers a selection 
of extracts from the commentaries, laudatory, 
bitter, or facetious, left behind them by visitors 
to the hotels and boarding-houses of the 
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British Isles. Some hard sayings about hotels 
and restaurants will also be found in Cheddar 
Gorge (Collins, 10s. 6d.), a noble symposium in 
favour of English cheeses, conducted by Sir 
John Squire, with pictures by Ernest H. 
Shepard. 

To nature lovers, Mr. Gollancz offers two 
handsome volumes, each priced at half a 
guinea—Down the River, by H. E. Bates, with 
eighty-three wood-engravings by Agnes M. 
Parker, and Country Matters, written and illus- 
trated (with seventy-three wood engravings), 
by Clare Leighton. 

The Disappointed Lion (Country Life, 7s. 6d.) 
is a strange, attractive little collection of 
African folk stories retold for children by Dr. 
A. N. Tucker, with the simple scores of some 
native songs. Mr. John Farleigh has done the 
drawings. 

A characteristic introduction by Mr. de la 
Mare prefaces Miss Joan Rutter’s anthology 
Here’s Flowers (Golden Cockerel Press, 8s. 6d.). 
All the poems in her collection are about 
flowers. There are nine wood-engravings by 
Mr. John O’Connor; there is also a special 
edition at 42s. 

Finally, a reference must be made to The 
Country Scene (Collins, 63s.), containing forty- 
two new poems by the Poet Laureate and forty- 
two full-colour plates by Mr. Edward Seago. 
There is also an edition limited to fifty copies 
at ten guineas, signed by poet and artist. Mr. 
Masefield’s poems will be reviewed at length 
in the January number of The London Mercury. 
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By Christopher Saltmarshe 


WHERE are the Hentys of yesteryear, the 
Marryats and the Ballantynes? There seem to 
be no outstanding writers who can capture the 
imagination of the modern boy in the way that 
those best-selling giants of the past succeeded 
in doing. Their success was not ephemeral; it 
covered a long period and their output was 
proportionately large. One read their books 
and asked for (and got) more. But, then, one 
read other things as well, for the boy who has 
just learned to enjoy reading is inclined to be 
omnivorous, and at the age of nine I was not 
only a Ballantyne fan, but had read most of 
Defoe and all Washington Irving. To-day the 
average boy is much harder to cater for; he 
has wider interests to absorb his leisure. 

In spite of these very real obstacles the 
publishers have again succeeded in producing 
a wide choice. If there is doubt about the 
tastes or inclinations of the recipient no one 
could do better than Achievement (Collins, 6s.). 
This “‘book of modern enterprise,”’ edited with 
intelligent eclecticism, contains articles by such 
varied authorities as Sir Malcom Campbell and 
Nancy Price, on such varied subjects as Tele- 
vision and Whipsnade. 

Sea-fever, we are glad to see, is still a 
prevalent disease. For the many who like 
sailing there is a new book about the Swallows, 
by Arthur Ransome. In We Didn’t Mean To Go 
to Sea (Cape, 7s. 6d.) the young folk find 
themselves adrift in a small yacht and their 
unexpected holiday takes them to Flushing. 

Then there is another, more fictional, yarn 
by Percy Woodcock, who “is at home on any 
type of sailing craft.’ This time it is a yawl, and 
the yarn is called Sea Wrack (Nelson, 3s. 6d.). 
A different type of sea story is the tenth of that 
splendid ‘‘Tales of Action by Men of Letters” 
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series, edited by L. A. G. Strong. Following 
the high standard set by Philip Lindsay, C. Day 
Lewis and Mr. Strong himself we find in 
A. D. Divine’s Fire in the Ice (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.), 
a really well-written and vigorous whaling 
story with lots of fire and plenty of ice. 

As an antidote to the terrors of the deep, and 
for those who prefer something more than mere 
hiking, let us recommend Doris Estcourt’s 
California Holiday (Harrap, 5s.). It describes the 
adventures of an English boy and girl during 
a camping trip with three Americans in the 
Californian High 
Sierras. 

School stories in 
their own right seem 
to be in the decline 
since Calder-Mar- 
shall. The schoolboy 
hero of old, who was 
content to knock out 
the bully or save the 
college widow, now 
goes farther afield for 
adventure. True, the 
Tales of St. Cedric’s 
(Nelson, 3s. 6d.) show 
“real boys not 
heroes,’’ but the 
initial story, in which 
the white-headed 
heavyweights from 
rival schools knock 
one another out sim- 
ultaneously for the 
Helston Cup seems 
too heroic to convince 
even the most roman- 
tic schoolboy. 

But,apart from these 
glorioussurvivals, ‘‘ex- 
tramural” interests are winning the day. In 
Red Ramon’s Treasure (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) we are 
taken, for instance, on a cargo boat to Brazil, 
and, rather more maturely, to Rio in Green 
Stones and Gold (Sheldon Press, 2s.). Or, even, in 
Phyllis Briggs’s Wolf of the North (Black, 5s.), to 
Lapland, where a forgotten valley of Laps 
defends its lost horizon against the master- 
mind of a wolf pack. 

Aviation looms largely in the new type 
of adventure story, and Captain W. E. Johns, 
who has created something of a character 
in Biggles, releases two new Biggles books— 
Biggles Flies West and Biggles Air-Commodore 
(Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.), while with 


From ‘‘Hand-Picked Howlers,” hy Ceca 
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Bush Aerodrome (Oxford University Press, 5s.) Air- 
Commodore L. E. O.Charlton assumes thefuture 
of autogiros in West Africa in an exciting and 
amusing story, strikingly illustrated. The tech- 
nical side of aircraft is more than adequately 
supplied by Famous Aircraft (Chambers, 6s.). 

For sheer excitement, however, and apart 
from a rather frightening dramatized series of 
memorable railway disasters, called Obstruction— 
Danger, by John Thomas (Blackwood, 5s.), it 
would be hard to improve on The House of Dearth 
by Victor Maclure (Hodder & Stoughton,7s.6d.), 
who has been most 
properly acclaimed 
by Dorothy Sayers. 
It tells of real Ameri- 
can gangsters in a 
Highland setting with 
a Ghost - Goes - West 
atmosphere. Luckily 
nobody goes west, ex- 
cept the gangsters. 

The junior histori- 
cal novel still survives 
and flourishes, both in 
Jehan of the Ready Fists, 
by Magdalen King- 
Hall (Newnes, 5s.), a 
prettily conceived 
story of the Crusades, 
and more notably in 
L. A. G. Strong’s The 
Fifthof November(Dent, 
5s.). The latter is for 
“the young of all 
ages,’ weaves the 
Gunpowder Plot into 
a fascinating story, is 
rather pro - Fawkes, 
and also impresses 
one by Appendices 
and a formidable list of authorities. More 
frivolous is History Through Verse, by A. W. 
Black (Barker, 5s.), with its clever illustra- 
tions and deliberately naughty rhyming. A fair 
sample is the description of George IV: 

He was partial to visiting all on his own 

A quaint fishing village by name Brighthelm- 


stone. 

And when people enquired: ‘Do you go for the 
racing?”’ . 

He replied : “Not entirely. The air is so brac- 
ing. 


Not nearly so bracing as Mr. Mortimer 
Batten’s first-class story of a fox, illustrated 
with his own remarkable photographs. Mr. 
Batten was “tired of the nature story which is 
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from JONATHAN CAPES list 


H WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE do appoint Thomas Russell, 


Esquire.... by LESLIE HOTSON, Author of Shakespeare versus Shallow 
and The Death of Christopher Marlowe 12s. 6d. 


4 A. E. H. some Poems, Letters and a Memoir by his brother 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 10s. 6d. 


AUSTRALIAN SUMMER NEVILLE CARDUS 


‘Sardonic imps fooled us prettily’ is “Cricketer’s’ assessment of the 1936-7 M.C.C. 
tour in Australia. Our early test match victories, the hopes they inspired, the turn 
of the tide, Bradman’s revival and the tourists’ final defeat are all described in this 
narrative of more Good Days by the inimitable Neville Cardus. Ts. 6d. 


SIDEWAYS THROUGH BORNEO 
An unconventional journey J.B. MORTON (‘Beachcomber’) 


‘Beachcomber’ has them all in his Zoo—the bores and the blunderers, the snobs and 
the social climbers, the prigs and the poetasters. You.cannot put it across him. He 
has an eye for every cheap fraud, every grotesque social anomaly, every aberration 
of taste and collapse of good manners. Laughter, or tears? Here is matter for either. 


Ss: 
A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL 


Poems and drawings by STEVIE SMITH, some of whose work is printed 
earlier in this issue. - 5s. 


A PURSE OF COPPERS ean oeones 


‘A Purse of Coppers is a quite unusually brilliant collection of short stories, showing 
a unity and variety of imagination such as one might expect in a single work of 
art. It has one subject beneath the many subjects it treats; and that is Irish life as it 
is seen in its various manifestations as seen by a writer of profound imagination and 
penetrating intelligence.’ EDWIN MUIR in the Listener 7s. 6d. 


All prices are net 
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From ‘‘Animal Antics,’ by ELIsABETH 
GeppEs (Golden Cockerel, 35. 6d.) 


supposed to be all true,” and he has succeeded 
with Red Ruff (Chambers, 3s. 6d.) in giving us 
something better. 

And if none of the books mentioned seems to 
strike the right chord for your omniscient 
schoolboy, why not the new edition of The Boy’s 
Guide, by Archibald Williams (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), 
which is a miniature encyclopaedia of all 
sports from skating to chess, and even has a 
chapter on The Right Way to Think? 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


By Doris Estcourt 


ONE of the best children’s books of the year, 
The Far Distant Oxus, by Katharine Hull and 
Pamela Whitlock (Cape, 7s. 6d.), has no real 
right in this section at all. Its only claim to be 
a girls’ book is that it is written and illustrated 
by two schoolgirls aged fifteen and sixteen. 
But it is sponsored by Mr. Arthur Ransome, 
and that should make even the most incredulous 
boy think twice. Girls will read it out of 
curiosity, anyway. 

It is an adventure story of the Exmoor 
country, and apart perhaps from a somewhat 
airy disregard of technical difficulties in cabin 
and raft construction, anyone would take it for 
the work of a mature writer, and a very gifted 
one at that. Of the six dauntless youngsters 
who ride, explore, camp, and swim through 
its seductive pages, the mysterious boy Maurice 
is not easily forgotten. The only complaint of 
a discriminating ten-year-old on whom I tried 
the book is that the mystery is left unsolved ; 
but from a slightly more adult viewpoint the 
last night on the moor and the Arthurian- 
legend quality of Maurice’s departure are a 
perfect ending. The whole story has a strongly 
poetic atmosphere unusual in junior fiction. 

Among the real girls’ books, Mr. Arnold 
Haskell’s Felicity Dances (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) and 
Miss Noel Streatfeild’s Tennis Shoes (Dent, 
5s.) show what can be done by people who 
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know that girls are interested in something 
besides the fatuous frolics of impossible 
heroines. Mr. Haskell’s book, which should be 
read by all baby balletomanes, describes with 
lively realism the work, adventures, and career 
beginnings of two girls who decide to train for 
the ballet. The illustrations are photographs of 
real dancers. 

Miss Streatfeild, who did a children’s ballet 
book last year, has this year made an equal 
success of one for Wimbledon starlets. She 
introduces a well-drawn family, two boys and 
two girls, with first-rate accessories in the way 
of nice parents, a dachshund, and a cook who 
used to be a circus performer and can juggle 
plates and hang upside-down on the kitchen 
door. The children go to school, to circuses, to 
the seaside, and catch mumps and burglars, 
but above all they play tennis. The illustrations 
by D. L. Mays are appropriately neat and 
energetic. 

Domestic science may be less exciting than 
tennis and ballet, but at least it is more 
accessible to most people, and The Cinderella 
Girl by G. M. Channon (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) 
presents it as not without drama. The heroine 
manages to make of it a more satisfactory 
career than genteel office work provides for 
her school friends, and during a down-and-out 
spell, when she takes a job as cook, she gets 
first-hand experience of the things some 
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From “‘Serious Business,’ by J. H. 
Down and B. E. SPENDER 


domestic servants are expected to put up with. 
This is definitely a book with a purpose, but it 
is a pity that in presenting the essential dignity 
of domestic work the author should so trium- 
phantly bring all the unwise virgins and 
unskilled matrons to a bad end. Moira Meighn’s 
Adventure Book of Cookery (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) makes the kitchen a very friendly 
and attractive place, and with a mixture of 
anecdote, recipes, and sound practical advice 
covers considerable ground, including camp 
and schoolroom cookery and window-box herb 
gardens. 

Carmen, Silent Partner, by Chesley Kahman 
(Blackwell, 5s.), is an unusual and well-told 
tale of life on a coffee plantation in the Spanish 
West Indies. The girl Carmen, having lost 
both parents in a hurricane, finds herself the 
sole support of a family of six. Her insuffer- 
ably conceited twin brother Teodoro is 
worse than useless at the beginning, but 
Carmen, by doing all the work and letting him 
take all the credit, eventually steers him into an 
occupation and brings the family through many 
adventures to a sort of security. ‘The book would 
be wasted on most children under fourteen. 

The growing number of girls who take up 


riding and stable work will enjoy Sons of 
Skewbald, by Allen W. Seaby (Black, 5s.). Sally, 
the sixteen-year-old heroine, lives in the New 
Forest. She is left to earn her own living, and 
her adventures—linked with those of the twin 
skewbald ponies—take her through a studio, a 
riding school, a circus, and eventually to 
marriage and back to a Forest farm. 

Leaving these few books, we enter the 
synthetic desert of school stories, girl guide 
stories, and melodrama. 

In Norah O’ Flanagan, Prefect (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) 
Maude Forsey has placed her Irish heroine in 
a day school, thereby introducing a salutary 
leaven of ordinary human existence which is 
unknown in boarding-school fiction. Pippa at 
Brighton, by G. E. Ohlson (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), is 
a mixture of school and Girl Guides briskly told 
in the first person; while The Mystery of the 
White Ties, by Phyllis Norris (Sheldon Press, 
2s.), is unadulterated Guide, and innocuous. 

For pure melodrama of the most shameless 
kind, try Gillian the Dauntless, by Frederica 
Bennett (Nelson, 2s. 6d.). It is full of escapes, 
underground passages, and kidnappings by 
wicked Bolsheviks—‘‘fiends in human shape” 
—who hiss, ““You will both stay here, my little 
birds, without food or drink, you understand, 
until . ..,”’ etc., before retiring with a mirthless 
laugh. 


From “Flamingo and Pelican,” by 
Curistina Hastines (Newnes, 55.) 
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Ballads of Britain 


compiled by JOHN GOSS: with an introduction by SIR JOHN SQUIRE 


“Mr. Goss has made a collection of fifty traditional ballads, accompanying each ballad with one 
or more old tunes to which it can be sung. . .. With a handsome typography and decorations by 


J. Whitehead, the volume is an example of fine book production.’ SCOTSMAN. ISS 


Invitation to 
the Ballet 


NINETTE DE VALOIS 
‘How good it is, how stimulating, thought 
following thought with the rapidity of 
machine-gun fire . . . I am just about to 
embark upon my fourth reading of the 
book, annotating and underlining—it is 
that kind of a book.’ ARNOLD HASKELL. 
With 40 plates. Second printing. 12s. 6d. 


The Year’s 
Poetry. 1937 


compiled by D. KILHAM ROBERTS 
and GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


“Unique as the anthology which can give a 
really adequate idea of the poetry being 
written in our time.” NEW STATESMAN. This 
year’s issue, increased in scope and reduced 
in price, is now ready. 5s. 


Somerset Essays 
LLEWELYN POWYS 


‘This writing has an unforced note that never fails to win me. He writes of all the sights and 
sounds and lingering legends of Somerset, with excursions into neighbouring counties.” HOWARD 
SPRING (Evening Standard). With many beautiful photographs by Wyndham Goodden. 12s. 6d. 


Half an Eye: 
Sea Stories 


JAMES HANLEY 


Every aspect of the sea and of Mr. Hanley’s 
narrative powers will be found in this collec- 


tion, which in its scope,sea-savour andsuperb » 


readability cannot fail to please a multitude 
of readers. 496 pages. 8s. 6d. 


fiction 


Children of 
Strangers 


LYLE SAXON 


This novel is unlike any other that has come 
out of America in recent years. It will as 
certainly make Mr. Saxon’s name widely 
known here as it has done in America. Jacket 
design by John Farleigh. Ts. 6d. 


for children 


From Seven 
to Eight 


M. T. CANDLER 


A bed-time book for children of all ages, 
prophetically placeable in the small first 
class where Santa Claus in Summer and 
Mary Poppins belong. Illustrated by Steven 


Spurrier. 5s. 


Mystery 
Manor 


M. E. ATKINSON 


A novel for boys and girls, containing the 
further adventures of the Lockett family, 
continued from last year’s August Adventure. 
Profusely illustrated by Harold Jones. 
408 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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From ‘‘ Just Monkeys,’ by Maurice 
WILSON 


NURSERY BOOKS 


By Marie Scott-James 


PERSONAL experience leads me to suppose 
that children enjoy nearly all the books which 
are written for them although they prefer their 
fantasy to be logical, self-consistent, and exact. 
In making a selection, therefore, one has to 
bear in mind both this proviso and the feelings 
of the grown-up who is destined to read stories 
aloud. A study of the present season’s books 
suggests that, from either of these standpoints, 
the ideal writer for children is a person at 
once simple and intellectual—in other words, 
a don. 

After Lewis Carroll, Professors ‘Tolkien and 
Haldane. In The Hobbit (Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d.) a scholarly book enriched by a detailed 
mythological knowledge of dwarfs, elves and 
goblins, Professor J. R. R. Tolkien has written 
an enchanting children’s tale. A hobbit is a 
creature smaller than a dwarf but larger than 
a lilliputian, fat in the stomach, mentally un- 
distinguished and colourfully dressed, who 
laughs deep fruity laughs after dinner and, 
like a happy nation, has no history. Bilbo 
Baggins, however, an exception to the rule, 
was professional burglar to a dwarf expedi- 
tionary force which went to seek gold in the 
cave of a dragon. 

The possessor of a small green milking cow, 
a baby dragon, an octopus cook, a beetle 
housemaid, a jinn, and a soup-containing hat, 
Professor Haldane’s magician (My Friend Mr. 
Leakey, Cresset Press, 6s.) was well equipped 
for a life of service. Whether travelling to 
Central America on a magic carpet, chastising 
moneylenders, entertaining physicists, or in- 
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vesting a fierce dog with indiarubber teeth, 
Mr. Leakey is both affable and impressive. 

Another intellectual speculator, Mr. J. W. 
Dunne, is the author of The Jumping Lions of 
Borneo (Faber, 4s. 6d.), a swiftly-moving and 
humorous story of some lions who created 
havoc in a country zoo by leaping their railings 
and letting the other animals out. 

Palaces on Monday (Secker and Warburg, 
7s. 6d.), by Marjorie Fischer, and Five Proud 
Riders (Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d.), by Ann 
Stafford are for rather older children, say 
between the ages of ten and fourteen, although 
the first, the only book I have ever read which 
made me want to go to Russia, will be enjoyed 
by people of any age. The two children in it 
travel through the U.S.S.R. from Moscow to 
the Caucasus, making friends, acting in a film, 
and seeing a muddled but adventurous new 
country as they go. Five Proud Riders tells of a 
New Forest trek undertaken by five children 
and their adventures with a gang of thieves, 
and contains much useful information about 
the management of horses. 

Why is it that the pigs and elephants of 
fiction have so much vitality, whereas cats and 
dogs are dumb in any but a literal sense? 
Miss Katharine Tozer’s Mumfie is back again 
(Mumfie the Admiral, Murray, 6s.), this time 
under the sea, fighting pirates, riding sea- 
horses, and rescuing the Admiral with the 
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BOOK TOKENS ARE A GIFT AND a \ 
greeting combined. You can obtain them at most 
pooksellers'in the British Isles in the form of an attractive illustrated greeting card. 
This card (price 3d.) is stamped to the value of whatever you want to spend, 
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marmalade-coloured hair who didn’t hold 
with speeches, far preferring action. As to 
pigs, The Adventures of the Little Pig and Other 
Stories (F. le Gros and Ida Clark, Gollancz, 
3s. 6d.), a kind of variation of Aesop’s Fables 
in the Disney manner, embodies a delightful 
series of porcine triumphs over wolves and 
men, entertaining examples of the old diplo- 
macy at work. Very young children will like 
the pigs in Miss Cicely Englefield’s Squishy 
Apples (Murray, 2s.). Although Babar remains 
in -the background this year, Babar’s Friend 
Xephir (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), an agreeable and 
chivalrous monkey, worthily takes his place. 

Amongst other animals, Horace the Bear is 
an easy first (The Story of Horace, Alice M. 
Coats, Faber, 3s. 6d.). How to convey the 
charm of this bear who eats one by one Great- 
grandpa, Great-grandma, Grandpa, Grandma, 
Pa, Ma, Paul, and little Lulu? In ethics, there 
is no case for Horace. And yet as one turns 
the pages and sees the family gradually thinned 
out, delight knows no bounds. Ferdinand the 
bull who couldn’t take to fighting (The Story of 
Ferdinand, Munro Leaf, Hamish Hamilton, 
3s. 6d.), is the perfect mascot for non-resisters. 
The author’s illustrations to Peggy and Her Pony 
(Helen Sewell, Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.), 
are first-rate and so is the sly, implicit criticism 
of a pedestrian parent. Clare Turlay New- 
berry’s Mittens (Hamish Hamilton, gs. 6d.), is 
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From ‘*‘History Through V 
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a very pleasant kitten who gets lost. Finally, 
Worzel Gummidge (Worzel Gummidge Again, 
Barbara Euphan Todd, Burns Oates, 3s. 6d.), 
the scarecrow, remains his former sulky and 
touching self. 

The new tale of little Black Sambo, The 
Story of Sambo and the Twins (Helen Bannerman, 
Nisbet, 2s. 6d.) and the further adventures 
of Epaminondas, Epaminondas Helps in the 
Garden and Epaminondas Tries to be Brave 
(Constance Egan, Collins, 2s.), are as engaging 
as their: predecessors. It is pleasant to see a 
further English selection from The Misfortunes 
of Sophy (Williams and Norgate, 2s. 6d.), a 
classic which has been admirably translated 
by Honor and Edgar Skinner. The frightful 
severity of Sophy’s mother will have a period 
charm for both children and grown-ups in 
these stringently libertarian days. Good fairy 
stories include Wanda Gag’s admirably simple 
and direct translations from Grimm (Faber, 
5s.), and Olive Dehn’s Tales of the Taunus 
Mountains (Blackwell, 5s.). 

Among the books which combine instruction 
with pleasure should be mentioned Munro 
Leaf’s Manners Can Be Fun (Hamish Hamilton, 
3s. 6d.) ; A Pictorial Atlas of the British Isles, com~- 
piled by H. Alnwick (Harrap, 5s.); Eleanor 
Farjeon’s Ten Saints (Oxford University Press, 
7s. 6d.) ; and Zoo Roundabout (Methuen, 3s. 6d.), 
with illustrations by Cicely Englefield. 
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% by the leader of next year’s 
assault on Everest 


H. W. TILMAN’S 
Snow on the Equator 


Mr. Tilman describes his travel and climbing 
adventures in equatorial Africa. Inter alia he 
hunted elephants and gold, climbed Kiliman- 
jaro (alone), Mt. Kenya and the almost super- 
naturally beautiful Ruwenzori, and finally, on the 
way home, bicycled 3,000 miles across Africa. 
Beautifully illustrated. 125. 6d. net 


% 4 Yorkshire country book 
C. B. PULMAN’S 
High Haven) 


Illustrated by EDGAR HOLLOWAY 


‘A gracious, but very realistic picture of country 
life in the North of England. He has caught 
perfectly many aspects of that quiet life, and 
his book can be strongly recommended.’-— 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 75. 6d. net 


* 2 grand circus book 
Greatest Show on Earth 


THE STORY OF ASTLEY’S CIRCUS 


by M. WILLSON DISHER 


author of “Clowns and Pantomimes? 


‘Conveys not only the glamour and excitement of the 
circus, but records the history of the English circus in its 
most glorified form.’—srTar. 

ee —- Elaborately produced and illustrated. 


15S. net 


%& in China, Tibet, Afghanistan 
HENRY NEWMAN’S 
A Roving Commission 


A wat cotrespondent sees Life. Mr. Newman’s 
job has taken him into some strange places and 
given him some exciting and interesting ex- 
periences. It has also given him the ability to 
describe them supremely well. In this intriguing 
book he describes his adventures in China, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet. 

75. 6d. net 


*% ‘by far the best short history of 
Florence in the English language.’— 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
History of Florence 


‘It is written with a combination of brilliance 
and soundness which is rare.... Birth, opulence, 
decay, are all in this book; there is an epic 
majesty about it.,—DAILY TELBGRAPH. 


Illustrations and Maps. 185. ner 


most convenient of all comprehensive dictionaries 


THE NEW 25/- ‘WEBSTER’ 
[Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition] 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 


110,000 Entries 


$c 1,300 Pages % 1,800 Illustrations 


%* Synonyms and Antonyms ~% Pronunciation of Each Entry: Full Etymologies 
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Buckram Binding *k 


Biographical Dictionary 1 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a. 
much larger number of current publications. 


ART 


GIOVANNI DI PAOLO. By John Pope- 
Hennessy. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
A deliberately severe and dry-as-dust mono- 
graph in the strictest tradition of art-history, on 
the mannerist of the Sienese decadence whom 
Berenson once characterized as frequently 
incredible but always entertaining. To pre- 
serve the entertainment and to give life to his 
very miscellaneous personality, a wider canvas 
and less restricted perspective were needed, 
but the author does something to make him 
more credible by patient and attentive ex- 
amination of his known works. For positive 
results, he can show the reconstruction of two 
or three altar-pieces and a more accurate 
chronology. The analysis of individual works, if 
often excellent, is marred by the too profuse em- 
ployment of semi-precious and semi-professional 
terms such as ‘“‘motivated”’ and “‘revelational.”’ 


CONTEMPORARIES. By Sir Wm. Rothen- 
stein. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

An assortment of twenty-four notable con- 
temporaries, from Viscount Allenby to Stanley 
Spencer, brilliantly but unequally drawn, and 
accompanied by rather self-conscious apprecia- 
tions by their equally notable friends. The 
majority of the drawings were made in the 
last two or three years, but W. B. Yeats, drawn 
in 1923, is given an unexpected appearance of 
contemporaneity with the youngest of the 
collection, Cecil Day Lewis. 


THE PAINTER’S OBJECT. Edited, with an 
introduction by Myfanwy Evans. Howe. 
1os. 6d. 

A collection of essays on art, for the most part 

published in periodicals during the last two 

years, by Picasso, Kandinsky, Chirico, Léger, 

Ozenfant, Hélion, Moholy-nagy, Ernst, Calder, 

Paul Nash, Moore, Sutherland, Piper, Julian 

Trevelyan, illustrated with photographs of 

their work. On the whole these essays give the 

impression of sincerity, though the difficulty 
of expressing general principles and often the 
entanglement of principle with technique gives 
rise to much nebulous and mystic utterance. 

One must applaud M. Ozenfant’s eloquent plea 

for Serial Art. 


DRAMA 


PLAYS FOR EARTH AND AIR. By Lord 
Dunsany. Heinemann. 6s. 
Of these tiny plays six are intended for the 
radio and four for the stage, and most of them 
have been performed. Lord Dunsany is 
happiest when he handles the fantastic, or 
the supernatural—The Use of Man is a gem 
of its kind—yet all are accomplished and bear 
the mark of an original and percipient talent. 


FICTION 


THIS WAS THEIR YOUTH. By Ralph Fox. 

Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 
Ralph Fox, killed fighting with the Inter- 
national Column outside Madrid, was already 
recognized as a critic, biographer, and novelist 
of unusual distinction. As far as is known, he 
left only one important manuscript unpub- 
lished, the novel now issued posthumously. 
It was written a few years ago. Full of promise 
and of quality, it hardly gives the measure of 
what, even in his brief career, he was able to 
achieve. 


THE YOUNG MEN ARE COMING! By 

M. P. Shiel. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
Save by a cultured voice or two raised in the 
wilderness, nothing like justice has ever been 
done to the works of Mr. Shiel. For many 
years now he has been writing novels which, 
for vigorous independence of thought and 
richness of imagination, have hardly been 
surpassed in our literature; and still he keeps 
it up. His latest book is as young and mature, 
as wild and as masterly as ever—and as hard 
to describe. One would have supposed that the 
fiercest controversies would howl round his 
stories, whereas (extraordinarily) one seldom 
hears them mentioned. 


THE WILD GOOSE CHASE. By Rex 
Warner. Boriswood. 8s. 6d. 

A long allegorical novel which owes something 
to Swift, but has a distinct and rare quality of 
its own. Unusual, too, to-day is the author’s 
mastery of the lengthy, mounting sentence, its 
syntax always threatening complications which, 
since they are avoided, add a peculiar excite- 
ment to reading. 
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GOAT GREEN. By T. F. Powys. Engravings 
by Gwenda Morgan. Golden Cockerel Press. 
_ gos. and 8s, 6d. 


Another parable of death in a village. Mr. 
Nutty, having caused his wife’s death by the 
wedding gift of a fine round football from his 
shop, thenceforward distrusted all presents. 
When he fell in love again, he bestowed on his 
beloved a gift “that alone of all the gifts that 
are given by man, can do no hurt.” A story of 
wicked doings and simple, fantastic minds, told 
only too tastily in Mr. Powys’s delicate prose. 


MEN OF GOOD WILL. Books XI and XII: 
The Depths and the Heights. By Jules 
Romains. Translated by Gerard Hopkins. 
Lovat Dickson. tos. 6d. 

M. Romains’ army of characters still marches 

slowly but vigorously onward towards no more 

certain or patterned destination than a broad 
tirelessly detailed fresco of pre-War French 
society. Sexual degradation and scientific aspi- 
ration are the dominant themes of the newly 
translated books—the first illustrated in the 
moral collapse of George Allory, the second in 

the researches of a newcomer, Dr. Viaur. Itis a 

sign of the work’s vitality that one still wants 

to know what has become of men and women 
lost volumes back, and the present instalment 
is as dexterous as any, if less generally varied. 
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A TALE FROM BALI. By Vicki Baum. 

Translated by Basil Creighton. Bles. 8s. 6d. 
With unremitting gusto, industry, and fidelity 
to her subject, Vicki Baum tells her story of 
the “real,” prepublicized, native Bali of thirty 
years ago—of Pak the peasant and his simple 
life, of Raka the ceremonial dancer and his 
faithful wife and his beloved who was wed to 
Raka’s lord and friend, of festivals and leprosy 
and sacrifices and a Dutch punitive expedition 
ending the story in sad slaughter. Convin- 
cingly done, half the length would have made 
it twice the book. 


THIRTY MILLION GAS MASKS. By 
Sarah Campion. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

A dialogue on the subject of pacificism inter- 
rupted by the death of the speakers in a 
gas-attack in 1939, and carried on after death 
amid the ruins of Cambridge where their 
spirits form a pacifist state in the desert of 
lingering gas. Inconclusive as argument, and 
hard reading for a work of fiction, it admir- 
ably describes the agony of Judith, who 
cannot rest till she has mastered the ultimate 
paradox of pacificism, in her struggle with 
friends who see no paradox, but are all pre- 
paredéto'fight for peace. 


ENCHANTER’S NIGHTSHADE. By Anne 

Bridge. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
In this, her fourth novel, the author has 
abandoned her contemporary idiom for the 
“period piece,” retrieved from Italian provin- 
cial society of thirty years ago. There are a 
plethora of characters and a gamut of emotions, 
as there should be in a rather long novel 
written with such care, assurance, and quiet 
humour. One is not surprised to learn in 
chapter 29 that the Marchesa has lived to 
be a hundred. 


PAVEMENTS AT ANDERBY. By Winifred 
Holtby. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Five or six of the short stories and essays 
brought together in this posthumous book 
justify their inclusion on artistic merit. One 
outstandingly complete achievement, Little 
Man Lost, a penetratingly ironic exposure of 
the helplessness of the typical “big’’ business 
man suddenly deprived of his protective setting, 
is worthy of a place among the best short 
stories of the day. Pavements at Anderby recalls 
with characteristic imaginative adventurous- 
ness an episode of the Yorkshire of the Roman 
epoch, and thrusts forward into the Yorkshire 
of a.p. 3406. The rest are only of interest to 
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those who treasure, not always with discrimin- 
ation, every chance thought and half-developed 
fancy of a writer whose personality was valued 
and beloved. 
CELIA. By E. H. Young. Cape. 8s. 6d. 
Celia Marston lived with her husband and two 
growing-up children in a small flat in Radstowe, 
a good deal poorer than her relations and 
friends, but contented and easy-going, buoyed 
up against disappointment and grievances by 
a gift for silent irony and by the cherished 
thoughts of a frustrated love-affair of her early 
married life. With no outward sign in a settled 
and uneventful life all her values are gradually 
forced to change. A well-constructed story in a 
low key, told with the skill and quiet cynical 
observation Miss Young has shown before. 
TREASURE IN HEAVEN. By Rosalind 
Wade. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
This story of social workers in a poor district of 
London acquires distinction from the author’s 
steadiness and breadth of sympathy. Miss 
Wade’s power of holding the balance truly 
and gently would be notable in any connection ; 
here it enables her to show us, unostentatiously 
but with rare comprehensiveness, a whole 
world lying at our doors. Realism is not often 
practised, to-day, so quietly and successfully. 


A STRANGER AND A SOJOURNER. By 

Nora K. Smith. Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
One remembers Zillah struggling terrified 
through a fog, or arriving thin, shy, on the 
defensive, at her first place as a servant, or 
toiling to make a success of her marriage and 
the heartbreaking farm, ‘Black Barrows.” 
Zachariah stands out too when he is a helpless, 
unpleasant, sottish old man, though earlier he 
is unconvincing as a tyrant who makes life a 
misery for his wife and children. But most of 
Miss Smith’s characters, her boors, slatterns, 
and kindly, decent people, have a ready-made 
air, and the farm and country life has too 
much the appearance of a setting. Miss Parr’s 
drawings are pleasant. 


THE FABER BOOK OF MODERN 
STORIES. Edited by Elizabeth Bowen. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

A collection, from various sources, of 26 stories 

by authors of repute. With serious ventures of 

this kind, it is always interesting to discover 
the principles of selection. Miss Bowen has 
recognized this, but her Introduction contains 
so many statements which, as well as being 
surprising in themselves, are difficult to recon- 
cile that it intensifies the darkness. The stories 
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themselves are almost all good—a recommen- 
dation worth any number of underlying 
principles. 
THE FAITHFUL WIFE. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater. Cassell. 
s. 6d. 
ee picture of modern Swedish life this novel 
is of great interest. But the simple morality, 
which appeals in Sigrid Undset’s medieval 
stories of a civilization shaping itself, breaks 
down in this tale of modern matrimonial com- 
plications. The problem is that of a wife who 
earns her own living. Her husband has a child 
by another woman. Nathalie herself has an old 
admirer who wants to marry her. Madame 
Undset, as a good Catholic, evades the prob- 
lem and ruthlessly kills off all possible co- 
respondents. 


CLAUDE. By Geneviéve Fauconnier. Trans- — 

lated by Lauren Ford. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
A delicately exciting study in sheer ennui and, ~ 
in effect, a temporary cure for that malady. 
Claude, a young married woman, in revolt 
against the dullness of French provincial life, 
jots down her thoughts and impressions in a 
blue copy book, among household memoranda 
and accounts. The arrival of Philippe provides 
a tardy triangle. Even the moral reader begins 
to hope that something will happen, despite the 
artistic rule that in such studies of frustration — 
nothing must happen. The book has been 
awarded the Prix Femina. 


COCKROACHES AND DIAMONDS. By 
John Goss. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

The fact that Mr. John Goss is a famous singer 
adds an adventitious interest to his first novel. 
He calls it a sonatina and divides it into various 
movements. But this concession to music is 
merely decorative. Actually this is an excellent 
story of a petty clerk in a far distant British 
Consulate who was being blackmailed locally 
for some minor indiscretions. Red tape, the 
unexpected arrival of a British Premier’s 
daughter, a Communist outbreak (allegro poco 
a poco agitato), the decline of British prestige— 
all these are debating points in a brilliant 
satirical point-to-point sketch. 


KISSING THE ROD. Stories. By Viola 
Meynell. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Nine of these eleven short stories might best 
be described as episodic sketches carefully and 
delicately balanced in mood. Tragedy or 
misfortune is sometimes implicit but always 
indirect. A brilliant surface mood hides the 
moral justification which rounds off these 
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No. 317 : 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and Little Red Shoes 
DOCUMENTS Tales of the Odd and the Unseen 

- ses By DERMOT CHESSON SPENCE 

SCARCE and INTERESTING ii z 
ill lick his gooseflesh in anticipation and, 

BOOKS, OLD and MODERN as he reads . . . will meet a high standard 

No. 319 and considerable variety of horrors.”— 


Torquemada (Observer). 7s. 6d. net 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
and PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS 


James, Joyce and Others 


May be had gratis and post free on 
d g é f By A. J. A. WALDOCK 


application to 
Henry James, James Joyce, Thomas Hardy 


MYERS & CO. and The Dynasts, William Lisle Bowles and 
Macbeth are the subjects of these studies 
102 New Bond Street, London, by the Professor of English Literature in 


W.1 the University of Sydney. 5s. net 


Telephone: Mayfair 2931 


Williams and Norgat 


®@ A Boy in Kent 


By C. HENRY WARREN 7s., On. tet 


The author of A Cotswold Year, which Punch called “a gem of a book,” 
here depicts a pre-war Kentish village and its people. Mr. Richard King 
writes in The Tatler: “The charm of the book is such that I lingered 
lovingly over every paragraph.” 


@ The second volume of LORD HALIFAX’S GHOST BOOK (8s. 6d. 
net) contains The Ghost of Tintern Abbey, The Death of Lord Hastings, 
The Cardinal of Farnham Castle, The Shrouded Watcher, etc., etc. Preface by 
Viscount Halifax, K.G. 


@ A BONFIRE OF LEAVES (ios. 6d. net) by David Whitelaw is “the 
happiest book of memories that I have read for years,” writes Mr. E. B. 
Osborn in The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post. 


GEOFFREY BLES 
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stories. The climax is a result of a failing in 
character. The Time, The Place, and The 
Loved One, a clever story of a completely 
selfish man, combines both in character and in 
substance an effective mixture of simplicity 
and sophistication. 


FICTION (Detective) 


NO MOURNING IN THE FAMILY. By 
R. Philmore. Collins, for the Crime Club. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Philmore is one of the newer writers of 
detective fiction whose books are worth looking 
out for. His characters are real; they have 
reasonable motives for their crimes; and when 
they are not interrupting their everyday life 
to put each other out of the way, they are 
interesting on their own account as credible, 
if unusual, human beings. In the present case 
complete enjoyment is marred because the 
method chosen for hurrying the sanctimonious 
head of the family into the next world is too 
far-fetched for anything; but the family’s 
subtle game of hide and seek with the police 
is admirable entertainment. 


DEATH ON THE NILE. By Agatha Christie. 

Collins, for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
This is a book for the day after Christmas, 
when compulsory amiability is put to the test. 
Mrs. Christie’s fertility and vitality are proof 
against all difficulties, even those presented 
by occasions of organized rejoicing. Just as the 
breathless reviewer has exhausted his supply 
of suitable compliments, she and Poirot are 
off with unabated high spirits on one of the 
most exciting adventures of their public- 
spirited career. 


THE HIGH SHERIFF. By Henry Wade. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Too much talk about the county upsets the 
balance of this story. The best people, we are 
given to understand, may plan murder to 
cover up a lapse, or kill a neighbour in a tight 
corner, but they must never funk their fences, 
or fall in love with horsedealers, or ask out- 
siders to shoot. An atmosphere of social 
snobbery is so out of place in detective fiction 
(there is a case for the audacious snobbery of 
the Lord Peter Wimsey tales) that it distracts 
attention from an otherwise accomplished 
and dramatic story. It concerns the effort of a 
county magnate to live down the effects of a 
momentary attack of nerves in the Great 
War. 
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HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


GEORGE DU MAURIER AND OTHERS. 
By C. C. Hoyer Millar. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
The author of these memoirs married “Kiki’’, 
du Maurier’s eldest daughter and met all the 
famous and interesting people who were 
intimate with the family—Millais, Whistler, 
Henry James, Watts, the Grossmiths, Irving, 
and many others. Not content with these, he 
drags in every celebrity he has ever met or 
even recognized in the street, and the glory of 
the whole is thereby considerably dimmed. 
LA VIE PARISIENNE. By _ Sacheverell 
Sitwell. Faber. 3s. 6d. 
A very pretty little volume, in which Mr. 
Sitwell pays a graceful, if rather too elaborate, 
tribute to Offenbach. The author invites us to 
pass a day in Paris, in the year 1866, a very 
full day indeed, during which we meet a 
great many smart people and discuss an endless 
variety of topics. But with all his knowledge of 
the period, Mr. Sitwell never manages to 
create an atmosphere, and so his essay, 
brilliant though it be, remains a tour de force, 
impressive for its skill but only superficially 
communicative. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN 
NICOL, MARINER. Cassell. tos. 6d. 
Mr. Alexander Laing has ushered this reprint 
in, and out, with remarks which, if protracted, 
contain sound thinking. He notes that Melville 
was never eclipsed as thoroughly as some of 
his rediscoverers would have us believe, and 
that our early sea narratives are the work of 
educated persons. John Nicol’s plain tale, 
published by William Blackwood at Edinburgh 
in 1822, may be recommended for its simple 
English and its concern with small human 
details, such as the actual pronunciation of 
negroes’ songs. The manner is that of an 
unvarnished report of evidence in early 
Sessions Papers, and all the more welcome for 
that. The humanity aboard the convict ship 
Lady Julian is as touching as unexpected. 
JOHN GRAHAM (CONVICT), 1824. By 
Robert Gibbings. Faber. 6s. 
From documents in public libraries, Parlia- 
mentary reports, contemporary newspapers, 
and Graham’s own account, Mr. Gibbings has 
retold the story of an Irish boy who, transported 
to Australia as the result of a petty theft, there 
rescued from the aborigines a shipwrecked 
Englishwoman. The penal code of our fore- 
fathers has often been shown up, but the 
brutality with which prisoners were treated a 
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SOME PEOPLE 


The first Lord 
DUFFERIN 
and Harold 
NICOLSON 


‘The Composer 
OFFENBACH 
and his friends 
in PARIS 


The — Painter 
VAN GOGH 
and his brother 
Theo 


Constable 


(with apologies to 
Harold Nicolson) 


Helen’s Tower 


Iilustrated. 15 |- net 


The first volume of Harold Nicolson’s 
memoirs taking us from 1892 to 1902. The 
central figure is Lord Dufferin—diplomatist and 
viceroy—whose origin, youth, manhood and 
public career are re-created partly through the 
eyes of his small nephew, Harold Nicolson, 
partly by the genius of the mature Nicolson who 
has written on the one hand, Some People, on the 
other the finest diplomatic histories of our time. 


Offenbach: and 
the Parisof his Time 


Illustrated. 18|- net 


By S. Kracauer 


The impossible was normal in the world in 
which Jacques Offenbach’s operettas were com- 
posed and played; and here the ridiculous but 
tather charming impossibility of those four 
fantastic decades in Paris is wittily described. 


Dear Theo: an 


Autobiography of Vincent 


van Gogh from his letters 


Ed. Irving Stone  JLllustrated. 12/6 net 


“Mr. Stone has done his work well; this is 
autobiography and not merely a selection of 
passages. What an amazing book it is!” 

G. W. Sronier (New Statesman and Nation) 


hundred years ago (and less) never loses its 
power of shocking us. Mr. Gibbings has told 
his story shortly and well, and his wood- 
engravings are often beautiful. 
FROM ONE CENTURY TO ANOTHER 
By Elizabeth S. Haldane. Maclehose. 12s. 6d. 
In this book of reminiscences, Miss Haldane 
bridges the Gladstonian sixties with the period 
immediately preceding the War. She com- 
mands our attention not only as a sister of the 
late Lord Haldane and herself a prominent 
figure in the higher sphere of Liberal politics, 
but also as a practising philosopher who wrote 
a book about Descartes and worked ardently 
for educational and other reforms. Apart from 
showing us sudden glimpses of such distin- 
guished figures as Matthew Arnold, Parnell, 
and Asquith, the book gives really important 
pages of history like Miss Haldane’s calm 
recollection of the Cabinet’s reaction, inaction, 
and action after the assassination at Serajevo, 
ZIG-ZAG. By W. F. R. Macartney. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 
No one who appreciated Walls Have Mouths 
could avoid reading this, Mr. Macartney’s 
second book. Almost a “companion volume,” 
it is an autobiography up to the time of his 
trial and imprisonment under the Official 
Secrets Act. The author is a very intelligent 
Communist, who explains his point of view 
disarmingly against the background of his 
remarkable life without doctrinaire trappings. 
It may come to many as a surprise to learn 
that he was once an extremely wealthy young 
man and served with more than average dis- 
tinction under Compton Mackenzie in the 
Greek Islands and later in France. More than 
that, he writes fearlessly and well. 


CLAVERHOUSE. By Gordon Daviot. Collins. 
15s. 
After years of anathema, Bluidy Claverse is 
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handsomely restored to grace. Modern writers, 
headed by Professor Sanford Terry, have 
shown him to be rather humane than other- 
wise. Yet, as Miss Gordon Daviot pathetically 
notes, “popular belief in the traditional 
Claverhouse curiously persists.” She does not 
pretend to offer a “new” version; merely 
“makes one more attempt to bring to common 
knowledge the facts of his life,”’ giving chapter 
and verse for her statement. Warm advocacy, 
a lively, even at times a florid style, a poorish 
satire, a smooth narrative gift and a fierce dis- 
like of “the godly” combine effectively. 


CALL BACK YESTERDAY. A Book of 
Letters. Selected and arranged by Lady 
Charnwood. Eyre and Spo!tiswoode. 12s. 6d. 

From her fine collection of historical letters, 
Lady Charnwood has chosen well. The letters 
express various and emphatic characters, in 
many cases linked in life as in this book. One 
of the pleasantest groups is headed “‘Literary 
Lichfield.”” Lady Charnwood owns a house 
there, where Dr. Johnson visited and Thomas 
Day of Sandford and Merton once lived. This 
makes a centre for letters from the Johnson 
circle, including two of the Doctor’s not 
published before. An agreeable book. The 
editorial comment is unaffectedly interested 
and interesting. 


VON HUGEL AND TYRRELL. By M. D. 
Petre. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Since the death of Baron Von Hiigel, ten years 
ago, several notable attempts have been made 
to assess him, but little has been said of his 
friendship for Tyrrell, and the crisis that 
friendship endured at the latter’s excommuni- 
cation. It is well known that Miss Petre alone 
of all their friends knew the full story of that 
friendship’s gallant but tragic history ; and here 
she has, to our gratification, told it in her own 
fresh and invigorating style. 


THE HOUSE THAT HITLER BUILT. By 
Stephen H. Roberts. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

In a few lines one can do no more, and no less, 
than declare this the most comprehensive and 
balanced—-perhaps also the best written— 
study of the rise and achievement of Hitler 
and of Nazi Germany yet written. The work 
of an Australian historian and economist, it is 
distinguished by first-hand knowledge, a vivid 
style, an able handling of every kind of detail, 
and a fair-mindedness which makes its criti- 
cismsthe moreconvincing. Personalities, origins, 
developments, economics, results, foreign policy, 
and the future, are all well considered. 
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THIS IS MY LIFE. By Vernon Bartlett. 
Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

Everyone knows Vernon Bartlett and few will 
fail to enjoy his easily written discursive 
autobiography—frank, humorous, and almost 
too self-diminishing. He tells of adolescence in 
pre-War Germany, of soldiering, of war and 
post-War journalism, of broadcasting adven- 
tures (mostly misadventures), and ends a tour 
of dictators and dictatorships with a glimpse of 
Spain at war. The honesty that admits at the 
end his political bewilderment is typical. 


MY LIFE. By Angus Watson. Nicholson and 
Watson. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Watson’s story is that of the industrious 
apprentice clearly so very much more than 
worthy of his hire that he was bound to break 
out for himself, to become if not “‘skipper’’ at 
least captain of his own fortune. But in his 
case all the Nonconformist virtues—very real 
ones—are accompanied by sympathy, modesty, 
humour, and a generally enlightened outlook. 
He writes readily and anecdotally, and his 
book, especially in the earlier half, makes very 
pleasant reading. 


WINGED PHARAOH. By Joan Grant. 
Barker. os. 6d. 

Except that the language of this fanciful auto- 
biography is as self-conscious as certain prose 
translations of ancient poetry, it might convince 
one sharing the Egyptian belief, in metem- 
psychosis that Sekhet-a-ra, princess, priest, and 
Pharaoh of Kam in the First Dynasty was 
speaking directly through her present incarna- 
tion—the authoress ; the statement is so natural 
and clear. As a work of imagination and 
scholarship, it is in sections a bad mixture of 
history and poetic expression; but it is always 
vivid, and of intense historic-philosophic 
interest. 


THE LETTERS OF TSAR NICHOLAS 
AND EMPRESS MARIE. Edited by E. J. 
Bing. Nicholson and Watson. 15s. 

It is strange that the letters of a Tsar to his 

Empress mother should become small beer : yet 

so they are. These are not great letters, to 

stand by themselves. They are interesting for 
two reasons. First, because they show how 
similar in many respects was the Court atmo- 
sphere in Moscow and Windsor (and Berlin), 

Secondly, because they impress on the reader 

again and again the unbelievable blindness of 

Nicholas to the nature of his Empire and of 

Europe in his day. There is, unfortunately, a 

shortage of letters in the final crisis of war and 
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revolution; but enough on the 1905 risings to 
show the Tsar as ruler as well as son. 


LITERARY 


FRENCH INTROSPECTIVES. By P. Man- 
sell Jones. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

Diagnosing essential introspection as “the 

disinterested investigation of a mind by itself,” 

Professor Mansell Jones searches through 

French literature, from Montaigne to Gide, for 

suitable examples. His little book extends to 

hardly more than 100 pages. It is not difficult 
to read, but it calls for unhurried and careful 
attention, for it offers, in concentrated form, 
the results of wide reading and long reflection. 

M. Gide is the best known, but surely not the 

only, contemporary French writer to meet the 

author’s requirements ; the inquiry would have 
gained by a slight extension of its narrow 
limits. 

JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS, PART VIII, 
A MISCELLANY. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. 
Lund, Humphries. 25s. 

The tireless and patient antiquarian author of 

Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. Fohnson’s 

Ancestry here presents more findings. Most 

interesting, perhaps, are the nine pages on 

Francis Barber, the fully documented section 

on the Johnsons in Lichfield, and the informa- 

tion on pp. 109-110 about the blank year 1730 

and Johnson’s mistake in dating his own 

marriage. A valuable quarto, and finely printed. 


AS THE BEE SUCKS. Essays by E. V. Lucas. 
Chosen and illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Lucas sports in fields elysianly remote from 

mundane realities, with his Shepard beside 

him to comment pictorially and appropriately. 

The easy range from the smoothly delightful 


to the broadly comic is remarkable. A soothing 
gift-book. 4 


LESSING. By H. B. Garland. Bowes and 
Bowes. 7s. 6d. 
Now is the time for a reaffirmation of the faith 
of an unmistakable Teuton, who spoke against 
a “League of Nations,’’ as well as Jor the Jews, 
introduced the principles of our drama into a 
French-riddled stage, and saw (among much 
else) that a true criticism is based on the 
creative practice of Genius. Cambridge’s 
lecturer in German is to be congratulated on a 
piece of lucid and concise exposition, never 
erring on the side of admiration, and notable 
in shifting Laocoon from its rather dubious 
pedestal of importance in favour of The 
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CHRONICLES OF HOLLAND HOUSE, 1820-1900 


ty ; By THE EARL OF ILCHESTER 
Surely a masterpiece. On every page you find something of interest to the student of 
human nature or the social historian.”—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


PRIVATE LETTERS OF 


PRINCESS LIEVEN TO PRINCE METTERNICH, 1820-1826 
Edited by PETER QUENNELL. Assisted by DILYS POWELL. “Fascinating and 


most informative.”—Harold Nicolson, Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
THE LAST ELIZABETHAN 
Sir John Coke, 1563-1644 By DOROTHEA COKE 


Sir John Coke’s life was spent behind the scenes from the coming of the Armada till the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and he faced a world very like our own to-day. Illus. 15s. net. 


CONTINUAL DEW By JOHN BETJEMAN 
A Little Book of Bourgeois Verse. “Very remarkable wit and versatility.””—Peter Quennell 
in the New Statesman. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE FIFTH ELEMENT By J. GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX 


“A quiet but delightful book of verse. The longer poems have gravity and dignity; the 
shorter sometimes fall into the happy lyrical mode that was England’s pride in Tudor 
and Caroline days. The whole book soothes and refreshes.””—Odserver. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT 

By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
A new edition—to celebrate the 50 years’ anniversary—of the author’s famous journey 
in 1887 from Peking to India, crossing the then unexplored Gobi desert and the 
Himalayas to Srinagar. With Illustrations. Qs. net. 


MARIA, LADY CALLCOTT 
By ROSAMUND BRUNEL GOTCH (Creator of “Little Arthur” 


“As a person, Lady Callcott is quite a new discovery, and she goes high amongst the 
women of her time.”—Evening News. With 8 Illustrations. 12s. net. 


THE LEGACY OF ASIA & Western Man By ALAN WATTS 


“Ingenious and full of interest”—The Times Literary Supplement. 6s. net. 


WARS OF IDEAS IN SPAIN By JOSE CASTILLEJO 
Philosophy, Politics, and Education. Introduction by Sir Michael Sadler. A concise 
historical study of the spiritual forces that dominate the Spanish temperament. 6s. net. 


TOWERS WITH IVY A Novel by MINNIE HITE MOODY 
WILLIAM Lyon Puetps: “Her work is worthy to stand with ‘Gone With the Wind’ ”’; 


Observer: “Her control of her material is fine and the scene she evokes is a ee 
7s. 6d. net. 


* 1904-1936: POEMS by Lorp Gorett. *A BROWNING HANDBOOK by 
“This beautiful and impressive volume.” WILLIAM CLYDE De VANE. “A shrewd 


—The Times Literary Supplement. and scholarly book; a vein of good 
ros. 6d. net. critical gold.””—Time and Tide. 12s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY : LONDON: W.I 
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Education of the Human Race, which he calls 
‘‘Lessing’s testament.” 


GLIMPSES AND REFLECTIONS. By John 
Galsworthy. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Galsworthy’s views upon many topics, drawn 
from his letters, speeches, and scattered shorter 
writings. The subjects include the treatment of 
animals, criticisms of his works, the censorship 
of plays and books, income tax, conscientious 
objectors, prison reform, and the art of writing. 
To display a man’s casual productions thus is a 
severe test, but Galsworthy comes through it 
well. The book succeeds in giving an impression 
of his peculiar qualities of mind, his ready 
sympathy with the oppressed, and his ability 
to understand the prejudices of others. 


RIDDLES IN SCOTS. By William Soutar. 
Moray Press. 3s. 6d. 
Nobody knows who invented the best riddles ; 
and to say that some of Mr. Soutar’s stand a 
good chance of being asked and guessed by 
children who have no idea who wrote them is 
to pay them a high compliment. These four- 
and eight-line rhymes have the simplicity and 
anonymity of folk-poetry ; and, as in traditional 
riddles, their sense leaps up with a flash from 
the apparent nonsense. About half the hundred 
riddles would be intelligible to anyone, but 
for the rest some knowledge of Scots is needed. 
Mr. Soutar supplies a glossary—but a riddle is 
spoilt if you have to look up its critical words. 


TIAN. LAP 


THE LAMENT OF DAVID 


Boz we AY 


a DAYS 5 (Sh) Sia le 


From“‘Roses of Sharon,” edited with an intro- 
duction by W. O. E, OxstTERLEY, D.D. 
(Golden Cockerel Press £2 25. and £5 55.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


IN DEFENCE OF PINK. By Robert Lynd. 
Dent. 6s. 

More of those wise and witty middles from 
The New Statesman. ‘“‘The beauties of modera- 
tion,” writes Mr. Lynd, “‘are conspicuous only 
in a world of immoderate men” ; and certainly, 
to-day, we need Y. Y. to keep us amused—and 
sane. On such diverse subjects as Aunts, Um- 
brellas, Modern Forms of Starvation, Changing 
One’s Mind he is equally stimulating ; even his 
essay on A Failure? Of Course It Is cannot 
depress us, for though mildly disillusioned 
he is never that boring thing a pessimist. 


NOTES ON THE WAY. By Viscountess 
Rhondda. Macmillan. 6s. 

In everything she writes Lady Rhondda 
exhibits two qualities rarely combined in 
modern journalism—intelligence and indepen- 
dence—and this it is which gives vitality, 
and a certain fundamental unity, to these 
miscellaneous reflections. Travel, Beauty, Ber- 
nard Shaw, War, Democracy, Fascism, Friend- 
ship and Survival after Death are but a few 
of her topics, treated always with interest and 
often with illumination. 

SIP! SWALLOW. By A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 
5S. 

A pleasant collection of “pieces” and poems, 
mostly reprinted from Punch and characterized, 
as usual, by the combination of good humour 
and common sense. It shows A. P. H. as one 
of the most facile rhymesters and most gentle 
satirists. Even the victims (for there are surely 
more than one) must treasure that splendid 
poem ‘‘My Autobiography,”’ which ends: 

“Cardinal Newman, Gladstone too, have all 

been overdone, 
So I’m writing my autobiography—I’m 
terribly Twenty-one.” 

COMING INTO BEING AMONG THE 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. By M. F. 
Ashley-Montagu. Routledge. 218. 

In this scholarly work a Professor of Anatomy 

trained in anthropology examines all available 

evidence of the Australian natives’ ignorance 
of physical paternity. This ignorance, often 
found in primitive tribes, has led to many 
far-fetched theories which Dr. Ashley-Montagu 
discusses in detail. He concludes convincingly 
that Australian natives have not had a chance 
to discover this to us obvious fact, owing partly 
to promiscuity and early marriage, and he 
shows how cultural conditions are such that 
the knowledge of physical paternity is irrelevant 
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POETRY AND 
CONTEMPLATION 
A New Preface to Poetics by 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


6s. net 


“The title is the key, especially to people 
who know and love Mr Hamilton’s own 
listening, tranquil, inward, divining poetry. 
... Mr Hamilton fences with courtesy, with 
grace, but with unshakable and practised 
belief in his own cause.” —The Observer 


WILLIAM 
SHENSTONE 


An Eighteenth-Century Portrait 
By A. R. HUMPHREYS 6s. net 


An informal biography; a sketch of a maker, 
and of an age, of mild poetry and elegant 
landscape gardens; a good-humoured picture 
of that rural society which cultivated nature, 
sensibility, and one another’s literary tastes, 
as their expression of a revolt against the 
growing dominance of the towns. 


TFOWARDS THE 
TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


Essays in the Spiritual History 
of the Nineteenth 
By H. V. ROUTH 21s. net 


“An eloquent, gallant and impressive book.”’ 
KEITH FEILING in The Observer 


FRENCH 
INTROSPECTIVES 


From Montaigne to 
André Gide 


By P. MANSELL JONES _ 6s. net 


Autobiography is in the fashion, yet as an 
art it receives little recognition from the 
critics. True autobiography is not the record 
of a life—biography in the first person—but 
a study of the self; and it is with certain 
French artists in introspection that Professor 
Mansell Jones is concerned. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Gift Books== 


Re iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiierriiiiiiiiiriiiiiiimiiminiiiniiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiinioiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i | 


Studies of 
British Birds 


Written and illustrated by ‘“‘FISH-HAWK.”’ 
With a Foreword by the Earl of Radnor, 
and about 40 illustrations. Cr. 4to. 15/- net. 


This book is the fruit of many years of 
patient and devoted bird-watching on 
hill and sea-shore, especially in the wilder 
parts of the British Isles. 


Battling with 


Sea Monsters 


By F. A. MITCHELL-HEDGES, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
With 50 Illustrations. 15/- net. 


“Will ravenously delight all land monsters 
who love to go to battle with a harpoon.” 
—Sunday Graphic. 


Cooking and Curing 


A Testament of Food 
By ORIANA HAYNES. With an Epilogue 
by E. S. P. Haynes. 6l- net. 
A delightful collection of Family Recipes, 
new and old, with precise details of quality 
and procedure. 


Tales of Mourne 


By RICHARD ROWLEY. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece. 6l- net. 


In the remote hills and valleys of County 
Down old beliefs and superstitions still 
survive, and the existence of the Wee 
Folk is accepted without question. 


From the 
Doctor’s Notebook 


By SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, 
FR:S. 716 net. 


“Impossible to give any adequate idea of 
the contents of this charming anthology.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Peace Without 


~ Honour: Poems 
By WINIFRED HOLMES. 3/6 net. 


masd PAnMBRSSDAAUSOSHSAUASENEEASAGAANAAAOADGAAAOANSAAEAAUOUSOTASUEGOADDAEOAUSOELAOASUGAAERESESEEQAEESUOESLGADSSANGOSSEAOESAOOEAUALAGSASAENAOOSNDOSANUASESEOSOSEAEEAUGEANAAMAEAEAEEAOAEAASOARSLORENAOUEANAGGEAAAUANOGDANEALOSASSUNAUOAEGHOREEAAUAGH 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 
3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 li 
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to Australian religious and social practices and 
to their economic institutions. 

SOME FLOWERS. By V. Sackville-West. 

Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 

There are 25 garden flowers in this pretty 
book, each photographed and described, both 
as to charm and cultivation, in a short essay. 
Those chosen tend to be neither the commonest 
(though an old friend the witch-hazel is here), 
nor the rarest. In spite of the difficulty, which 
Miss Sackville-West acknowledges, of writing 
about flowers, she contrives to do so freshly. 
Incidentally, her account of the Cheddar Pink 
contains a pleasant glimpse of Robert Bridges 
in his garden. The photographs are often lovely. 


THE MENACE OF THE CLOUDS. By 
Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton. Hodge. 
12s. 6d. 

An expert study—but for all readers—of the 
probabilities of future warfare, based on the 
assumptions that the aeroplane will be the 
decisive factor and that against the aeroplane 
the only effective defence is devastating 
reprisal. Considering various possible wars, 
and finding them all disastrous to Britain, the 
author urges a “sane collectivism,” involving 
what amounts to an international aerial police 
force. Informed and thoughtful. 

THE CINEMA AS A GRAPHIC ART. 
By Vladimir Nilsen. Translated by Stephen 
Garry. Newnes. 15s. 

Nilsen, one of Eisenstein’s students at the 
Russian State Institute of Cinematography, 
is an experienced camera-man who has 
reflected deeply on every aspect of his work, 
assuming that the camera-man ranks as a 
member of the ‘creative group’? and not 
merely as a technician working narrowly to 
order. His book considers exhaustively all the 
resources of the film camera and how they can 
be harmonized with other branches of cinema 
technique in subordination to a common 
artistic purpose. An immense number of 
ingenious sketches, diagrams, and photographs 
add to the value of a remarkable volume. 


THE EPICURE’S COMPANION. By Edward 
and Lorna Bunyard and Others. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
A miscellany of information, hints, reminis- 
cences, history, literary extracts, useful lists, and 
illustrations. Go to it for a particular piece of 
knowledge and five to one you will not find it, 
but it is more companion than guide, and 
you will find more than enough by the way 
to compensate you. Above all, the authors are 
neither snobbish, pretentious, nor facetious. 
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YOGA EXPLAINED. By F. Yeats-Brown. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Major Yeats-Brown describes in detail the 
Yoga methods he himself practises, having 
learnt them from experts in India. They are 
partly physical—postures, gymnastics, and 
breathing exercises, and partly mental— 
abstraction, meditation, concentration. The 
philosophic background of Yoga is briefly 
outlined; its different systems are compared 
and their varying applicability to the West is 
discussed. There are notes, too, on diet and 
general health principles, with advice to the 
student on what to aim at and what to expect. 
Many excellent drawings and photographs. 


THE LONDON ZOO. By E. G. Boulenger. 
Dent. 5s. 

A splendid book. Do you know what hap- 
pened when Sam and Barbara, the 6-foot 
bears, escaped, and Barbara met a workman 
carrying a load of planks? Do you know? ... 
there are a hundred delicious stories about 
happenings at the Zoo, only occasionally made 
difficult by zoological jargon. 


NOT WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By Lord 
Hewart. Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 

The after-dinner speaker, seeking to soothe 
more than challenge, too often accepts the 
easy compromise of saying as little as possible 
as gracefully as possible. Lord Hewart some- 
times does better than that, notably in treating 
of legal topics. These brief essays rather recall 
pleasant occasions than inspire to original 
thought. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN LEISURE. By 

Joanna Field. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Field pursues the same method of self- 
analysis used in A Life of One’s Own. She 
reviews her memories of the things that have 
interested her—travels, books, plays, hobbies— 
to discover a common and significant factor ; 
an imagination essentially visual throws up 
images which Miss Field interprets in terms 
of ancient mythology. As she says, her book 
might be called a study in masochism; and a 
quietist attitude towards experience enables 
her to use a destructive re-fertilization pattern 
of feeling to achieve a satisfactory mode of 
being. Yet this is by no means a merely personal 
document, and contains much that is sane and 
suggestive. 


AN IRISHMAN’S ENGLAND. By. JacSs 
Collis. Cassell. 75. 6d. 

To a public used to the shock tactics of Shavian 

tradition, this indulgent book may come as a 
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Pee 
PEPITA 


V. Sackville-West 


Illustrated 


10s, 6d. net 


“Miss Sackville-West writes beautifully of 
this gay, tragic, turbulent spirit whom she 
could continue to love and appreciate, even 
in utmost exasperation. Now, all passion 
spent, she has succeeded in giving coherence 
and shapeliness to her theme, inviting us to 
share the full-blooded entertainment of these 
amazing Anglo-Spanish marriages in her 
family. ‘The Spain which enchanted Lionel 
Sackville-West in 1858 has passed away; the 
spacious, leisurely period of England’s great 
country-houses is also passing away. We are 
grateful for an enduring chronicle where the 
two are so strangely twisted together.” 


G. B. Srern in The Sunday Times 
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Partners: 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE; 
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Representatives throughout the world 


BOOKS, PLAYS, 
SHORT STORIES, 


SCENARIOS, IDEAS 
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Everything for Students 
and Book-lovers 


The New Season’s Books are ready 
for inspection 

* 

Children’s Book-room with all the 
new and old favourites 

* 

Calendars and Christmas and 
New Year Cards 

* 

Christmas Lists are now ready 


LAMLEY & CO. 


Established 1875 

The South Kensington 
Bookshop 

I, 3 & 5 Exhibition Road 
London, S.W.7 


Near South Kensington Station 
Telephone: KENsington 1276 
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surprise. Mr. Collis is agreeable, almost bland, 
fair-minded. He dislikes the country wreckage 
of the machine age. He is indignant against the 
contempt for cultural standards. But he pays 
tribute to the virtues of the national character. 
Mr. Collis was educated in England and his 
best tribute is to its system of education. The 
tribute, however, is an unconscious one and is 
reflected finely in the entire mental outlook of 
this book. 


SOCIOLOGY 


GREY CHILDREN. By James 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Early this year, Mr. Hanley who, though his 
outlook is Leftish, does not pretend to be an 
economist or a politician, visited the distressed 
areas of South Wales. Here he records, often 
verbatim, the contacts that he made with 
unemployed men and their families, the school- 
teacher, the frequenter of the social services 
centres. Writing simply, yet with passion, he 
shows the psychological effects of enforced 
idleness, bureaucratic interference, and appal- 
ling housing conditions on a proud and 
independent people. Mr. Hanley raises many 
questions which he cannot answer; but though 
we may ask ourselves, ‘““Are compassion and 
anger enough?”’, as a human document his 
book is of importance. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE U-.S.S.R. 

By André Gide. Secker and Warburg. 2s. 6d. 
This sequel to Back From the U.S.S.R. scathingly 
and manfully refutes, if never without courtesy, 
the criticisms evoked by that celebrated 
recantation of the author’s previous views of 
Russia under Stalin. Sir Walter Citrine’s 
opinions, reached in 1935, that the country is 
governed, in essence, and badly governed, by 
a handful of men, that “bourgeois”’ society is 
steadily returning and that from the point of 
view of international Communism the “Revo- 
lution” has been betrayed, receive almost 
unqualified support. These are plain words, 
written from the heart by an artist as brilliant 
in thought as in expression. 


THE CITIZEN’S CHOICE. By Ernest 
Barker. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
A collection of lectures written and read on 
various occasions between 1930 and 1937, 
which deal with the social and moral founda- 
tions of politics. The author deals in particular 
with nationalism, Fascism, Communism, and 
Liberal democracy; considers the advisability 
of education in civics, and the form it might 


Hanley. 
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take; and throws in a brief essay on Maitland 
which is particularly concerned with the 
English tradition. A lover of the humanities, 
the author stands away from the particularities 
of modern Europe to view it in its relation 
to the traditional culture and outlook of the 
Western world. 


THE CHURCHES SURVEY THEIR TASK. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

The Oxford Conference which met last 
summer to discuss the problems of Church, 
Community, and State, in their bearing on the 
religious life of the country, have now issued 
their Official Report, with an introduction by 
Dr. J. H. Oldham. The bulk of it gives a fair 
summary of the Conference’s moods and 
measures—the tone of the discussions and the 
conclusions reached. The most readable section 
of the book is the Introduction, in which the 
theological implications of the Conference are 
explained and summarized. The Appendices 
on the Reports are useful. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


ROUND THE WORLD AGAIN IN 80 
DAYS. By Jean Cocteau. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
M. Cocteau’s new volume, as its title suggests, 
gives an account of a journey undertaken last 
year; a journey which seems to show that, 
unless the air-services are used, one still has 
to hustle to beat Mr. Fogg’s old record of 
1873. To deal with the ceaseless demands 
upon his powers of observation, M. Cocteau 
devised a brilliantly simple technique. At 
every port, he hired a taxi or a rickshaw and 
drove rapidly through the Red Light district. 
There appears to be acertain sameness about 

ports. 


THE SILENT TRAVELLER. By Chiang Yee. 
Country Life. 7s. 6d. 

Twelve days in the Lakes in August impressed 
Mr. Chiang more with the similarities than 
with the differences between English and 
Chinese scenery. Certainly the sensitive 
drawings which illustrate this record of his 
solitary tour, Chinese as they clearly are, 
portray nothing, either in contour or atmo- 
sphere, that is not there to be seen in the 
English landscape. Although he found the 
English scene (possibly to a greater extent 
owing to the August crowds) a little small and 
lacking in mystery, the unfamiliarity of his 
subject has given a new freshness and life to 
Mr. Chiang’s painting since his exhibition 
last year. 
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IDDLESEX. Hampton Court, 


Syon House, Swakeleys, are some of the 
eat houses included in this new survey 
of Middlesex by the Royal Commission on Histori- 
cal Monuments of England. The book illustrates in 
detail the wealth of historical interest still extant 
in the County. Harrow School, Highgate, Brent- 
ford, Uxbridge and Enfield are included. The 
County contains many churches, it is particularly 
rich in Renaissance Monuments, and it has some 
interesting medieval and later wall paintings. 
Demy 4to. xxxiv-+176 pp.+184 plates, plans and 
map. Bound in grey or red cloth. 25s. (25s. 8d.) 
The volume for west LONDON adjoining Middle- 
sex includes Lambeth Palace, Westminster Palace, 
Staple Inn, etc. 225 full-page plates. 215. (215.8d.) 


NGLESEY «mona, the Mother of 


Wales’? was a favoured area for human 

settlement from Neolithic times onward. 
The Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in Wales in its magnificent new 
survey records abundant evidences of early settle- 
ments, The medieval and later history of the 
Island are reviewed, and the story is carried 
to the beginning of the 19th century. Demy 4to, 


pp. clxxxix+189 pp.+186 plates. 
375. 6d. (38s. 1d.) 


EPRODUCTIONS & 
CARD S from the BRITISH MUSEUM 


make attractive, unusual gifts at Christmas. Colour 
reproductions of Elizabethan County maps 5s. each. 
(5s. 3d.). Hluminated MSS. 1s, each. (15. 2d.). 


A large variety of Christmas Cards in colour 
3d. each. THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM has 
an attractive series of PICTURE BOOKS, each 
illustrated with 20 rotogravure plates, with a 
short introduction. Titles include English Chairs, 
Tables, Mirrors, Glass, Miniatures, Lace, Peasant 
Pottery, Christmas, etc. 6d. each. (7d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
EDINBURGH 2: 120 George Street; MANOHESTER 1: 26 York Street; 
CARDIFF: 1 8t Andrew's Crescent; BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street; 

or through any bookseller. 


BOWES & BOWES 


New & Secondhand Booksellers 


Fust issued: free on request 
CATALOGUE No. 485 


BOOKS OLD & MODERN 


Including ART, ARCHITECTURE, ALPINE, 
Books ON LONDON, ETC, 


CAMBRIDGE * ENGLAND 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 
We can supply, immediately, all 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in “London Mercury” 


119-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (12 lines) 


THE 
ENGLISH PRINT 


by 


BASIL GRAY 


With 24 collotype plates and numerous 
tailpieces 7s. 6d. net 


A short history and critical appreciation 
of English engraving on wood and 
steel, and lithography, from the early 
wood-cuts to the flourishing school of 
engravers to-day. Mr. Gray emphasises 
the importance of the study of the print 
in the history of English art, holding 
that it alone has been in close relation 
to popular taste and demand. 


Now ready in the Library of English Art 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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THE GULL’S WAY. By Nancy Price. Preface 

by Alfred Noyes. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
A refreshing and amusing account of sailing 
on the Essex and Suffolk coasts on board the 
Thrush, a 31-ton cutter with a crew of three, 
including the authoress. There are frequent 
trips ashore, such as Miss Price’s walk in search 
of Trimley and its two churches in one church- 
yard, of which a native reported that he 
*cuddna say as they maakes Trimley betterer 
nar wusser.’? Miss Price writes with a lively 
sense of character, and in Burge, the paid 
hand, she has discovered an admirable rustic 
conversationalist. 


MOSQUITO COAST. By Peter Keenagh. 
Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

Honduras is probably the most backward 
republic of Central and South America, and 
the least known. The province of La Mosquitia 
—mostly jungle—is largely unexplored. That 
was its attraction for Mr. Keenagh and Mr. 
MacDermott. Neither of them had scientific 
knowledge, but the author has a good eye, 
enthusiasm, and he writes well. So this is a 
book to be recommended as a lively picture of 
Honduran life, an unpretentious account of a 
journey through a still unmapped corner of 
America, and as an amusing and stimulating 
piece of reporting. 


IN SEARCH OF THE MAHATMAS OF 

TIBET. By E. G. Schary. Seeley Service. 15s. 
This is no ordinary travelogue, but the personal 
narrative of an American who ran away in his 
*teens to learn the mysteries of Life and 
Death from the Mahatmas of Tibet. Without 
either money or influence he spent twelve 
years traversing Tibet and neighbouring lands, 
mostly on foot. His privations were shocking, 
and he lived for weeks at altitudes of over 
18,000 feet and on such charity as he could 
beg from lamas and nomads. There is no 
suggestion of a Miinchausen in this curious 
story, which is well authenticated and modestly 
told. 


FREELANCE PILOT. By Norman Mac- 
millan. Heinemann. 15s. 
Ever since his service as a war pilot, Captain 
Macmillan has never stayed long on the 
ground. Among the adventurous experiences 
here described are a visit to the Riff war in 
Morocco in 1921; a spell in Barcelona, soon 
afterwards, trying to get seaplanes assembled 
for the Spanish Air Force; test flights and 
transport flights here and there, sometimes 
with accidents and narrow escapes; finally an 
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attempt in 1922 to fly round the world which 
all but ended fatally with the machine adrift 
and missing through blistering days in the Bay 
of Bengal. The author’s ability to write not 
only as a good pilot, but as a technical expert 
in most branches of aviation, adds considerably 
to the interest of an always readable but rather 
too discursive book. 


HIMALAYAN CAMPAIGN. By Paul Bauer. 
Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 
Repetitions, wordiness, and an awkward 
English translation make this narrative of the 
German attempts on Kanchenjunga in 1929 
and 1931 rather heavy reading, but cannot 
conceal the magnificence of the climbers’ 
achievement. They forced a way up the narrow 
north-east ridge, hacking out ice-caves to 
sleep in, cutting away tottering pinnacles of 
ice and snow, bringing porters safely up and 
down the steep and stone-swept slopes—only 
to discover, within 2,000 feet of the summit, 
that further progress was impossible because of 
the great risk of avalanches. The photographs 
are excellent, but are not all well reproduced. 


SNOW ON THE EQUATOR. By H. W. 
Tilman. Bell. 12s. 6d. 
Farming in Kenya; climbs with Eric Shipton 
on Kilimanjaro (long and easy snow), Mount 
Kenya (short and difficult rock), and Ruwen- 
zori (a nightmare jungle of giant plants) ; 
ending up with a journey across Africa on a 
push-bicycle, 3,000 miles in two months. 
Mr. Tilman did not do this for a bet, or to get 
his name into the papers, and he did not even 
get a new bicycle from the makers. It was the 
cheapest way of crossing the continent, and it 
surprised him by its easiness. Mr. Tilman has 
a nice taste in quotations, he never gushes about 
Africa, natives, or scenery, and his adventures 
make excellent reading. 


SEEN IN PASSING. By Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. Cassell. 15s. 
This posthumous volume, briefly introduced by 
Lady Chamberlain, presents the rather cursory, 
casual jottings of the wanderings abroad of an 
artistically inclined Englishman—desultory 
comments on cathedrals and great houses, 
mountains and lakes, and above all pictures, 
viewed on holiday visits to most of the countries 
of Europe. Though they suggest the amateur 
who knows his own mind rather than the 
serious critic, the accompanying thirty-two 
photogravure illustrations almost justify the 
book’s high price. 
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